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OPINIONS ON THE ‘INDIAN CULTURE’ 

Df. R. L. Turner._I must congmtuJate you on the continued pnblicatlon 

tAJniian Cuitun at luch a high level of scholarship. 

Dr W. Stede.—The new magaaine b a very admirable undertaking, em¬ 
bodying the best product of intellect of our Indian colleagues and fellow stndeata. 
'l cannot bat pay the highest tribute of admiretioo to tWs new publication. 

Dr. F. O. Schrader.— ... admirable... shows the high standard which la 
expected of a scientiSc journal and astonishes one by the richness of its contents. 

Mone. Louis Finot.—... full of interesting matter and forebodes a bright 
future. My best congratnlations for this success I 

Dr- M. WJaterniw.—1 cougratulate you and your collaborators on the 
publication of No. 3 of Indian Cuiiurg which is again full of interesting matter 
relating to various branches of Indology. 

Dr Louie de la Vall^ PoubsId.— . . .contains many g^d things. 1 am 
much interested by the remarks of Prof. Winternit* on the Sramana-Uterature. 
It is the most interesting and useful journal for plulosophy and history. 

Dr. A. B. Keith.—It is a most interesting number and if the standard of 
achievement ii maintained you will have secured a very valuable addition to the 
number of scholarly perio^cals issued in India. 

Dr. F. W. ThomM. C.7.F.—May 1 take this opportunity of expressing 
my appreciation cf your Indian CuUun and my coogratalatlons upon the com¬ 
pletion of a whole volume, with Index and Table of Contanto—a vary Important 
appendage? The volume contains a large number of articles of a scholarly and 
soGns^atacter and is a ersiit to India. Many of the authors of the articles are 
<dd friends of mine, .and I would gladly plunge into the fray a^n, if I could only 
gat fm from my present entanglement in Centra] Aslan studies. You have an 
army of capable combutors. 

Dr< L. D. Barnetc.—The Indian CuUurs, I am glad to see, stiU malntalni 
the same high levti of scholarly excellence. 

Dr. J. Prxyluskl.—... Fine Journal. 

Dr^ Tb. Stcharbatsky.—‘A splendid issue. 

Mr. Gbairlsa B. A. W. Oldham.—May I take this opportunity cd coo- 
gratolatlag you on the standard being maintmoed by the Indian CnlMs and the 
success you have achieved with this Jourml. 

It is gratifyisg to notioe how Indian maintains its high level of 

scholarship and appears with such comparative regularity in the face of present- 

difBcultias. 

Sir C. W. Garner» /.C.F.—... a publication of a vary high stasdard. 

Director, Archaeological Department, Hyderabad-Deccaa.—I conna- 
tdate yon heartily on the exctilance of the aiiiclee pubhahed lu the first nuniber 
mid J hope the standard will be maintained under your able management 

Journal of the Airdhra Historical Research Society (Ted. DB, Part I, 
July i 954 ).-i-This very admlraWe periodical will be welcomed all over the 
country ^ aB those who ate devoted tp the promotion of reseeach isfi> the aedant 
history of India and lier neat culture. The excellent character of this new JotunaJ 
and IhelflglL standard rd aitidew publlabed in it and the enterprise aod devotion 
of the-group of the Bengali schdars seem to make Indian Cuiturs rightly and 
' conmlatMy the gVeat vmd created by the anfortimata discontinuance of the 

ffOK epoch-iaiildtf Journal, the Indian AnH^uary. ^Thls new Jonmal, three 
mtoibars of 'i^Jcraxe before us, s^ws iteelf to be first class scientific periodical 
by the ri^uMsof its contents.' iMt tiu Indian Amiquary, it is hoped that this 

e rnal dba will be an inmart^ to all devoted and ir^irfhg workers under 

capable ^tonbip of the distinguished and veteran sa^t Dr, Devadxtta 
BaakBshrU Bhhndarkar, vto h ass&t^ by wifili^ and briUlatR scholais like 
Sgri^^d I^Bwiala^pmrn Law. We hetftilp. congratulate tiie management 
of tha^Joatnai od stahdsni'of excellence that b attained'and hope that 

^ of utispilrizig devotiou^it gnll be. mabibtined. There is mo doubt 
^^earasCe iM valuable afii^iou to tf^ nombet ^ s^Utiy jooraals published 






I>R. B. ^r. Barua. 
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By H. C. Raychavdhur! 

The late Dr. Beniinadhab Bariia, who dominated the sta«o o^ 
Buddhistic studies in Bengal for more tlun quarter of a century, 
was born iu 1888 in the village of Paliartali in the district 0/ Chitta¬ 
gong. He had to stru^le Iiard to educate liimself. Beginning his 
career as Headmaster of a local school, he made himself cousi>ictious 
by Ins remarkable intelligence and assiduity. After completing a 
brilliant educational career in India he went over to I^ngland as a 
vState Scholar to qualify himself for the degree of Doctor of Literature 
of the University of London. He was the first Indian to receive 
the degree from the University of the metropolis (i Britain A 
favourite student of T. W. Rhys Davids, Hobhouse. F. W. Thomas, 
and Barnett, he received invaluable help from them in his study of 
Indology, specially of Indian pliilosophy and religious history 
including Buddhism and Jainism. Although he used to take 
interest in different branches of Indology, his favourite subject was 
Indian philosophy and religion. Having received his doctorate he 
came back to India and was given the post of a Lecturer in the 
University of Calcutta. On account of his outstandhig merits he 
«>on rose to be the University Professor of Pali having attracted 
the attention of the then Vice-Chancellor Sir Asutosh Mookerji. On 
account of his great scholarship aud unrivalled mastery of the Pali 
language and literature he shed lustre on his post which he held 
with credit up to the end of his life (March 1948). He was elected 
an Ordinary Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bernal, and in 
recognition of his conspicuous contributions to Buddhistic studies 
* he was awarded the Dr. B. C. Law Gold Medal by this Society. The 
title of Tipitakdeariya was conferred on him fcy Vidj^ankara 
' Ceylon. He was one of the founder-editors of the 

Indtan CitUure, and ^ared no pains for its improvement, A great 
scholar. Dr. Bania was no less eminent as a fine gentleman. S5Tapa- 
. thetic catholic in his views, he had a keen sense of duty and 
responsibility. He was free from anger, self-conceit, narrow¬ 
mindedness and insincerity. On accoimt of his genial nature and 
'.Open-heartedness his circle of friends was wide. 

. ’ His valuable writings bear ample testimony to his critical 

s^olarship, wide reading, and sound judgment. Future geuerations 
of students and scholars will remember with gratitude his invaluable 
. re«a^« embodied in his published books and articles, a selected 
• list of which is given below:— 
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Books 


A History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian PhiJo^hy. 

Prolegomena to a History of Buddhist Philosophy. 

The Ajivikas. 

Old Brahnd Inscriptipns in the Udayagiri and Kliauilagiri 
Caves. 

Barhut Inscriptions (a critical edition with translation iititl 
notes). 

Prakrit Dhammapada (a critical edition with translation and 
notes), 

Gaya and Buddhagaya (in two volumes). 

Barhut (an authoritative work on the StGpa of Bliarhul in 
three volumes^, 

Bauddhagranthakosa (Buddhist Encyclopaedia in Bengali), 
Vol. I. 

Ceylon Lectures. 

Inscr^tions of Aioka, Part I (a critical edition of the te>rts). 

Inscriptions of AkJea. Part II (translation and notes, 1945). 

ASoka and His Inscriptions (1946). 

Brahmachari Kulad&nanda (a biograi)hy of the Bengali saiul 
and of his Guru Sree Siee Vijoy Krishna Goswami, con¬ 
taining incidental references to many other contemporary 
saints). 

Madhyama Nikdya (an authentic Bengali translation of the 
Pali MajjhimaKik&ya), Vol. I. 

Bauddha Pari^ayapaddhati. 

Philosophy of Progress. 

AtHcUs 


A note on the Bhibru Edict {JRAS,, IQ15). 

Insci^tional Excursions, (a critical review of the studies in the 
inscriptions of Afoka, Indian Historical Quarterly). 

The Ye^u^co^y of Ak^ka's JCnor Rock ^ct, subsequently 

The Sohghaura hopper-plate Inscription [l.U.Q). 

The Old BrShnd Inscription of Mahasthac [I.H Q.). 

Ha^gumpha Inscription of Kharavela, a revised edition 
(l.H.Q). 

The Minor Brahmi Inscriptions of Udayagiri and Khandagiri 
[l.H.Q). 

The M^r Copper-plate Inscription of Bamodaradeva, 
\Ep. Ind.). 

Copper-plate Inscription of Trailokyavarmaii 
[JBBRAS. 1947). 

and defects of Ak)ka's Inscriptions [Indian 
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Uastriya Vaisya Pusyagupta aad ya\*anaraja Titpaspha in 
Rudradanian’s Inscriptions {Indiofi CttUure). 

Isitila Tadaga in Klitravela’s Inscription (I.C,). 

Identity of Asandliimitta and Kalux’iiki (/,C.)- 

Indxis &:rript and Tantric Code (J 5 . C. Lciio Vohnnc, I»t. II). 

On the lidicts of A^oka: Some ])oftitfi of interpretation [D. li. 
Bbandarkar Vohmc). 

(»encsis of tlw Pooks i\{ Stories of Heaven and Hell—an 
appendix to Heaven and IIcU by B. C. how. 

Dhamia Samuccayu, a critical account of its coni cuts and 
material, it l>enig the Nepalese and latest recension of the 
Bhammapada (/.C.). 

Bhcla-sajplntft discitssmg its historical importance (I.C.). 

Cittavinviddhi-prakarana—Its Pali basis 

Gojeiier Lama, Journal of the Varigfya StShtiya Partshat. 

The At±hakava^e and Parityaiiavagga as two companion 
Pali Anthologies, Proceedings of the Fifth All-India Oriental 
Conference. 

The Artha^tra of Kautilya, a Blend of Old and New (a 
critical study of its contents and material—Bhirata- 
Kaumudl, Studies in Indology in honour of Professor Radha 
Kumud Mookerji. 

Baigia Sahitya Satavarser Bauddha Avadan (Journal of the 
VaAglya Sahitya Parishad). 

(a) An Assamese introduction to the Kavitakunja (compiled 
by Mr. Birinchi Kumar Barua, M.A.). 

(ft) Kavi-paricaya in Assamese, a psychological analysis of the 
mind and mt of Dimbeswar Beogi, a living poet. 

Bhakti Satras of Sa:^dilya, Proceedings of ike Second AU-India 
Oriental Conference. 

Fai^ in Buddhism (B. C. Law, Buddhistic Studies, Vol I). 

Religions (other than Hiiuiu), contributed to the History of 
Bengal to be published by the University of Dacca. 

Universal Aspect of Buddhism [Bauddka^rabha, magarine of 
the Budd^ Society of Bombay, a preswiential address). 

Early Buddhism {The Cultural Heritage of India, StiRamkrish^a 
Centenary Vol., I). 

Jinalo^ and Buddhalogy (Calcutta Review)^ 

Mahayana in the maki^ {Sir Asutosk Comfnemoraiion Volume 
m— Orienialia). 

PraUtyasamutpMa as the Basic Concept of Buddhist Thought 
( 5 . C. Law volume, Pt. I). 

The Rdle of Buddhism in Indian Life and Thought (/.C., 
subsequ^tly reproduced in the Journal of the Mahdbodhi 
Society, it beii^ the lecture delivered in a symposium of the 
Indian Philosophical Congress). 

CENTr^Al. 
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Buddha’s Doctrine of tlie Mean (/-C.). . . 

Buddhism and its psycholc^cal foundation, c<mtnbuted to 
the Txmiiietk Century India to be published frenu U.S.A. 

Thoughts on Progress iCakuUa Remexti) containing the dia¬ 
lectics of history and the foruiulation of the autlu>r s own 

India thmigh the Oxeek Kye, cultural osiiccl. [The Nitthnnlisi, 
Pujah Number, i<>l 6 ). 

Asia: Past and Present {Modem Review. 11J47). 

Asia, Prior to Western .Supremacy, contTilnited to the Imto- 
Iranica, a quarterly journal of the Iran ^iociety. 

Visnudasa—A Vaispava Reformer of South India [LC ). 

Early Life of GosaJa {Calanita Review). 

Ma^ari—whatitsimfies ^ , 

Ajivika and Ajlvikism [Annals of the Bhamtarhar Oriental 
Research Institute). , . , 

ViJmlki as he reveals himself in his noein {Jonmal of tire 
Department of Letters. C.U„ Vol. Ill) translatcnl into Hindi 
by Kumar Ganganauda Sinha, M.A. 

Art as defined in the BrShmai^ 

On the Antiquity of Image-worship in India [Journal of the 
Society of Oriental Art, vol XI, 1943)* 

The Bharhut Sculptures in the Museum of Allahabad Muinci- 
pality, contributed to the Journal of ihc V.P. Historical 
Society. 

National Shrines of the Vyjis {/.C,)* 

Aioka's Examples: Their historical Importance, contnbuted 
to the K. 3/ Munshi published from Bombay. 

Aioka's Example and Brahman Animosity, contributed to 
Modem Review. 

Bo^gayS Sailptures [LC.]. 

Buddhist Divinities as embodiments of the Thirty-seven 
constituents of Supreme knowledge {Journal of the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art, Vol. VIII, 1940). 

The Celestial luminaries in Aioka's Rock Edict TV (Journal of 
the Indian Society of Oriental Art, VoL VIH). 

Five Reliefs from Nigarjuhikonda (l.C.). 

Presidential address, Piikrit Section—Proceedings of the All- 
India Oriental Conference, Tinipati Session. 

Trends in Ancient Indian History—Presidential address, section 
I of the Indian History Congress, Annamalai Nagar Session. 

Two Buddhaghosas (/.C.). 

Buddhadatta and Buddhaghosa—Their contemporaneity and 
Age. [University of Ceylon Review). 

The Year of Commencement of the Buddha Era [University of 
C^lon Review). 



PAU-MAHACARIYO VENI madhavo 
5 V A- P. BUDDHAmTTA 

Mayham acariyo Siri-Dhammadhara-Rajaguru jrahathcro lS()^ 
(A.T).) vassato upari katipaya-vassaiii Kalikatd imgare va«i. Atia- 
gfirika-Bhammapaia-malaiisayo ]>j tasmin kale tattlm vasi. Bhaiu- 
maftkura-viliara-patitthapako KripaRarana-Mahathero j)i tadii tasmin 
na^re vihasi. Tosmm kfde Bhslratadese BucIdJia^wa Bhngavat«> 
iiSraa-savanani pi atidullabham ahosi. Tassa Bhagavato dhaminr* 
kJdiso ti ])i Bhiratavilsino na janiipsu. I/aijkadlpo rakkhasa- 
pariggahito, tattha vlisiki inaniissamatpsakhadakft rakkhasa ti te 
maniiiipsu, Tidise kSle ime dve theii, sogato Dhammapilo ca 
tattha vasanta ^gatadhammappaciraya ussaMm akarpsu. 

Puna pi mamacariyo 1915—pamine kale Icatipayavassani 
RavindanStlia Thikurena mahakavnia patitthapite Santiniketaiia- 
mahavijjaiaye Palibhasaft c'eva Buddhadharanaaft ca uggaphapeiito 
vasi. Tasmin kale so mahSthero Kalikata-vissavijjalaye PaiiShasa 
ugganhapetabba ti vadanto toda tasmin vijjaiaye pakkabhii tassa 
Asutosa Mukhopadhyayanamassa niantino lekhanani pesetvS sam- 
mukhi Imtva ca nanakarai.iani daasesi. Kripasarariatthero Dham- 
mapalo ca tassa tasmin ussaiie uj>atthanibhaka aliesurp. 

Asntosa Mukhopadhyaya vinicchayimacco pana duradass! kiV 
niniko mahapaftfio ahosi. So Buddhadhammassa anagghabhavani 
Paiibhasaya ca Magadhadese pdtubhatattaip Hatva attano vissavij ja- 
laye Palibhasugganhapanaip pa^thapesi. ^ada MMliavo 

minavako Kripasaranamahatherassa sisso maina dcariyato pi Pali- 
bhasaip uggahetva toito vissavijj&laye Pdliacariyatthinaip labhi. 
Tato paccha tena panditena paiibbSsiya ca Buddhadbararaassa ca 
pacaranatthaya katakiccini Jambudipika sadhutaraip jinanti; na 
pana te maya vittharetabbS. 

1925 me vasse ataip annehi dvihi sambbAvaniyehi maMthera- 
varehi saddJaim suddhattinani passituip vanditun ca Jambudipain 
samp&puniip. Yadahani Kalikata nagare Dhamraarajika-viharam 
saxnpatto tada eso Veni Madhavo tatthagantva Siri-Dhammadha- 
rattneiassa sisso esoti sutva ativiya pamudito maya saddhin sallapi. 
Tada so Buddhaghosa-Buddhadattanam atthakatMcariyanaip sama- 
k^ikatam paticca maya sakacchatp akisi. Buddhadatto Buddha- 
ghosassa atthakathakaranato pure yeva Sihalatthakatha ugganhitva 
nativittharavasena sangahetva Vinayaviuicchaya-abhidhammava- 
tare akasi, na pana te gantha Buddhaghosassa atthakatha anugantva 
kata ti tassa mati, yam aham pi sainpaticchami. 

Tato paccha 1944 me vasse mahacariyo Veni Madhavo Lanka- 
dipam sampapuni Buddhadhammavisayakam desanaan katum. 
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Lankadfpam sampattadivasato patthaya cso mahacarij'o inaiii 
passitun ativiya ussitkko ahosi ti anfiasim- Aharp pi Kolamba- 
nagaram gantva tassa desanam sutva p«iiadi\‘ase tassa ariuUianani 
paticca tassa tavakalika-vasauattli^am agiini^siin. So atipamndito 
maip vanditva ekaghatik^iattam kalain may a sokacdmin karouto 
uisidi. Tato pac(i& pi Lai’ika\':ssAvijjalaye?iia muddrii>itc‘ tcmusika- 
sangahe mayS plifcatikatanJ Biiddlughosacaiitani nimittaip katvsl 
attaao matiip pakasetvA Ickhajiam li&i. 

T rlSni ta&<;a mabucari^sa bahavo siss^ .saiiti Villi j an aim ka; tchi 
bhavantahi attaiio ficanyam auugaiitva t<Ji\a slrddliaui kiccaui 
nitfhapctabbaui, annaiii pi pajij’csaiia-mfilaka-kiccain arabhitahlxltu 
ti nivedemi. TatM hi so amlilcari}^ sakasissehi garukato iiulnko 
plijito ca blia^'issati, na anilatiid. 


B. M. Barua Comm^moraiicti Volume 
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BUDDHA’S LAST MEAL ./ 

By E. J. Thomas 

The subject of this note is one that would have been hig hly 
suitable for the abilities of the scholar whose loss we ore now 
deplorit^. 

The meaning of sW^aramaddava. the food eaten by Buddli at 
his last meal, has often been debated. My immediate purpose, 
hfAvever. is not to discuss modem tlieories, but rather to ask what 
we may take to have been the conclusions of the earliest commen*» 
tators. Thejic are Buddliaghosa in his commentary on the Mahd- 
fannibldm-^Ua {4, 18) and Bhaimnapaia on ike same passage, as 
IT ocairs in his commentary on Uddna, VIII, 5. Their comments 
consist of two parts, that in which they set forth their own views 
and that in which they record the views of others. 

Buddhaghosa's words arc: Sukarame^davan U ndlitarunassa 
ndliiinnassa ekajeUhaka-sukarassa pavaiUifnan^am. TAtfi ' kira 
mudu^ e'ew ^tniddkaH ca hoti. 7 am patiydddp^d sadhuka^t^ 
paeSpeivd H ^0. This tells us that the substance was the fresh 
flesh at an excellent boar, neither too young nor too old, that it was 
held to be soft and oily, and that Cunda caused it to be prepared 
and well cooked. 

Dhammap&la gives the same information in a more concise 
form, but he makes an important addition by telling us that the 
explanation cornea from the Mahd’aflhakaihd. It is probable that all 
our real information goes back to this lost commentary. His words 
are: Sukaramaddavan H sdkara^sa muda $iniddkarj% pavatiamaij^an 
H. MahS^affhakathdyaf^ vuUafft. Buddhaghosa has merely e^anded 
this, and .there can be little doubt that he as well as Dhammapaia 
drew his information from the old commentary. We may form the 
important conclusion that neither of them knew more about the 
matter than what they found in this commentary, and there they 
found that it was boar's flesh. There is no reason to tl^itiif that 
^ey knew more than what the commentary told them. They were 
living in South India or Ceylon, several centuries after the event, 
and what they knew depended on the tradition preserved in the 
commentaries, and not upon any knowledge of the preparation of 
food in the time of Buddha. 

The word in question does not simply mean boar's flesh, but in 
the view of the commentators some confection made from it by 
cooking. This gaye the opportunity to seek for other inteipietations. 
Dr. Waldschmidt in his important discussion of the question says 
that already among the old native commentators a great uncertainty 
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prevails about the meaning of sftkaraTiiaddavain.^ This is scarcely 
a fair statement of the problem. The two oldest commentators 
are not uncertain. They are in agreement, and it is clear that tin.*>‘ 
state definitely that it was boar's flesh. They record the \ iL'\vs of 
others, which they reject. Bnddhaghosa himself docs injt scorn to 
have known of them, as the passage in his commentary rcoordiu;* 
them does not occur in the oldest Mis,, and that tliis is not an acci¬ 
dental oinissioa, Init a later addition to the text is showti l>y the 
fact that in one MS. it has been added in brackets. C«>nsc<jucntly 
we cannot suppose that the matter is very old, even if it is tis old 
as Buddhaghosa. The words are: Siikara-maddavan ti />iiiiu /nuifi/- 
odanassa patica-gorAsa^y^a-pdcana-vidhanassa nSm' clam yaiful 
gava^pinam ndma pSka^amafjt. Keci bhaiuinti: tiikaramaddavam 
nhna raz^anavidhi, lam pana rasSyana-katihe dgacchati. Tam 
Citndcna Bhagavato ^rinibbdnatfi iia bhaveyyd U. rasdyanatft pafi- 
yaUan ti. Here we lave two interpretations: (i) that it was aift 
rice prepared according to a method of cooking with the five product,s 
of the cow, and (2) tlit it was a kind of rasdyana such as occurs 
in the rasdyana-idsiras. Rasdyana is well known in 
Bbhtlingk in hia shorter Dictionary explains it as an elixir, a class of 
substances intended to strengthen the organism, to revive it, and 
to give long life. That this Ts meant here is shown by the further 
statement that Cunda had prepared it in order that the Nirviiia 
of the Lord should not take place, i.e. in order that he should continue 
to live. 

The text of the corresponding passage in the Udlna commentary 
is in a sad state. The editor puts the correct reading ras^ayian ti 
in the margin, and gives as the text the meaningless rasiyantan ft'. 
He appears to suggest in a note that this is meant for rasayatanan 
ft, and it is probable that this is what the scribe intended to write, 
but here it makes no sense. The followiM words show that an 
elixir or strengthening drug was meant: '^ey say that Cunda 
having heard that the Lord will today attain Nirvina, thought that 
surely after having eaten it he would live longer, gave it from a desire 
that the Master should live long.’ 

Why should these views have arisen ? They are in contradic¬ 
tion not only with the older view but with one another. Dr. Waid- 
schmidt su^ests that they are due to the objection to flesh-eating 
in some schools. This objection is quite dear in the Lankavatara- 
^ra. This is not an early sQtra, but it may quite well have existed 
in the time of Buddhaghosa. There is however no indication of 
this motive in the commentaries. 

The view that the food was a preparation of milk and 
nee admits of another explanation. Later on, in the sutta the 


* Beiirdge 2vr Texig4SchicM< <i*s Mahaparinirvi^osOlra. Gottingen, 1939, 
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mention of this meal, Buddha’s last meal, is broi^ht into com¬ 
parison with his last meal before his enlightenment. Both of them 
are said to be alms of greater fruit and blessing than any others. 
As the mea! before his enlightenment was an elaborate preparation 
of milk, it would not be surprising for a commentator to explain 
the last meal as being of the same kind, but it does not appear how 
this could he an explanation of sukaramaddava. The view also 
that it was ra^ayana is no explanation. Even if Cunda's motive had 
been the wish to give a streugthenit^ elixir, it tells us nothing about 
the nature of the substance or its name. 

The two remaining e:y)lanations mentioned by Dhammapila 
both rest on the view that the substance was something vegetable:— 
(i) sukarehi maidiUt-vamsa-kaltro, sprout of bamboo made soft by 
boars, and (2) siikarehi maddiia-paSiSff jdtam Mcckattakatp, mush¬ 
room grown in a place made soh by boars. The last has been a 
favourite explanation of modern expounders. Rhys Davi^ said 
it was truffle, apparently because he knew tiat both truffles and 
mushrooms are fungi. But the picturesque name akicckattaka, 
‘snake-umbrella’, proclaims that it was not like truffle an under¬ 
ground fungus. 

We are thus left with the view of the earliest commentator 
that the substance was a preparation of boar’s £esh. The two 
oldest extant commentators accept this view. The other theories 
recorded are some of them absurd, and probably not old, as 
Buddhaghosa does not appear to have beard of them. Neither he 
nor Bhammapila knew much, hut it was probably all that was 
known in South India some eight centuries after the event. One gap 
in the evidence still remains. What was the word used in Sansknt 
versions of the Canon ? We may guess that it was s^kara-wardava. 
The researches of Dr. Waldschmidt cany the matter a little further. 
He has been collecting all the remains of the Sanskrit version of the 
MahaparinirvSiM-s^a as well as those preserved in Tibetan and 
Chinese versions, and has translated the account of Buddha's last 
meal from the Sarvastivadin Dirghaganta. The translation of the 
Chinese words is given by Dr. wfidschmidt as Sandel {Baum) 
piUt, 'sandal-wood mushroom'. The Chinese translator has not 
tried to translate the Sanskrit word, but has taken the interpretatiozi 
which he found current, probably in a Sarvastivadin school, and 
which almost agrees with the ahicckaUaka recorded by Dhammapala. 


WAS THERE ANY VAISHNAVA SECT IN EXISTENCE 
IN THE GUPTA PERIOD ? 

By D. R. Rhandajucar 

Though tliere art many Paraniabliagavatas especially among 
the Gvipta Princes, it was not clear whether there v as any Vnishruiva 
sects flourishing in tiie Oupta period. The Vaisliinu'a sects that 
were well known were those of R 4 muniija. Madht'a, Niinliurkn. 
Vallabha and so on. But they all arose from the siih century 
onwards. In fact, no scholar has shown on q)igra}dric evidence 
that there was any Vaishiia\'a sect in existence licfore the iith 
century. In the course of my study of the Gupta Iiuscrji^tions, I 
happened to light upon an qrigrapliic record found at Tuxim in 
the Punjab and belongii^ to the 4th or 5th amtury wliich 

S e^s apparently of a Sitvata sect. It records the benefactions 
Ach&rya Somatr&ta, who was the younger brother of Xcharya and 
Upddhy&ya YakstrSta (II). The latter pertained to the CJotama 
gotra aid was a son of Achdrya Vasudatta born of RAvan!, Whether 
RAvanl was an mdividual name of his mother it is difficult to say. 
But lUvani seems to be a metronyinic, Rivaija being a branch of 
the VaSiftha §oira. At any rate, the ^very fact that Ya^astrdU 
(II) is said to belong to the Gotama eotra is enough to show that 
this family of Ach&Tyas was BrShma^ by caste. Vasudatta’s father 
was Yaiastrita (I), and this Ya^tr&ta was a devotee of Bliagavat 
(VAsudiva), to whom, we are told, the YOga practice of theirya 
^tvatas had come down througji many generations, Thi s maket; 
it quite clear that this family of ZchSryas were not otdy Br&hman 
by caste but were adherents of the SAtvata sect with its peculiar 
^e of Yoga. This receives a most welcome confirmation from the 
Sdivaia-saMhitS. the contents of which have been so admirably 
summed up by R, G. Bhandarkar, Rgm&nuja also sums it up 
succmctly as follows: 'That this worship of that which is of a four¬ 
fold nature means worship of the hipest Brahman, called Vasudeva 
js declared in the Sdivata-samhitd: ^'This is the supreme-Sastra, the 
great Brahmdpanishad, which imparts true discrimination to the 
BrAhm^yrorsbipping the real Brahman, under the name of VSsu- 
deva. That hipest Brahman, called VAsudeva, having for its body 
the complete a^egate of the six quahties, divides itself in so far 
^ ri? subtle' [Sukshma], or 'division' (vyuha), or 'mani- 

lestauon {wbhava), and is attained in its fullness by the devotees 
who, according to their qualifications, do worship to it by means of 
works guided by knowledge. From the worship of the Vibhava- 
ssptet one attains to the vyuha, and from the worship of the vyuha, 
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one attains to the'Subtle’ called Vasudeva, i.e, the highest Brahman 
—such is their doctrine- By the vibhava we have to understand 
the aggregate of beii^s, such as R§ma, Krishna, etc., in whom the 
highest Being becomes manifest; by the vyUka the fourfold arrange¬ 
ment or division of the highest Reality, as VdsudSva, Saihkarshaiia, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha; by the '^btle' the highest Brahman 
itself, in so far as it has for its body the mere aggregate of the six 
qualities—as such it is called 'V^udSva'. R. 0 . Bhaiidarkar's 
summary of the Sdtvata-saMita supports the above statement in 
every way and supplements it in one respect. The most important 
point is ^at Brahuidpanishad, the hipest &istra, reveals itself 
to a qualified Brahman only, when he worships VgsudSva as Brahman. 
The second important point noticeable in nls summary is that ‘this 
Sistra along with Raha^a is fruitful to those who have gone through 
YCga with its eight parts and whose soul is devoted to mental sacrifice. 
The Ydgins, who are Brdhmans guided by the Vedas and who have 
given up tlie mixed worship, are competent for the worshij) of the 
—single one, dwelling in the heart/ Thus the second important 
l)omt noteworthy about the S&tvata sect is that there is a special 
type of YCga connected with it. Now, both these points are notice¬ 
able about the Sdtvata sect described in the TusAm record. The 
Aebiryas of this sect are all Brdhmans and belonged to the Gdtama 
gdtra. Secondly, the first of these AchAryas named Ya^astrdta is 
described not only as a devotee of Bhagavat (Vdsudfiva) 1 )ut also 
as 'one to whom the Ydga practice of the Zrya Sitvatas had come 
down through many generations.' After this agreement in im¬ 
portant points, can there be any doubt that there was a Vaisbiava 
sect called the Sitvatas which was in existence in the Gupta period ^ 
Further, we have to note that this Sitvata sect was, in regard to 
the order of succession, more akin to the Vallabhachlri where the 
succession was from father to son than to the Riminuja, Madhva 
or Nunbirka where the succession was from Saitinyisi teacher to 
^aihnyis! pupil. 


ROBERT OR ME AT MADRAS 1754-58 
By C. S.. Srintvasachari 


.•D rAi«nWn/M ami the 

Fa^er of C^^tal History . He was bom at An jengo, ilic southern- 

MaJabar Coast, and ^bratcsd as tht- 
birth-place of Ehxa. He was the son of J)r. Alexander 

Onne. who was Ph>^ciau and Surgeon on the Bombay J^stablisji. 
ment and subsequently rose to be the Chief of that settlement After 

was ainirentic^ in the 
the Company and subsequently, after a year nf 

^ ^PPoioted to East India Company V 
semce as a Wnter Bengal Presidency in 1743. During his 

hh^^G^^rtr‘4?r^ co!iq)08ed the first and wond Ixjoks ol' 
his General I^a of the Government and People of Indostan' which 
was later published m his 'Historical Framents' (17821 Thi- 
C^cutta CouncaJ had a high opinion of his abilities and iii i'to 

^ wws on the reform of the police and th^ 
admimstrauon of that Presidency. When he v^ited 
England m 1753.^, he communicated his views as to French ambi 

KX' .st;.pSs 

0 « 4 e. 3 t/s 4 t^W ^\??k St. 

Adlercron to 

of his conceit which he had a]T^a,^A^t ^ ^cutta. An instance 
seen in tl^U« fromll^Zw^U^^ 

(Tinivati in the South Arcot to C^e, dated Trivady 

.ua the 

and piiui«d it OD a blank 1 ^ inSeVlm^SlB? ^ ^ ^ Adniiral. in 1757 
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for his coming voyage to England. It proceeds thus: ‘I think 
Palk and you call him Cicero. If he's like the honest Roman of that 
name I can't pay you mater compliment than by quotiig a sentence 
out of Quintilian, '^oc prepositum sit fuibis exempUtm. lUe se 
projedsse sciat cm Cicero valde placebit*' and I must conceive a good 
opinion of Mr. <>rme because he's esteemed by two gentlemen for 
whose judgment I have a profound x^eneration.' Orrae was weak, 
like his companions in general, and hankered after both ^eedy 
promotion and a quicWy amassed fortune. Unfortunately he 
resorted to very dubious means for realizing them; nor was he 
particularly fast and faithful to friends, though his friendship for 
Give persisted undiminished in vigour for a number of years. 
Colonel Alexander Heron had asked Orme to act as his representative 
at Madras during his absence on an expedition to Madura and 
Tiniievelly (1755); hwt in one of Orme's lengjthy letters to John Payne, 
a Director or the Company, dated Madras, 36th October, 1755, we 
come across expressions of considerable personal spite of the Colonel. 
In another letter dated Madras, Pebniary 9, 1757, describing the 
troubles in Tiunevelly, caused by Mahfuz Xhan, Orme says that at 
the request of the Council, he personally drew up the chains upon 
which Colonel Heron was tried by a Court Martial, after dismission 
from the ser\’ice, and rendered incapable of serving the Company 
any longer. 

To facilitate his rise in official favour, Orme did not scruple to 
criticize hi seniors, especially Governor P^ot, in his private fetters 
to John Payne, Deputy Chairman and Chairman of the Court of 
Directors; Payne no doubt was the prime smner, but Orme h^ to 
be the greater sufferer by this action. Suspicions of Orme's conduct 
soon leaked out; he was subjected to a ^ind of social ostracism; 
charges of corruption were brought against him; and he had to 
resign his post and leave the country at the very moment when 
his succession to the Governorship had been sanctioned by ^e 
Directors. The only extenuating plea in favour of Orme's action 
is that such unholy alliances were then only too common between 
the Directors in London and their servants in India. 

Colonel Davison Love describes the dirges of corruption 
against Orme and also ^ows, however, after his return to Ei^and, 
the Directors expressed themselves assured that he had extorted 
large sums from the Nawab (see Vol. II of VesHees of Old Madras). 

Thus Orme's letter to Payne, dated Madras, 36th October, 
1765, is prefaced as containing' Characters of the Council, entre nous, 
nothing else very material, confidential.' In that letter he describes 
‘as a matter of duty' ( 1 ), the characters of Messrs. Lawrence, whom 
he describes as ‘honourable but vain’, Saunders as ‘oversharp', 
Palk as ‘intr^ing and fond of money’, Bourdiier as'sensible but 
weak and choleric', Wynch as ‘prejudiced and violent'; says that 
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Clive had made a fortune of £40,000 as 'contractor to N-ictual the 
aray' at the rate of six f<tnams a man each day, and that the rate 
which was afterwards reduced to four ftmmns. still Mt a great profit; 
Xabal in Council against Saunders, headed by Lawrence and Palk: 
Pilots extraordinary deference for Lawrence; much jiewoiial 
smte shown in the condemnatioxi of Colonel Heron' (a greater part 
of the letter is printed in H. D. Love's Vestiges of Old \’ol II 

pages 484 el seq.). . - , 

In another letter dated 2nd November, 1766, Unuv explained 
the real reason for the attack on Calcutta by Siraj-icd-DowIali in 
1756. ascribing it 'either to the private instigation of Hnkm hee or 
Coja Wajid or to the Nawab's eagerness to please the anuy hy 
giving It the plunder of the richest town in Bengal ' He praised 
HolweU and condemned Drake for their conduct and—what is really 

that on account 

of h^ bM health he would not be able to accept nomination to be 
the President for Bengal. ‘My constitution, whwh thro' my applica¬ 
tions IS now loaded with infirmities even in this the best of climates 
mil r^der me uttoly incapable of being of any service in that of 
whi^ is the very worst.' In yet another communication, 
dated the day following that of the previous one, Chmt really 
dwmed for kmself entire credit and merit of arranging that 

^edition to Bengal, and maintained 
t^t Pigot at hia was of use to support and aive. Both 

the loss of Calcutta 
and ^ collMgues of their appointments as memljers 
n Si! Co^t^ m Bengal; but Governor Bigot and the rest 
of the Ma^as Cot^ were not of this opinion and held that the 
^res«tatives of the Select Committee should continue to function 
men Chve failed to return with his troops from Bengal to Madras 
^ thus observed: (letter dated Madras. 

Pi*y^«“oe of Clives genius is, by what I ha^-e 
“ “ot averse to advantages is 
prospects have united I am no Wer 
^t he (hM) lost his reason on this occasion.' In an^er 
suggests that Bigot was weak to deal with 
^ l^athas and ^et^rfhis own ideas as to what should be done 
Witt M^ore and the Nawab in their mutual wrangling over Tri- 
.f^°P0ly m 1757. Regarding Nawab MuhammadAU^oWsa^' 

double-dealing may square with tte 
nothing but dissimulation wiU do 

do ^ sincerely as I 

Nabob. He has cunning but no sense—ctuming to make 

timej^hen te should withdraw his splendom to 
assume it some years hence with certamty. StiU he £ a Brince 
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and these avulsions from his State tear his pride to pieces—He is 
an o^ect of compassion.* 

That Clive and Onne had an iinavowed secret understanding is 
seen from the letter of the latter to Lord Holdemesse, dat^, Madras, 
November 15, 1757, in which he writes: 'Col. Qive has made his 
fortune at Beng^ and writes to me thal he is no longer a cross to 
niy views in the succession to this (Madras Government)'.* 

But while Orme was indulging in these hopes and insinuating 
himself into favour with the authorities at Home, Pigot at Madras 
became increasingly sus])icio\is of Orrae, who, in turn, shrewdly 
suspected that Payne mi^t have communicated some of his remarks 
to the Governor. The misunderstanding between Pigot and Onne 
reached ibi climax when the former <menly accused the latter, at a 
Coimcil Meeting, of seeking presents from the Nawab, as well as of 
cowardly conduct in wishing to leave Madras, when the Presidency 
wns threatened with an attack by Lally. Even according to HiU, 
Nvho has u partiality for Orme, the fact that Orme was known to have 
acted as a spy upon his colleagues was the real reason of Pigot's 
euinity which brought about his own early retirement from the 
Company's service. Orme's failure in his game is attributed to bad 
health and weak character on which his friends looked with dismay. 
Clive had indeed warned Orme that with reference to his leavii^ 
Madras he would be charged with cowardice. 

The sequel of Orme's spying upon his colleagues and reportii^ 
to Payne was thus a natural and quick retribution. Orme cherish^ 
strong hopes of succeeding Pigot as Governor; but his indiscretion 
and espionage having le^ed out, he was ostracized socially by 
Pigot, Lawrence and others, Soon after the Company's Despatch 
arrived at Madras, September, 1758, wHch nominated Orme to 
succession to the Governorship after Pigot, the latter preferred two 
charges against him in open Council- The first related to his 


^' During Qive’a absence in the field, it was Oxzzie who looked after his private 
^siness as well as hk interests at bead^quarUrs. So again, later oa, when in 1756 
it was proposed to send an espedition to Bengal, Clive and Orme acted in unison ia 
the Conndl, and it was apparently on Orme's suggestion that Figot chose Give to 
take the command, and wh» Qxve went, it was to Orme that he entrusted tbe care 
of his wife and of his private affairs. Then comes the first hint of difference, dive 
refuses to return to Madras, and, worse stiff, refuses to send back the Madras troops. 
Orme suspects that his unexpectedly great success has turned his head, and that 
he is carried away by his desire for wealth and his pasnos for fighting. Howet*er, 
explanations are forthcoming. Clive's departure to Bei^ hsd cleared the way 
for Orme's possible accessiou to the governorship of Madras and the breach is healed. 
Orme returns to England, whither he is fcdlowed not long after by Clive, The old 
fr ien d sh ip is renewed, and in 1763 the first volnme of History Is produced probably 
in close coUaboratioii, but gradu^ly the equality and friendship disappears.' {India 
OffiuLibrary, — 'EwopMn^SS in — Vol.II,Parti; Orme ColUcHon' —by S. C. HiU 
(1916), IntxodacUon—pages xxs and sra.) 
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preparation to remit his fortune to HngJand in Dutch biHs and to tahe 
^ pa^e for Ktirope in the GTanUiam. shortlv before the expected 
Fren^ a^e of Madras. These acts betrai-ed a weakness of charactw 
on which ^ fnends hke Oive looked with dismav as it was openlv 
condoned as cow^ce by hLs enemies. (..) A more serious c^rgi 

** sticceKiion to the CoieniorshS 

had reached Madras, Orme liad addrei^ed 
a letter to the bawab on his newpneqiects. He .=ci)t for flu- Nawahs 
v^il Mveral Bcics, stressed on the services he had rendered to the 
Nawab and Mid that he should be rewarded Renennislv, or else he 
w^Id put mai^e^nt of the greatest i.art of the Nawah'. 

de 31 ^ 'he nianner lie 

inh;fi??L"i^'^>.*M“*'S^!‘ *“ 'hme mentioned 

shfc ilfn his piwpectii-e accession to the (lovemor- 

th?Go™m?r h’abob) might look upon 

Ws ^^lar v"“ "1? gentlemen, he only las 

" '"** he who had esjiou.sed his cau« 
t^^hh^I^ his tfairs going into other hands 

man njs (the Isabels), that he could have had sixtv thousand 
pagodas from Teterapah Moodilly (Titarapjin Mudali' Renter) if 

the routhwai^ of 

him ^han) would have given 

OTO^ngnam(Sruangam)audTncbinopoly. Butthat notwithstand 

hi. per^nal request the Nawab is said to have renlied that 

do as^pl^^ and he was free to ' 

thtaSJrof^4^„rb“«?.^fh^ He totany denied 
tion, directly or (Orme) had made any st®ula- . 

h, ss £„“ss£“srtaKs‘i; ■' 
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the Nawab was an absolute foi^e^y. Finally he said that, rather 
than suffer under such imputations, he would forthwith resign 
the service of the Company, (Fort St. George Consultations, 25th 
Sejjtember, 1758.) 

Three days later, the inquiry began concerning the letter that 
Orme was alleged to have written to the Nawab- The Nawab 
confirmed the statement made by Pigot and in the Council and 
added that Orme had demanded 20,000 pagodas and said, empha¬ 
tically and definitely, that he would not take even one pagoda less- 
The Nawab was accompanied on the occasion by his vakil, Antaji 
Pantulu. He asserted that Orme’s note was delivered to him by 
Sunka Rama Junior, his dubash. Sunka Rama Junior, who was 
then questioned denied at first all knowledge of the note; but when 
he was made to face Antaji Pantulu, he admitted that he had indeed 
dT<afted and delivered the document, though without the knowledge 
of his master. The Madras Council decided that Orme's taking his 
i)as«age for Kuiope on the eve of the French sie« of Madras was 
^aii ill-timed step and unbecoming the station he bore in the Com¬ 
pany's service.’ With regard to his alleged note to the Nawab, 
the Council was of the opinion that though there was no actual 
proof of Orme having sent the note, it was 'extraordinary and 
unaccountable that Sunka Rama should have without his knowledge 
written it and delivered to the Nawab, along with an oral com¬ 
munication.' 

On the question of the actual demand by Orme of a large sum 
from the Nawab, the testimony of the Nawab and his vakil appeared 
to the Council to be strong aud clear; and the Board resolved that 
it 'had the greatest reason to believe that part of the charge at 
least was just and true.' 

The Directors at Home decided, in November 1759, that Orme 
was a very unfi.t person to continue in their service. But since the 
ship in which he had embarked was captured by the French near 
the Cape of Good Hope, all the documents that she conveyed were 
lost and never reached the Company. Though the Directors then 
expressed their opinion that they were assured that Orme had 
extracted large sums from the Nawab, after a few years they con¬ 
doned his behaviour at Madras and appointed him as Historio¬ 
grapher to the Company. Such was the shortness of memories in 
those days of intenave jobbery and political corruption. 

Mr. S- C. Hill thus sums up what he deems a just verdict of 
Orme's conduct: 'It is to be regretted that no further information 
is to be found in connection wi 3 i the charge of corruption brought 
against him by P^ot, more especially as the Court of Directors 
resolved that he had extorted laige sums of money from the Nawab. 
Still the decision of the Court is not sufficient io convince one of 
Orme's guilt, when one remembers his conq)aratix'e poverty at the 
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time of his retirement» the imscrui^iiloiis character of the Nawab, 
the submisacn of the chaises against Orrae through mid by his 
enemies in the Madras Council, and, finally, the fact that the Court 
took no action on its own resolution.' ^ 

Orme was conscious n{ his la|xscs since he wrote to Payne, on 
November 17, 1757, from Madras, as if in partial extenuation of 
himself: 'I kiiow not whether such double-dealing; iua\' Sijuare with 
the politics of Euroiie, but in Asia, nothing but dissimulatirni will 
do/ 

Too late, Orme wrote, in Nox'ember 1767, to Colonel Jasejdi 
Smith, when opining that he would have preferred the English 
allying themselves with Haidar AJi, rather than with the Ni?:aiu, 
and advised him to avoid the receipt of presents ‘as the bane of 
every n^utation in India*. 

It is amusing to read that S. C. Hill thus upholds the fair name 
of Orme—‘The a«isive reason why Orme laid down his pen (when 
he had brought down his History to 1761) was the disgraceful conduct 
of many of the successors of Saunders. P^t, Lawrence and Coote 
He (Orme) had lived amongst heroes in an A^ of Iron and had told 
their story in language which did honour both to himself and them; 
it was not fitting that he should describe how lesser men thought 
that in the misery of the country they had found an Age of OtoM. ' * 
One may ask: 'What did Clive, Orme's hero, do in the of Oold ? 
What did Orme himself do in the Age of Iron?'* 


A Pagezxi. lBtiodnctiontoVQl.II. Parti, 

* Pan ZXX7 of Eill’a Introductioii to Orwv CoUtOum. 

, Orme'a Jiliaioa to Mnrtaxa Ali of V«llo« early ia 1756. The iiuuion 

f^. waa the caaae of the faihire? (w* 99 -x<w <>£ C S. STinwiaacliari— 

l'tgt$eU«s fnm tk« HMtory oj Ou IFaiafa^ }>yv^ of the Canutic. 1744-1556). 
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By K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 

Five copper plates are all the evidence we have on this ancient 
dynasty of eastern Deccan, there being hardly any references to them 
in the contemporary charters of other dynasties, I shall discuss 
the genealogy and the history of this line briefly as they have given 
rise tu differences of opinion among scholars for whim indeed, it 
will ap]>onr soon, there is really little justifleation. I shall start 
with setting forth the primary data: 


Chikku^ Flatus,' 

Mo1iArajaM2dhavav&iman, perforoied xi 
Asvam«db 4 S and i,ooo —Sarva- 

itiadha, Bahuauvaxoa, Fun^arika, Fu* 
fu^medha^ VIJaMya, Yiiddh7a9o4ajti, 
R&jufiya, FriwrBjya and Prlj&patya 
being namad, | 

VikrameBdravaniian (Vi^ukuedi Vuk&ta 
vaTTuUdviiyUaiiikAra Jann^), 

Mohurija IndrabliaftArakavannan, scat' 
Ured bis kinsmen by mere contraction 
of eyc'browa.'^ADekacatuidanta aa* 
mara ^nghatta Vijayf; founded ghati- 
has and gave away much ^vealth, a 
Faramamihdvaia. 

UahSrSja Vikiamendravaxman, eldest 
son all kingly qualities even in 
infancy, Faramamftlie^vara gave in 
lOth year vi. Regonram, S,E. of lUvi* 
reva on the Rrisbnavetma to Siva 
temple from camp at Vijaya-L^tilQfa. 
(^Eu lion standing to proper li^t with 
a iore'paw railed,) 


The FAuatiktbaai Fzatbs.* 

Mah&r 2 Lja M&dhavavarman, worshipper of 
Lord of Sri Parvata, orneinent of 
Vi^nnkuodlns, performed eleven aiva- 
md^hdi and 1,000 other sacrifices. 


Vikramendravanaaa, ornament of two 
fatiiilies (not named). 

Indiavarman, a laramamihe^vara Ase* 
kacaturdanta-aamaxaaaogha^-vijayi; 
Donated from camp at Furanisaxngama 
in 27th year of reign vi. Pernvitaka in 
Plakir&ftta to a Brahmin. (Seal lion 
advancing to proper right with left 
fore*paw raised*,} 


1 El. IV, 193-8 (Kielhom). 

» El. Xn, pp. 133-6 (Hultasch). 
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IsUS:. I-* 

Ualurijft Govudavannan. worshi|;^i of 
L4)r4 ^riparvata. inetab^ of V^mkon- 
fanu^ afld a devote of 
aides being Uberal donor of cm's. land, 
and gold. | 

Mfidhavavamian HirrtuyagarMia pra- 
sQta, Tnvarauagani'bhavajia-gata* 
ynvati-brdaya nandaiiah: p«rforrRer of 
12 eifmmgihfui and i.ooo ngK^fonazr; 

Donor in year 37 from can» «t Radavada 
of v». Vflembali in CnddATadk^vaya 
to Agnxiarmftfi of Vatna 

Maocyana Bhat^raka. baJovad sod of 
donor, and exacntor of the grant. 

Seal has two registers: upper one baa 
I^ksnd or Svasoka on p«icttal 
by two lampstaods a^ sormoented 
by Sun ^ Moon, Lower raster bcnnt 
l^end: orl'MIdhava vamia. (AfohabM 
earlier than Rimatlrtlum and Chik* 
kuDa.) 

frtn. n 


POLAKITtr' Pr.ATltf.- 
SriN'ibtatuahencIni 

< WK’iiidov.innuj! \'ikra:iiK<roy.i riclor in 
nniiieroiRi battles. 

Maluiruja MoiUinvavaruian Trivaranu* 
gara-Klia vaiiu-gntaparania-y aval ijutm* 
viltarainTatili; hnlu )’; hiru^y^gin • 
blia-irtiKftfaU. and ti e<ff'«Twrrf/?e,v, Ja- 
lUi^yo. (I«iicd when king iiiul just 
crossed tbe IfOd&vari for in 

theeord. 




MaKftrftja BOdbaAtvarroan, eteven AiKwmedhas and x.ooo 
agnispsnus. 

'I 

Devavarroan 
(of grant oalonr). 

M&dhavavnrroao Trifcuta makyidhtpaU, devotee of Sri 
Parvatasvtoj (grant from Aiuaraptira u year. (4) 7) (alphabet 
earlier than IpQr 1). 

There has been con^dcrable difference of opinion on how to combine 
t^he genealogies of these five records into a united scheme I have 
had evasion to consider this matter more than once, and I wish to 
state^e the opimons I have formed after my last study whidi was 
und^en some time s^o along with Dr. S. Kameswararao who 
was worlmg on his thesis on the Ganges of Kalinga. 

The scheme that is now holdii^ the field is that of Dr D C 
carcar put forward by him in his Successors of the Sdtavdhanas 
pages ^104. While I believe that his sdieme is an advance on 


* El. XVn, 334-7 (HnltMcb). 
» JAH 31 S. VI, pp. 17 ff. 
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that of K. V. Lakshinana Rao which is rightly criticized by him, 

T 1 )elieve a different leconstiuctioii is possible and necessary*. 

It will be readily seen that Nos. (1) and (2) above give the same 
genealogy and cause no difficulty, so that we start with this: 

Madhavavarntan 1 

I 

Vikr&Rieodra\’arDian I 
ludrabhaft&rakavarman 
Vikiuinundravaiuiaa II 

Again. Nos, j and 4 likewise agree and give us 

V^ikramabendrA 

Goviadavarman 

MSdhavavaTnian 

(Manehyaoabhattilraka) 

Now comes the question if M&dhavavarman in these two genea¬ 
logies is one aird the same person. Hultzsch who was not aware 
of No. 4 as it was not before him, suggested the identity ^ and followed 
it up by saying that M&dhavavarman II of No. 5 was his grand¬ 
father, making thus three Mddhava-varmans in all. The latter 
statement is now antiquated by No 4 which shows that Govinda- 
varman's father was Vikram^endra, i.e. Vikracnendra and not 
Mftdhava. 

Dr. Sircar holds that the identity of the hl&dhavavarmao. of 
(i), (2) and (i) proposed by Hultzsdi still holds good. This view 
rests on two grounds—paleo^aphy and common ^itbets. The * 
argument from paleography is not decisive: Dr. ^car himself 
ignores Hultzsch^s view of the paleography of these records when 
he puts Madbavavarman TI of No. (5) after the nder of the same 
name an No. (3), and though he himself shows no awareness of the 
need for justifjdi^ this reversal of HulUsch’s view of the paleography 
of the two sets of Ipdr plates, Dr. Gopalachari has set up a defence 
for it which I no longer consider decisive.* It is well to remember 
Fleet's warning that ‘it is not easy to fis within a century or so, or 
even more, on simply paleograpbical grounds, the time of an undated 
record'. And in this case we do not lack external evidence that 
the date of Nos. (3) and (4) must be put much later than the identi¬ 
fication of Madbavavarman of these records with the homonymous 


» El. XVU, p. 335. 

* Early History of Uu Andha Coitrttry, pp. 204 ft. 
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ruZers of (i) and (2) would allow. It bas been pointed out that tiie 
donee of No. (4) was the father of the donee of a grant of the same 
place made in the fifth year of the reign of Eastern Calukya Jaya- 
simha I. This difficulty in chronolc^- is fairly insuperable as 
becomes dear from the breakdown of Prof. V. V. ifiraiOii's effort 
to hak up Vispuknndin history with that of the Somavamsis on the 
basis of the resulting genealogy.' <^rant No. {4) and with it No. t :) 
also must necessarily be taken much nearer the commoiiwniont of 
E. Cajiikya rule in Andhra, and this can be done only if \vv rucoenirA.* 
that Mftdhavavanjian of (3) and (4) was not the .same as the* nilw 
of (1) and (2) of the same name. Turning now to the ei)ithets. 
Sircar takes his stand on the eleven osvaptMas and i .uot> otlier sacri¬ 
fices common to (i). (3), (3) and (4) for identifying all the .\hVUia\'a 
varmajis of those records. In his ciiticisin of other views 1 tliink 
he allows his rhetoric to get the better of facts wlien he says- 'Pm 
if s^'e a^pt the above identifications wc have three Mfidha\-avar- 
rnai^I. II and III—all of whom were i>ciformers of de\'en 
mdhas and thousand agnificmas\ For I do not suppose that 
anyoiw said or can say that the second Midhavavarraan of Ipttr JI 
set {5) performed these sacrifices. Also it may be said that while 
^ speiw^ effort provina: an obvious point vis., the identity of the 
^nors of Nos, (5) and (4) from the similarity of epithets and descent 
he does not attach enough weight to the new epithets that distin¬ 
guish this ruler from Mfldhavavarman of Nos. (j) and h) viz 
hiranyaiarbkaproiuia and Trivara^ara. etc.* Now we are not 
m a portion to say whether these epithets were factually tnie or 
convention played a part in shaping them. Personally I have a 
stroM suspicion against these tens of aMutmedhas, hundreds of other 
sa(^ces and even of batties. They seem to be mostly rhetoric 
Md in interpreting such conventional attributes, it seems to me 
that we must take careful note of differences and not slur them I 
sugg^ that Mfi^vav^an of G) and (4) got the tiUes wWch 
tra^taon atte^ed to his earher namesake, and had others added 
to distinguish him^ from his ancestor, and I identify Vikramahen- 
^a of (4) with Vikra^dra II of (i). and evolve the genealo^ 
given below, which satisfies the objective test that the donee of U) 
mvst come in the g^eration preceding that of the donee of th^e 
Polamuiu grant of the Eastern Cdlukya Jayasimha I 
. objeefaon to this, so far as I can see, is paleographical 

VIZ., tbAt It virtually ^ores HulUsch’s view that lour lh\ is 
ember than the Ci kk i iHa (1) and Ramatirtham (2) grants; but W 
other arrangement of Dr. Sircar ignores another dictum of Hultzsch 


' El. XXII, pp. 20-1 tap. a. 3 on p 21 
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that {5) is earlier than (3). On the other hand (4), has been held to 
be much later than (i) and (2) and the identification of Vil^raeiidra 
of (4) with the second king oi that name in (i) has been proposed 
ind^^dently of considerations urged here; ‘ this, if correct, would 
dimmish very much the force of Hultzsch’s view of the palec^aphy 
of (3). Paleography, I have already said, cannot decide such narrow 
issues. 

The remaining grant IpOx II (5) causes no difficulty: the Ma- 
dhavavarman of this grant is obviou^y the same as the ruler of the 
same name in (i) and (2), so that the genealogy I propose is this: 

U&dliavavaimaa I (440-460) 


Dcvsvarman Vikr&mendiavaTinftQ 1 (460-60) 

M&dhavftvftrmfta II Icdrftvafmaa or bh&ttinka (460—515), 

(48 years) KizoaUxtham plates 

(IpDr 11 ) [ 

Vikraniendravamaa 11 
(Cikkuha. ^15-535) 

Oovindivarmaa (535>56) 

USdhavavarman ni flpnr I) 

» and (PoUmQru) (55$<x6] 

(Mancbyana Shat^iraka) 

The chronology can be only approximately determined from 
the fact, already mentioned, that the Polaiufiru grants of Midhava- 
vaiman III and E. Cldukya Jayasimha I are separated by just one 
generation. Jayasimha's grant is dated in the fifth year of his 
reign which commenced in A.D. 633 according to some and 641 
according to others. Adopting the later reckoning and c, 646 as the 
date of the grant of Jayasimha, we shall get c- 616 for the date of 
Madhavavarman Ill's grant, which seems to be dated in his 48th 
year, and working backward from this datum, muring the usual 
allowance for ea^ generation subject to indications gained from 
copper plates regarc&g the regnal periods of monarchs, we can get 
to w middle of flie fifd century as ute period of the rule of M&dhaav- 
varman I and the beginnings of Visi^ukundin power. The figures 
have been inserted in the genealogical table above. 

Dr, D. C. Sircar who indentifies all the Madhavavarmans of 
(i), (2), (3) and (4) necessarily finds the need for much special 
pleadii^ over the interval between the two Polamfiru giants of 
hOLdhavavarman (Visnuku^dm) and Jayasimha (£. C^ukya), has 
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to postulate a prolonged sorvival of Visnukupdin rule in the Andhra 
country after its conquest by the Cijukyas, and work out an elaborate 
justifi^tion, as unccDvindug as it is ingenious, for this hiehlv 
improbable readii^ of Andhra history.* ^ 

I shall conclude with a brief sketch of Vismtkupcjin history as 
I understand it. Speakii^ generally, the ViVnukunclins may lie 
said to have ruled the Andhra country in the intcn-al*lK>tween tlie 
^ankiyanis and the Kastera Cijnkyas. They rose tn ixiwer 
about the middle of the fifth century, and so far as we know Mndhava- 
varman I was the first ruler of the line. He is credited with 
devotion to the lord of Sriparvata and the perforniaiicx; of eleven 
aivamedhas and a thousand other sacrifices. We may hesitate to 
accept these statements as literally true, but there can be no doubt 
that he was a powerful ruler. He had a Vfikfttaka princess for his 
queen. Nothing definite can be stated about the identity of this 
princess ttough presumably she came from the Bfisim branch of 
mat family, and our chronological scheme points to her being a 
daughter of Devasena or even his sister. The records are singularly 
silent about the next long Vikramendra I, who is simply described 
as the ornament of two royal lines. Devavarman 'of great valour' 
w^, perhaps his elder brother who predeceased his father leaving 
behind a youM dald, afterwards Midhavavarman 11 who issues a 
gant in his for^-seventh year. Vikramendra I was followed on 
the throne by ha son Indravarman or Indrabhattfiraka, described 
as a powerful ruler, victor m many battles and a liberal patron of 
Gaining who founded many ghaiikas and gave away mu<i wealth 
^ IS s^d to have scattered his kinsmen by the mere contraction of 
his eye-brows. Tto is perhaps best ei^lained as implying an attempt 
Mfid^vayarman IT, after he grew up, to cross swords 
mth to co^ tod seek to get the kingdom into the hands of the 
branch. The quarrel obviously ended in a compromise and 
Mfid^vavannan n, who is described as lord of Trikfita-Malava 
and issues a grant from Amar^ura in the forty-seventh year of Ws 
reign, was allied to rule over a part of the western mountainous 
^on m the kmgdom owing a nominal alienee to Indravarman. 
T^u^-^aya tod Amarapura have been tentatively identified 

^ Narasaraopet taluq and with Amarfivati 
on the ba^ of the Krislto, both m the Guntur district; but we 
may not be sure of these identifications though they in no wav 
contravene sij^estion made here about the region of Madhava- 

R^tirtham plates of h« 27th year show 
that till late in to ragu Indrabhattllraka continued to be 
master of the bulk of the Vizagapatam district, as PlakirSstra, where 
he made a grant, coire^nds to the northern part of this district. 


SB 
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But towards the end of his reign, he had to face a hostile combina¬ 
tion formed against him possibly on account of his increasing power 
and territory. The Godivari plates of RajS PrithivimOla ^ mentioii 
an alliance among several chiefs to uproot by force Indrabhat^raka, 
whose el^hant Kumuda fof the S.W. quarter) was struck down 
by Indrddhir&ja mounted on his own elephant Supratika (of the 
N-E ). The monarch mentioned last was doubtless the E. Gangs 
ruler of Kalinga, Indravatman I, the earliest ruler of the line. He 
might have got help also from the VikStaka Harisena II among 
whose conquests AncUua is also included in the Ajanta inscription. It 
is probable that as a result of this conflict the Vi^iikundin ruler lost 
his northern marches to his rising namesake of Kalinga. Of the 
next two rulers Vikiamendra II and Govindavarman Vikramfiiraya 
no striking achievements axe recorded. But Mddhevavatman ni 
who seems to have been the last great ruler of the line is said to have 
been a hiranyagathha prasiUa, i.e. one who performed the sacred 
rite of kiranyagatbka which consists in the performer passing himself 
through an egg of gold which was afterwards distributed among the 
oflidating pnests. He made the grant of Polamflru when be had 
just crossed the Godfivai! with the desire of making conquests in 
the east {prag-vijigt^ayd Gcddvatim attiaran). Obviously this was 
a campaign und^aken to recover the country lost to the rulers of 
Kalinga by Indrabha^tAiaka as we have noticed above. The result 
of the expedition is not known. In both the pants of his reign 
dated in the 37tb and qSth regnal years, the long is sard to have 
caused delight to the young damseU of Xiivara-nagara. This has 
been taken to mean the city of Trivara, i.e, 'Kvaradeva, king of 
Mahfikosala, and Madhavavarraan has been credited with a victory 
over that king.* Tivaradeva has been assigned to A.D. 530-550. 
But as the dates both of Ttvaxa and Midhavavarman III rest on 
approximate calculations, the sli^t chronological discrepancy need 
not be a serious objection to the acceptance of this suggestion. 
Or the success might have been won against Tivara's son and suc¬ 
cessor Chandragupta. as Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao has su^:este<i.* 
But Tivaradeva was a powerful ruler of Kosala, and there is no 
evidence whatever in support of the suggestion of a war on the 
Somavam^s besides the rhetorical attribute given to Midhavavar- 
man in his plates. Again, Trivara is not the same as Tivara, and 
the expression, Trivaranagara is susceptible of the interpretation: 
three goc^ cities, and it is not altc^ether impossible that the orna¬ 
mental epithet means no more than that there were three flourishing 
cities in the Visnukundin kingdom where the king resided by turns. 


1 JBBRAS. XVI, p. 116. 
* El. XXII. pp. 19 ff. 
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Madhavavarman tiad also the title JanaOTya, and on the strength 
of this titie a book on prosody, Janairayt Chmxdoviciii, is attributed 
to the king himself or at least to his re^. Madhavavarman is 
described in his Polamuru grant as avasita^vivido'divyah, lit. one 
who knew the various fonns of ordeals. It may also mean one who 
put an end to them. It is 'not easy to decide if tlie king resorted 
to the use of ordeals in the judicial processes in his kingdom or 
abolished the practice. The former attcniative seems the more 
likely one. 

A damaged stone record of Madhavavarman in archaic charac¬ 
ters in Sansl^t language noticed at Velpuru in the Guntirr district 
may belong to this There is evidence that parts of the 

Vis];iukupd^ kingdom were breaking loose from it even before the 
invasion of Pulake^ 11; for at the time of that invasion we find 
a certain Prithivi-mahir&ja ruling FisUpura as an independent 
ruler, though his father's name Vil^unendn is dear evidence of the 
feu^toiy relation in which the family had stood to the Vi^^uk^d^s 
not long bdore.* Either M&dhavavarman himself or his son 
Ka^chyana must have been the Vengi ruler that sufiered defeat at 
the hands of Pulakeiin in the battle of Kunila (Colaii lake); the 
Vi^ukundins might have continued in a subordinate capacity for 
some time after the battle, we do not know. Their overthrow by 
the C&luky^ invader very near their capital is the last that we hear 
of them in history. Coins with the lion and vase emblems, till now 
wrongly attributed to the PaUavas, must be assigned to the Visnu- 
who were also notable patrons of rock-cut architecture as 
the cave temples at Mugalrajapuram and Undavalli near Berwada 
and at other places testi^. . 


> 5S1 of 1925. 
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VEDIC RTO 
By Loms Renou 

It is generally ^reed that the wordfh* which uniformly iadi^tes 
the 'season' from the Vedic Texts could not have such a restricted 
sense in the Bgveda. It is admitted since Roth that it is necessary 
to establish therein at the origin of the Vedic tradition the meaning 
of 'time, suitable time, proper time for the sacriice', and sometimes 
even 'rule, u^§e’. SSyana himself expounds it occasionally by 
Mia or by a similar expression. 

It is nevertheless doubtful that one should have the pomt of 
authentic departure in it. The key to the interpretation of the 
word is furnished by the hymns I. 15 and II. 36-37 which admit 
of the expression fiuna in several verses. These hymns 

are the invocations to certain divinities enumerated in a fixed ordw, 
with an invitation to drink the Soma. The names are; Indra, me 
Maruts, Tvastar, Agni, Indra, Vanina and Mitra, Dravinodas, we 
two Alvins, lastly gfhapati Agni; with the invocation to Diavn^odas 
mnning over 4 consecutive stanzas, we have a total of 32 staniM. 
These divinities are evidently considered as the patrons of the 
ofSciating priests of the cult, fox in the hymn 1.15, mention has been 
made of the ^oia.v, the rnsiAr or the hrahmA^ in three of th^, 
whereas in II. 36-37 we have a more complete enumeration which 
gives, besides the hotaY, the ag^idh and lie ^YOid^tAr. It is said 
of these gods feat they drink the Soma not 'from the cup of su^ 
and such a priest' as it is sometimes queeily translated but m We 
more exact and forceful manner, 'by reason of their qualification 
as hotar, i>ot(iT, ne^iar. etc.' We are in the presence of an old con¬ 
nection between the divinities and the priests, a tr^tional divia^ 
aiming at associating certain gods, certain divine functions to the 
sacerdotal functions. In fact the correlation is mcompleU. But 
if we take out from other hymns the names of the seven otnaating 
• priests to whom is added the name of the 'master of the hou« , 
feat is to say, of the lay patron of the sacrifice—we obtsun in an 
almost fixed order the senes: koiar, ^iar, mstar, agntdk, brahman, 
iraiastar, adhvaryu. lastly grhafaii. 'Except for c^in vanants, it 
IS the nomenclature which results from II. 1, 2; n. 5; iV. 9 ana 

^It is not difficult to associate these names with the divinities of 
the hymns I. 15 and II. 36-37 with which we have started. This 
association is partially furnished in the hymns themsdves ; it is 
integrally present in a Khila of the Rgveda w^ch serves for in^ta- 
tioiT (fira 4 a) to a ritual about which we are going to speak hereafter. 
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Tha connection of India with the hotar as wdl as the brahman is 
explained by considerations of piest^e. That of the adhvaryu 
(or more precisely of the two adfwaryus) with the two Aivins emanates 
from the common traits, undoubtedly superficial, but suflidently 
clear: on both sides there is ‘active' rdle, worker, uianital so to aay. 
That of the pra^asiar (or the -two prasa^iars) with Vanina and Mitra 
is so much m vc^e that the more recent name of tliis oificiatiuff 
priest could be exactly That of the a^nfdh (or utiu}- 

dhra) and of Agni is disclosed in the name itself. That of the nc^far 
and Tva^ar is explained by the rdle of accompanist of women 
common to both. Though there is not a i)erceptil>le counccti<»u 
between the po^r (rdle very much throwm into the background) 
and the Mamts, it is not doubtful that it ought to have existed in 
one way or the other. Lastly, it is natural that the grhapafi {formerly 
called the yajamana) should be associated with this gphapaii kat 
exokh^n represented by Agni. 

Now the term which accompanies the invocations contained in 
these hymns, the tenn which is found in an obligatory manner 
everywhere where it has some significance for these sacerdotal 
values, for these connections, it is fiu. It is found .sometimes as 
rtuna, sometimes 9 &TtMbhis. Geldner translates it by ‘in its turn', 
taking it for granted that he defines these hymns as the Gdtter- 
tumus and that, deservedly in a sense, it correi^nds u'ith a well- 
known ritual episode what is exactly called the RtuyAja or the 
Rtugraha, in which each divinity and each officiating priest are 
invited ‘turn by turn' to drink the Soma. 

We think that the proper meaning of r^una (r/«dA»s) is' according 
to the division', that the word rtu indicates here very precisely the 
distnbutive 'function' in virtue of which the offidat^ priests and 
gods are bound according to a fixed scheme to the appomted aims. 
In other words, in an enumerativc scries (more or less hierarchised, 
like all the Indian enumerations), rtu marks the factor of division. 
From that, the word could be easily employed for marking a division 
m the duration, in a temporal continuum, and subsequently the 
first period of time articulation, the season, in this essential con- 
tmuum which is the year. The word parvan, correctly ‘knot of a 
stalk' or 'joint of the body', has al^ assumed the m e aning of 
epoch' and eroedally ‘lunar period, the calendar festival'. 

There is, however, one difficulty. The stanzas of I 15 as well 
as of 11 . 36-37 (and also those of the Khila) are twelve in 

number, correspondi^ to the twelve libations of the posterior 
ritual. Now the offidat^ priests are seven and the associated gods 
are likewise seven. It is necessa^ to suppose that, for a motive 
which we shall have to see, the or^i^ number of seven (ei^t with 
^e final stanza devolving on the yajamana) is expanded into twelve 
{yajamdna included). The interpretation is clear: the divine name 
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of Dravinodas ‘giver of riches', a simple elevated divine epithet for 
the circumstance as an autonomous entity, ^readir^ over four 
stanzas without setting apart any priest for it, lastly the plural 
rtuhhis, which aims at 3 ie plurality of the stanzas attributed to this 
pseudo-divinity—all confirm a secondary addition, but all the 
same anterior to the organization of the hymns in Samhita. 

If the ritu^ has expanded into twelve elements a rite which 
consists of only seven or eight, it is because it has associated with 
these invocations and enumerations the feelii^ of the twelve months 
of the year, and it has understood the word as indicating the 
'season', that is to say, the combination of these months by groups 
of two. As for the pressing in the morning of the Soma sacrifices, 
it is described to us in fact a succession of twelve cupfuls and twelve 
libations which take place for each of the months of the year, to 
begin with the two months of the Spring —madht and mddhava. 
We have got one of these allusions to the seasons, under the form 
of a sort of a round vasantSdi as the lyrical literature of the classic 
ages would later develop some of them in its innumerable rtuvanuttm. 
Besides the name itseli of the seasons (or rather the months of which 
they are made), some details can confirm this new meaning. The 
fact itself that, of the two priests entrusted with the cupfuls, one of 
them enters into pavilion of the chariot of Soma at the very 
moment when the other goes out, that their going is effected by 
different routes, which however, at the moment when they cross 
themselves, one of them passes his arms around the other-^^ this 
staging evokes the succession, the enchainment of the seaso^ 
which, as it is said in the SB. XII. 8, 2, 34 > head, all m 

the middle, all at the end,' without so much confounding i^jf: 
‘the season is hunted out by the season' adds TX. I. 3* 2a, If the 
cups of Soma in the course of this rite 'ought not to be displaced', 
it u because the year itself is asanna, says MS, IV. 6. 7 'does not ever 
take rest'- We have indeed here ^e application to the seasons of 
the liturgical episode of 'round'. 

This connection of the RtuySja and the seasons is, however, 
secondary. We have sufficiently marked that it has not any support 
in the ygvedic tradition (Khila included). None of these stanzas 
fnTT Tiing the Bgveda contains the least allusion to a season or to a 
month. The commentaries of Vedic times, in the Yajurveda itself, 
only furtively explain, not precisely, the subject of the 
The expression flund (tiubki^ would result according to SB. IV, 3, 
I, 10 and ff. from the fact that 'the seasons, it is the year’, the 
seasons are six in number,' etc., the mythical episode subjoined to 
the rite would be the creation of the day and the n^t, or rather 
of men and animals. XS. V. i, 9. r is not more precise. 'The Schools 
of the J^eda, AB. II. 29 and KB. XIII. 9 relate only to the identih- 
cation d the Rtuyaja to the winds. This insuffiaence is so much 
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more remarkable that, in other circumstances, these texts have 
much to say a^t the seasons, that they themselves of their own 
MMrd imdert^e Ae hterarj- descnption on this subject. lastly 
number of the Iibatioas, which is principally i-’ can be 
raised to 13 or,i4. For the thirteenth, it hi not been cUfficdt to 
find a connectton with the ■intercalary mouth', which in certain 
M^mations IS added to the series of tlie twelve months; for the 
lourteeiith, no explanation whatever could be iuvciilcil. 

“ secondary and the initial use of the 
tw i^edic hymns with their contemporary ritual, wits iinite 

H'e choice of the priSs 

such as It hte happened to the preliminary days of Aeiiistoma and 
the aremomes connected with them. TWs solemn cSJcecxirtlv 
Jomulete‘il.tt®'^‘"S^u the initial words of thc'invitatioiis', the 

■» the Rtuyaja. In other words, the 
coM^g him with the divinity on which he 

function of hotar, 

au^i^tnil'axly ^ resT 
stood ’ H ®® he is iinder- 

and t-'be^4-wi fomitla of the Egveda 

graeiai iystm of toe functional correlations The seriM nf ♦v.a 
^ elve hbatioos is an ulterior invention. d«tined to ^ 

ttette connected with the months and seasons because the 
meaning of‘functional division’ was not properly 
in conformity with the post-Vedic linguistic ^aee 
It hto be« given the new meaning of 'sea^n usage 

the '^aiains for us to see briefly 

the other attestations of the word fiu in the Rksaihhita Tn a 

°i 4 “ obviously the question of the choice of the 

^ 4“ ffw/ate, it is because he pracHsM the 
ftmetions that devolve on him 
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again in several group words, thus in kjiu (pltir. Itfivas) dhatu ’ddtu. 
Xhe fundamental use of the root r- is to ‘bring about a continuity', 
or to 'articulate'. It is the sense which, with the orientatioiis, 
different every time, is at the base of ffa 'domain of the organized, 
of the group, nirfU 'disorganization', arant 'in a well-arranged 
manner, in due distribution', arati epithet of Agni as distributor 
of the functions'. 

We know enough of the Indo-European connections of the 
root f and more especially of the derivative in -tu- (lat. artus 'arti¬ 
culation'). 

But it is convenient to take up again, at least in some words, 
the comparison with the Avestic word ratu which has been described 
several times and then abandoned. Phonetically the avestic word 
would conceal a Ve^c *ratii (or in the strict sense *artu), the structure 
of which would be that of kraiu. But this divergence is acces^ry. 
AV. ratu desi^ates, at first, in some passages, a 'period' of variable 
dimensions, but in all cases fixed: sometimes putting together 'three 
springs' Vd. XVIII. 9, sometimes coinciding with the duration of 
preparation of haoma (we are here indeed in the environment 
of me T^u of the Agnistoma) Y. 11 . 18; III. i; IX. i; Vd. VII. 4. 

Another word raft*, infinitely more important, seems at first quite 
remote from Vedic r^. Certain beings, certain institutions, are 
designated as the ratu of the aSn, that u to say, 'conceived as con¬ 
trolled by a protecting spirit belonging to the world of the divine 
order’, thus notably Ahura Mazd&h is the ratu of the gods, Zaxa- 
thuStra that of the human beings. 

One would cite some important indications for the relationship 
with the Vedic: 

(s) the connection of the ratu with the aSa. In the Egveda 
the ftu is the animated principle, active, of a distribu¬ 
tive o^anization of which the fta represents the 
continuance or the abstract idea. The f ft* is from the 
domain of the undoubtedly the expression 

which would coincide with the avestic expression 
is not adequate but the nearness of the two terms is 
frequent enou^ for having some instructive value. 

(b) In the same way, as the Avesta speaks of the ratu beioi^;mg 
to divers entities, down to the visya ratu, in the like 
manner the Rgveda mentions the parthivSnam r^n 
95. 31 speaks of the beasts and men, down to the 
winged birds, which shoot to the interior of the 
heavens according to the ftu of the Aurora (I. 49, 3), 
the feminine goddesses which are the flu of the women 
(V. 46, 8). Here the value of 'presiding principle, 
adhikdra’, which has often been postulated for the 
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Avesta, is entirely plausible. The liturgy Vt$p 6 ratave 
invokes the celestM ratn, the human ratu, 'those that 
fly into the air, etc/ Lastly, the most significant 
text perhaps is: RS. H. 13, i in which the ftn is called 
the mother of India, tl^t is the power tlianks to 
whidi the gpd, by his exploits, had introduced order 
into the primitive anarchy. The rtu is so to say the 
Sakti of Indra. ‘The time (or: tile season) is his 
mother', os it is usually translated lias no sense 
whatever. 


THE AVESTA FROM THE HINDU POINT OF VIEW 

By Motilal Das 

In tile whole of world literature, there is nothing which can stand 
comparison with the Vedas. For their serene and solemn outlook, 
for their grand style, for their spiritual values and for their universal 
appeal, these are the loftiest masterpieces of ancient human achieve¬ 
ments. The Avesta, the book of the old Iranians, who were the 
nearest Idnsmeu of our Aryan forefathers throws considerable light 
on the ionghts and ideals of the Vedas, and when studied in the 
background of Vedic literature, the Avesta discloses new shades of 
meanings. A comparative study of the Vedas and the Avesta is 
thus of real positive value both to the Hindus, whose culture and 
religion are based on the Vedas and the P arsis who look upon the 
Avesta as their sacred Bible. 

The meaning of the word 'Avesta' is uncertain and different 
scholars give different meanings. We would think, however, that 
the name is derived from the Sanskrit word Upastha, which is a 
synonym for the Veda. Sanjana in his work on ‘the Ancient Persia 
and the Parsis’ writes: The conjecture of Prof. Andrews, whic^ Karl 
F. Geldner is disposed to concur in, is that Avistak on Avist&k is to be 
traced back to the old form Upastha and thus signifies foxmdation 
or foundation-text. Sanjana, however, does not seem to have known 
that Upastha is equivalent for the Veda just as Sruti, Amnaj^ and 
others. The Sanskrit equivalents for the Veda, Mantra, Sruti, 
Amnayas, Chandas have their counterparts in the Avesta as Matbra, 
Prasruti, Menai and Zend. The Atharvaveda is styled as Athar- 
vShgirasa or Bhrigwangiras. Generally it is interpreted to mean 
that the Atharvaveda consists of two classes of Mantras—spells 
that protect the sacrifices and hymns that refer to sacrifices. But a 
better conclusion would be to take the Atharvaveda to con^t of 
two books, one of the Atharvans aud the other of the Ahgirasas. 
Atharva and Afigira are two famous fsis. Their descendants and 
followers are known as Atharvans and Aogirasas. There is a Rk 
which says that it was Atharva, who first disclosed the path of 
sacrifice. The heirs and disciples of Atharva, who were file fi«- 
priests of ancient India, axe to be identified with the Athravas, the 
nre-priests named in the Avesta. 

We would presume that the Avesta is the lost B^rgava Upastha. 
The extant Atharvaveda in India is only the Ai^asa book of the 
Atharvaveda. ^ ^ _ 

It been ascertained be3^)nd all doubt that the old Iramans 
and our Aryan forefathers once lived together. They had common 
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conceptions and common ideals. But, later on, there was a schism 
between the ta-o sections. The real reason of the quarrel is not 
known. We can conjecture that it was due to differences in worship 
In the MaAabharaia we find that there was a fight between tJie 
Devas and the Asuras. The De\'as selected Brihas])ati, the son 
oi Angira as their preceptor, while the Asuras selectc<l Siikra tire 
Bhargava as their priest and teacher. It Ls fitrlher stated that 
because of this fight, the two sectioiLs began to have their i»rayer.s 
and sacrifices by different mantras. This would ex)>lain the loss 
of Bhaigava Upastha from our sacred literature. But if wc l)ear 
this in mind, it would be possible for as to inteiprct the Vedas and 
the Avesta correctly with reference to the coniniou itleals and 
conc^tions. The AvesU has dose resemblances, Ijoth in language 
and spint to Vedic literature and if we try, we shall be able to find 
Vedic words, idioms and ideas as equivalents to Avestic ones. 

In Yasna 71. 11. we get that ‘there is but one path—the path 
of AAft—all o^eis are false paths*, The essence of Avestic teachings 
IS contained m the deep and fundamental concq)tion of As*l. The 
scholars -are unanimous that the Avestan A&k and the Vedic Rta 
are the two variants of the same word. In the Vedas we are told 
mighty because they uphold the eternal law of 
Rta. The divine deities are lords of Rta and protectors of the 
eternal law, Madhucchanda. the Vedic Rsi says, ‘O thou Mitra and 
yaruna thou art great and mighty, because thou lovest the ever- 
thou cherishest the eternal order of universe' 

The gai/iSs embody this Vedic idea and uphold that human life 
should be founded on Aid. In Yasna 6o. is. we find that the wor- 
^PP«rs wress the wish that 'Throu^ the best Aia, through the 
^ghest ASS, may we get a vision of Thee, may we get a vision of 
Thee, may we draw near unto Thee, may we be in perfect union with 
Xhcc. 

The Ind<^Iranjaiis looked upon this universal order, prevailing 
m nature with awe and reverence and tried to mould life gracefully 
wth the ordwed movement they saw all around them. The A^- 
Rta conception is the noblest achievement of human mind It 
s^ds for the righteousness of Godhead and exhorts man to be 
of one will with Aia and thereby approach Ahura-Mazda, the great 
A^fira, the highest divine being. Sk is wAisia, i.e. vasAtstAa, the 
best that man can thii^ of. To be upholder of A^, man must be 
pure m body, mind and spirit. He diould have good thoughts, 
good words and good deeds. We must live in the atmosphere of 
A^a and rs^te it all around in our life. It would bring us inward 
peace and joy m our daily hardships and trials. It is for this reason 

Asem vohu has been ordained as the daily prayer of the devout 
Zoroastnans. •' r v 
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It runs thus:— 

Asem vohu vahisUm ctUi, asta asU; 

U$ta uhfnai kyai A sat vahistai Asem. 

It can be put into a Sanskxit verse word for word without 
much change: 

Riam vasu vastshiam asli, istam as(i; 
istam asmai yaias gtaya vasisMaya 

'A righteous life is the richest life we can have—it is the best 
and should be the goal of life on earth. He attains the goal who 
lives for righteousness alone.' 

Around this sublime pivot of universal order and righteousness 
the ethics of our Indo-Iranian forefathers revolves. The gods 
are gods becaxise they are possessed of Aia and Jtta and man may 
divinize him^ by conforming his life to this noble tnrth in his 
life. Man is free to choose for himself the path of righteousness or 
the path of wickedness; one is hard and the other pleasant- But 
if he wants abiding peace, joy and immortality, man must embrace 
Ala and follow the good life through ah the struggles of life. 

The Indo-Iranians were lovers of life. To them life is a joy. 
They had robust faith in living. It is for this reason that the 
Rrfs in the Vedas ask for hundred autumns of cheerful and happy 

A Vedic hymn runs thus: 'We must see with joy hundred 
autumns, we must have our feast of life for hundred years, we must 
live and live for hundred autumns. We must thrill with the joy of 
life and increase oursdves for hundred autumns. We must have 
the boon of life growing with joy and cheer from day to day during 
our loi^ life. We must be in unison with nature for these hundred 
years. We must have enthusiasm for these hundred years—nay 
not only hundred but more 3'ears.' 

In Yasna 43. 1. Zarathustra preaches also the joy of hving: 
'Happiness comes to him who gives happiness unto others.^ The 
great lord bestows joy and peace to one who dedicates himself 
for the good of others. For progress and for upholding the path of 
righteousness, one must pray for vitality and strength of soul.’ 

Pessimism took hold of the Indian mind later on and our thinkers 
and philosophers lost faith in the robust optimistic outlook of the 
Vedic singers. To them, this world became a place of sorrows and 
sufierings and they sought out means for escape from this sordid 
world. Life is pain and sufferit^ and we must have deliverance 
from the world-ache. But there is nowhere this sorrowful outlook 
in the earliest songs and hymns- To these hardy and hopeful life 
was full of honey. They saw joy and gladness in all the movements 
of nature. Gotama Raht^na sings with glee:— 
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'Let the wind waft sweets, the streams poor sweets for him that 
ke^ to the path of ^tta. Let the plants be sweet to us. Sweet be 
the night and sweet be the dawn, s^veet be the dust of the earth and 
sweet be our father Heaven to us. 

May the lordly trees bring sweets and pleasant be the sun. 

May the quarters of the earth be full of sweets to us.' 

Zarathustra too asks for earthly blessings- Tlic Knvard of 
joyful and happy life is invoked ui most of hU prayers. We must 
accept life as we find it but shall moke it sweeter and richer by 
becoming a radiating centre of cheer and happiness to all with whom 
we come in contact. 

This philosophy of optimism was later on embodied in the theory 
of Anandara- Man is bom of Anandam. He Jives and has his being 
in Anandam and he merges into Anandam. This grand message of 
Anandam of our forefathers must be revived in the fever and fret 
of modem life. 

But this life of happiness is not a life of sloth and idleness 
It is a life of active sell-sacrifice. The Aryans and the Iranians 
were both followers of sacrifices. Martin Haug says: 'The Izeshne 
Cttemony, as performed by the Parsee priests now-a-days contains 
all the element of which the different parts of the Jyotishtoma cycle 
of sacrifices, the prototype of all the Soma sacrifices is composed. 
The^^n^toma (i.e. praise of Agni, the fire) which v the opening 
sacrifice of this cycle and indispensable for every Agnihotra, to gain 
the object wished for, viz. heaven, bean particular^ a resemblonce 
to the performance of Izeshne.' 

Yajna. however, is no mere ceremony. It is the realization of 
the great design of Godhead in the evolution of the world. Progress 
IS possible, advance is secured only by the active services of man in 
soaety. When we work for the good of others and render our 
services for soaety, we not only become ourselves richer in spirit 
but we preserve the social order and add meapi ng and purpose to 
human history. Each man must exert himself to the best of his 
powers and conseaate himself for the good of humanity We must 
not live for ourselves alone. We must live for one and all We 

r^der ^ve sendees and add something worthy to the sum 
total of the life of humanity. 

It is said in the ]E^eda—Kevaladas Kevalagho Bhavati—one 
who eats fox himself, eats sin alone. The great world cycle moves 
because of sacrifice of the great lord and we must also daily perform 
these ^cnfices m promoting the divine kingdom of Righteousness. 

Let now turn ftrom these general conceptions and look to 
»me of the particular aspects of the Avesta. The Avesta glorifies 
^ura mazda. Its Vedic variant is Asura-mahat. In the earliest 
hjTnns of ^ Rgveda we have references to this Asura-mahat and 
there can be no doubt that before the schism Asura-mahat was a 
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common name for the highest divme being amocg the Indo- 
Aryans. 

In a hymn of Vamadeva we get the following:— 

Mahai tannama Giihyam Purusfrig, yena Bkutam janayo y$na 
Bkavyam. 

' Mahat' is that secret name which embraces everything, whereby 
thou createst all that is and all that shall be.’ 

There are seven ministering angels who together form the great I^ord 
Ahura mazda. There are more or less symbolic ideals, and moral 
concepts. They are known as Amesha spentas whose Sanskrit 
transliteration would be Amartya shivatama—the benevolent im¬ 
mortals. These are known as Vohu Manah, Asha, Kshathra, 
Aramaiti, Haurvatat and Ameratat. They are the variants of 
Sanskrit, Brahman, Jlta, Xsatra, Aramati, Saivatati and Amritatwa. 
The first three are active virtues which, when followed bring devotion, 
infinite blessings and immortality to the worshipper. Vohumana 
is genersdly translated as good mind- Man obtains power through 
goodness of mind. Good mind directs the paths of the devotee and 
through him he is able to traverse the path of Righteousness. One 
who resorts to the wisdom and grace of the Lord through Vahu Manah 
and attain the power worldly and heavenly, of God and thereby 
inaugurate the kingdom of Mazda on earth. 

Let me conclude the little essay with a brief discussion of the 
Ahuna vairya mantra, which is regarded by the pious Zoroastrians as 
the very root of their faith. Zarathustra is acclaimed by them as a 
world-teacher and it is said that the hymn contains the essence of 
his teachii^—the eternal principles of Truth, Love and Service. 

YaVui Ahu vairyo, Atka Ratu^ asai cit koca 

Vangheys dozda Manangho syaotkananam anghetts Mazdai 

Xsathrem ca Akurai a yim ariguvyc dadaU 

Its Sanskrit transliteration would be something like what is given 
below: 

Yaiha Asu Viryam Aika Rahts Rtat chayai asya 
Brahmasya data manasa$ kryamananam Ayusha Mahatas. 
Kthatramch Asurasya yam durgaiaya dadai vasiram. 

'Just as the sovereign-Lord is all-powerful so is the rairitual leader 
through the store of A^a, the universal order. The gift of Brahman 
conies to him who works for God the Lord of life. The strength of 
God descends on that man indeed, who gives shelter and love to the 

poor and m^.’ ^ ^ - 

The whole world moves in the path of law. We must adore 
this eternal law and follow it in the desires and actions of our me. 
This divine law is fulfilled in our life only when we lead active hves 
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doing good to others. The great design of God is furthered by our 
active co-operation and se^^•ice. 

This mantra therefore contains the true meanings of the proi)het 
^ Ahura Mazda. To attain the peace and joy of God, we are to 
follow the tliree paths—the path of knowledge, the path of lo%*c and 
the path of service. These are inter-related. We now know and 
fed the presence of God, our Lord Ahura Mazda and hy Jove* and 
faith we now embrace him. But this love and faitli is to cncnrizi.* 
lu into ^tion. There is evil in this world. We niii.st perif^h evil 
Our life is to be one of coiitiuue<l battles agaim^t the iK>wcrs of evii 
and wii^edaess. This we can do best by seeking salvation of al! 
mankind. We fight the evil best when we make others good. The 
good mutt ttiumph ultimately and we can esi>ouse the cause of 
tnith and virtue by fighting ^aintt wickedness and workin? for 
nghteousaess. 

A y^thetic iat^al philosophy of life is what the care-woni 
^d ttoubl^ humanity ne^ today. We shall find it in the oldest 
teachings of our Indo-Iranian ancestors. 

noble and sublime teachings. Their 
fai^ was bnmful of life and cheer, their love was deep and fervent 
th^ worship was pure and holy and their work was s^ess and pure 
Let ^ u^ppy world turn once more to the glad-tidings. 

The Ayesta and the Vedas together supplement one another 

W are not unaware 
ae existence of evil m hfe. This stubborn fact cannot be denied 
W^t man can do in this world of conflicts is to lead a life of growth 
and cv^ution. Perfection would perhaps never be attaiifed bv 
man but no one can be apathetic to the creed of development. We 
dady attain perfection and health by the ever-enduriii process of 
perfection. Happiness is the criterion of the value of human life 
ple«ure is not the ttandard; but a life of love and service where we 
daily enn^ and our hves by our failures and defects, 

^ mystic lore of the Avesta and I fondly 

hc^^e that this f^ott^ Bhar^va Veda will take its ri^tful place 
^ng the vast ^y of our sacred literature. It wouJd^ a source 
both of cunous delight and ennobling inspiration 


ESCAPE (NISSARA^JA) 


By I. B. HORNEE 

Alttough a certain amount might be written on the etymology 
of the word nissarana. which seems to mean 'without' (»ts-) 
refuge' or shelter (sarana), I am not attenmtiag this here. Nor am 
I discussing the related word paitsarana.^ 'the point I wish to make 
is that it is possible to see from relevant contexts in the Pali canon 
that those states or conditions to which no refuge or shelter is given, 
or, to put it differently, that have no refuge or shelter, are states 
and conditions that can be escaped from, indeed are to be escaped 
from, nissarantya, In this way they give rise to escape, escapes, 
nissaratia, for there is an escape from them. States or conditions 
that are to be escaped from can be escaped from, both because they 
have no refuge or shelter and because there is an escape from them. 
It is man who makes the escape effective, usually eidier by setting 
up some new state against the one to be escaped from, and so driving 
" it out; or by controlling it, and so likewise driving it out and getting 
rid of it. 

I shall take nissarana from the man's point of view, as the 
escape he is to make from various states and conditions, mentioned 
in the Pali texts, and which are, broadly speaki^, impermanent, 
ill, not-self, hindering and obstructing him in his search for the 
highest goal. 

I shall render the noun nissarana consistently by'escape'; the 
verb nissarati (not of frequent occurrence ‘) as 'to escape'; and the 
gerundive nissarai^ya as 'to be escaped from' (not as 'leading to 
escape’, 'whereby should be escape', or 'tending to deliverance'). 
If we can translate these words consistently wherever they are found, 
we stand a better diance of realizii^ the solidarity of thought and 
idea which governed the choice and use of them in the contexts 
where they occur. The old editors were extremely precise in their 
use of words, and if we are to get at their thought we must attempt 
to be as precise as they were. 

The word 'escape' has already been used by some translators. 
I adopt it here, as it seems the best renderu^. Other English 
words that have been used for nissaraM are: salvation, deliverance, 


i E.g., M. ill. 9; S- V. 218; A. L 199, iii. 186. 
* E.g., S. iii. 30; A. i. 260. 
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outcome, r^uge, way of refuge. And for anissaranajyanHa (not 
wise as to the escape, not knowing it, not conscious of it), these 
phrases have been used: 'dLsceming that they are unsafe/ 'without 
realising that they afford no refuge,' 'he kjiows not how unreliable 
they are’. Now, 'sah'ation' (and even aitliough the Commentaries 
are apt to e^lain nhsarana by nibbima, there are cxcejUions) seems 
to me too big a word, suggesting the whole King of man; ami there 
are, besides, other diawbae-ks. 'Outcome' is Ux) small, and docs 
not convey the right meaning—'coming out' would be nearer. For 
'deliverance' there is the word vimtiUi; moreover tlie text.s make it 
dear that nissarana is not guite what vinuMi is, nor is it sustvjdible 
to different kinds, as is vimuUi, with its utoviinuUi, pu^USvimulti 
and so on. ‘ Jtefugeeven if it is etymologically wrong, for nisHtiraxui 
and sara^ are opposites, nugjit be acc^ted, but only if it is re¬ 
membered that one escapes from something bad to tlie refuge of 
something else, regarded as good- ' Not-the-refuge ’ would be better, 
the not-refuge of some state, as for example, 'This is aot-the-refuge 
of material shapes, that is to say immateriality', for this would 
mean that material shapes have no foothold, no refuge wliere they 
can s^y in what is not material. But in q>ite of nissarana being a 
negative word, I think some more positive rendering is c^ed fox 
and this is supplied by 'cscs^e'. Moreover, it is difficult to say 
following another context, that 'this is not-the-refuge of material 
that is to say the control and ejection of passion and desire 
for them . The escape from them lies in such a control (vinaya 
aversion, diversion, msdpline) of them that they are got rid of 
and hence escaped from. 

I have collected here at least fifty-four states or conditions 
wbch the Pali canon says there is an escape. As treated in 
the Pah canon, they fall rougliy into nineteen categories or groups, 
some of which however contain only one item. These categoric, 
li taken item by item, are found to comprise about sixty-seven 
members, But because some of the categories contain one or more 
of the items contained in others, the total of sixty-seven becomes 
reduced to about fifty-four. 

I will now give a table of these states to be escaped from, and 
m all cases where the Pali canon tells us what the escape itself is 
from any state to be escgied from, I add this in its appropriate place 
m a second column. Those states which occur in more than one 
category are denoted by italics. 


Staids jnm whiek ifmt U an Escap*. 

1. 'What is bora, becama, xesde, 
composite 

Ud. So, It. p. yf 


The Escape. 

Tbe unborn, not become, tuuoade, in- 
cos^osite 

Also the stopping of things that are ill 
tlie calming of the constructions 
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Stoics ffom vhUh iJurg is on Escafte. 

n, Stnse-fUasHrcs 
Maicnal shapss 
Whatever has becdms. is Mm* 
posiU, his uprisen by way 
of cause 

It. p. 6i. D. Hi. i 7 s 


The Esesps. 

Renunciation of them 
Koo'Uiaterial shape 

Its stopping 


III. 


Sense-pleasures 
lU-wiQ 
Harming 
Material shapes 
One’s own body 

A. Hi. 34 ^, D. Hi. s 3 irs 4 a 


Reiiundation of them 
Nomill'will 
Non*]iarminc 
Ifon*niateriai shape 
Its stopping 


IV. in^ii 
Hanning 
Discontent 
Passion 
All signs 

Barb of perpUxiiy ani iovH 
A. Hi. spo, D. Hi. 047 

V. Sense-pleasures 
Matertal shapes 
Feeling 

VI. Material shape \ 
feeUni 
Percqitiou 
Cooatructions 
Consciousness 


Freedom of heart that is love 
Freedom of heart that is compassion 
Freedom of heart that is sympathetic joy 
Freedom of heart tlmt is indifference 
Freedom of heart that is signless 
Rooting cut the conceit that 'I atu' 


In each ease: control and ejection of 
derire and passion for them 


In each ease: control and ejection of 
desire and passion for them 


The hve 
Kli&ndhos 


S. mV, cf. S. Hi. sT^apt roj, 174 


VII. Passion for sense-pUasures \ 
lU-mU 

Sloth and torpor 
Restlessness and worry 
Doubt and perplexity 

S. V. lay; cf. A. Hi. a$4f. 


The five Hindrances 


VIII. 


Sense-pleaswes ^ The four 

Becoming (c/. Sn. 69) f Asavas, 

View f Oghas, 

Ignorance ) Yogas 

A. a. tfie 


Non'obsesaioD with them is release, 
visatnyoga, from them 
Rdeased from them, one is secure from 
the bonds, yogakkhena 


IX. Sis spheres of sense-contact 
JVf. it. a^e, S. iv. Sj 
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Si^tes from tfiUcA there is an Bseufie. 
X. $«n3«-orgafiS 
5. 9. tgs-* 

Six sense^^aas 
5 . it. 3 

Pleasure 

Pais 

S. tv. aos 

XII. F&iiifulfeeluig$ 

S. 9 . 

XIH. FMlisg that u painfol 
not pkwast 

i£. in. tSs 

XIV. The world 

S. t. lai, A. i. eji/., eSo 

ZV. The f oar ^eaeott 
S. n. tytff. 

XVI. Ill. egdog asd dyisg 
S. ii. S\ 9> 

XVn. Seven Stations of Oeoscioas- 
ness 

Two Spheres 

D. is. d^7o, if. Hi. »5ff. 


The Exape. 


Control and ejection of desire and 
paegioQ for it 


B« full coomehension of them one is 
freed 


XVni. Slightest &alts 

XIX. Idateiial things (sadi as rohes, 
almafood, lodgings. 
m the foox reqoisites s ^fts) 

D. Hi. 46, S. H, 194-5, *• fit *74 

Xihe above list, although giviog but the bare bones as it were 
of the subject, cannot fail. I think, to tmderlme the importance the 
canonical texts ascribed to the notion of escape. Although the 
greatest emphasis is on sense-pleasures and then on materi^ shapes 
<that is, if we go by the ntunbW of times ^ese are mentioned in the 
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escape passages), there is yet a considerable ^versity of states from 
which there is said to he an escape. It will be noticed that the 
escape from the same state or set of conditions is sometimes differently 
expressed, Thus, for example, the e^ape from ill-^iH 
escape from harming have both a negative and a positive form: the 
former appearing as non-ill-will, non-harming; and the latter as 
freedom of heart that is love, freedom of heart that is compassion. 
It may he for this reason that tlic Vinaya roeaks of escapes, using 
the plural: conscious lying is a stumhling-Slock to the escapes.^ 
Or it may be tliat in this Vinaya passage each and every escape from 
each and every state that is said to have an escape is being thought 
of. 

What tliis list does not show at all is the sequence that at some 
time became stereotyped: assdda, Sdinava, nissayana^ —satisfaction, 
peril escape. But more details of this sequence will emerge as we 
go along- Nor does it at all fully show the connection of the escapes 
with freedom, wuulti. This is fairly well marked, and can be seen 
in several of the relevant contexts. 

Thus, taking Group III, it is said that if a monk pays attention 
to the states named there, his mind is not freed; but if he pays 
attention to their opposites, namely to the escape from them, lus 
mind is freed, vmuccati. Because his mind is well or totallyJreed, 
suvimuUa, from each condition, he is freed, wuiia, from the ^ayas, 
cankers, or fluxions, which arise on account of each of the condition 
to be escaped from, nissaraniya dhSiuyo. To be freed from the 
cankers is tantamount to arahantship, The achievement of escape 
is therefore a step forward on the journey on the Way; as a steppii^- 

stone it is valuable- ^ _ ,,, a 

Freedom of mind or heart is well to the fore in Group IV. As 
to another form of freedom frequently mentioned in tlw Pah cahon, 
pafi^idvimuiH, freedom by wisdom or intellect, the Dtgha * says that 
a monk is freed without any substrate remaining, anupada ytmutia, 
who is freed by wisdom, and who comprehends the upnsii^ and 
setting, the satisfaction and peril of the seven stations of coasaous- 
ness, viManatikiti, and the two spheres, and the escape from them. 

(See Group XVII.) . a t u 

Again, the idea of freedom enters into both the conte^s 1 nave 

adduced to exemplify Group IX. In the one, Gotama is reputed 
to say ‘As to this (that they theorise about), it is composite, it is 
material Mdrika), but there is indeed a stoppii^ of the constru^ 
tions’, and having understood it thus, the Truth^CT sees the 
escape from it, has gone beyond it. This Sutta, the Pancattaya 
of the Majjhimu‘ ends by saying: 'Thus it is_tiat the matchl^ 
path to peace is wdl awakened to by the Tmthfinder who, having 


1 Vin. 1 104. 


* D. ii. 69-70. 


* M. ii. 230 ff. 
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understood the rise and fall, the satisfaction and peril in the six 
is freed of (sense-) contact, and the escape from them os it really is 
spheres without substrate remaining.* ’ 

In the other passage exemplifyii^ Group IX, 'to he freed’ is 
^own to be a stage subsequent to that of ‘understanding’: a monk 
is vedagH, mert in knowledge, if he coinpreheiuU. {is it reaJlv Is 
the rise and fall, the satisfaction and peril of the six spheres of sensc- 
impmgemeut, and the escajie from tlicsc: but he is un all-eoiiciueior 
saUajt. when, after he has understood all these asiicvis of the six 
spheres, he is freed withotit any substrate rcmaiinug.* 

In relation to Group VI it is said that if a monk is skilled in 
seveupomts and IS an investigator in three wa>'s, he is iicx'runplislicd 
Mevahn m this dhamma and discipline, he has Jived the life and is n 
supwn^ person, utiafnapuHsa. The seven points that he com¬ 
prehends are matenal shape, its arising, its stopping and the wav 
leadu^ to its stopping, together with the sati^artion and peril in 
It and the escape from it. This escqie lies in the control and 
ejection of desire and passion for material shape. (The same Ls 
then said of the remaimng four khandhas.) Soever fully knows 
these seven points about each of the five khandhas fares alone well 
by his disregard and dispassion for them and by hU stopping Uieni 
By Pioce^ he is freed without any substrate rcniainliig; he 
18 totally or freed; being well freed he is an accomplished and 
supmal one whose course (like that of arahants) is not known • 

- f^ve evidence it ^efore cannot well !)e doul^ted 
there e^ts a strong connection between escape and freedom. 

SSi 

Three and five and six eJements to be escaped from, »tssaM«»ra 
dhaluyo, are menUoned m the texts (see Gro^ U, III and IV) 

overlap, so that taking them aU together 
escaped from, instead of fourteen as 
separately. The eiroression «issa- 
rafiya dhuiuyo is nrt used m any other contexts besidK these Yet 

^ included in them from 
passages where, however, there is no 
mention of the phrase ittssdraniya dhdiMyo 

For example, the Itimltaka and the Dieha » (Group II) speak 

are difficult to penetrate; from sense-pleasures, this b tte escape 
namely renunciation; from material shapes, this is the escaM’ 
i^y non-matenality; and the escape from whatevS ^ bS' 

IS composite and h^ uprisen by way of cause, is its stopping' Yet 

the escape from what has become and is composite^^n^oned^ffi 


* 3 . iii. 61-65. 


* S. iv, 83. 


* IL p. 6r; D. sii. 375. 
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tlie last clause, is also much emphasized in another liivuitaka passage,* 
corresponding with an UdSm passage,* but where the words 
nissaranlya dhdtuyo are not used:' There is an unborn, not become, 
unmade, incomposite, and were it not for this unborn, iwt oeco^, 
unmade, incomposite, no escape could be shown here for what is 
bom, become, made, composite. But because there is the unborn, 
not become, unmade, incoinposite, au escape can be shown for what 
is born, become, made, composite.* This has ^ appearaime of a 
general statement of which all tlie otlier conditions and elem^ts 
from which there is an escape are particular insUnc^. ihe 
Commentary says that wliat is made is made by way of cau^ 
causally made, which would therefore bring this item into hne with 
the last item of the other liivuUaka passage and. the Dtgna passage 
mentioned above; 'wbatevei has arisen by way of cause. 

The lUvuttaka proceeds to a verse,* not found m the Dlgha. 
which tells where this escape leads, andwhatitis; 

The born, become, produc^, 

Made, composite—not lasting: 

A composite of ageing and dying, 

A nest of sickness, brittle,* 

A conduit for food, come to be¬ 
lt is not right to delight in that. 

The escape from it to the real »— 

Which is beyond reasoriii^, lasting, 

Unborn, unproduced— 

To the sorrowless, dustless path. 

Is the stopping of things that are ill. 

The calming of the constructions, bliss,* 

This lovely verse is reminiscent of the Upanishad’s 'From 
lead me to the real/ For it too draws a distmcUon between the 
bom and unlasting on the one hand, and the un^m and lasting 
on the other. The escape from the one is to the ^her. 

In the ariyan quest that Gotama set himself / he sought six 
objectives, amongst them some of those mentioned in to 
verse. He sou^t the unborn, the i^gei^, the utoeased, to 
undying, the unsorrowing and the stainless (c/. to dusti^ m 
and describes each as 'the incomparable seci^ty from to bon<^ 
nibbana.’ And when he had found them, he knew. Unshakable 

is freedom for me 


* li- p. 37 « ^ 

* Cf. Dh. 14S. 
1 W- i. 163 ff. 


* Ul 80. 

6 Sonia. 

® M. i. 167. 


s It p. 37, 

0 With last line cf. DK 36S. 
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But before his awakening, this thought occurred to him as it 
did to each of the preceding Buddhas whiie they were still bodhi- 
saitas: ‘There is being bom and ageing and dying and passing (from 
one birth) and uprisi:^ {in another). But one docs not comijreheiid, 
nappajanoH, the escape from this ill, from ageing and dying. When 
shall the escape from this illf from ageing and dying, be perceived P' * 

Escape therefore presented itself as sometlutig to be looked 
for and found. Before their full awakening the Great Beings seem 
to have been aware of its importance, so it must hti jircsumcd tliat 
early in their ministries it was an idea with which Uicy were much 
concerned; and this is indeed borne out by Gotama's accoimt of the 
beginnings of his quest and striving, as found in the Ariyai>ariycsftna 
Sutta. 

'Ageing and dying' are, I think, merely examples of 'tliis ill’ 
which is 'all that is denoted by the word “mortality" empliasising 
the fact that the bodhisattas in seeking an escape from m would 
know, as Buddhas, that escape from it is possible because tlierc in 
an unborn, not become, unmade, incomposite^the very antithesis 
of the impennanence and changefuln^, hence the ills, which 
diarocteriae the psycho-physical components: body, feeling, percep¬ 
tion, the conformations (or constructionsj and consciousness. For 
Buddhas, as well as instructed disdples oi the ariyans, comprehend 
as they really are, the arising, the passing away, the satiaaction, 
^ of ^ese five graq»ing groups, and the escape from them» 
(see Group VI). 

Other thou^ts about escape that he had, while still a bodhi- 
satta, are recorded to have been recollected by Gotama.* Before 
Iw became Buddha, he had wondered what was the escape from 
these five grasping groups or components of grasping. In each 
case he came to the conclusion that it was the control and ejection 
of desire and passion for them.* And once he had understood the 
satisfaction and the peril of these gracing groups and the escape 
from he knew that be was fully awakened. Before, he had 
been doubtful.* He then says that not only has the escape, which 
there is from these groups, been rightly seen by him by means of 
wisdom, but that, because there is an escape from them beings 
escape frep them—otherwise they could not do so.^ 

Thh is somewhat differently put in various other passages, and 
m particular I am thinking of some which refer to the ‘world’’ by 
which IS meant the six sense-organs, as at S. iv. 93-95, which is also 


* 5 . ii. 5, 9,10. 

* A. K. Coomanswamy, Hinduum and BuddMsm. p. <0. 
» 5 . ui. 174 ff. 

» As at M. in. 18; <p. S. ▼. 220 ff., of feelings, 

* 5 . iii. 29. 


* S. in. 27-28. 
’ 5 . in. 29-31. 
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one of the meanings that' sea’ has in it the discipline for an ariyan.^ 
Thus, when the Anguitara says:* ‘Whatever is the control and 
ejection of desire and passion for the world, this is the escape from 
the world', and again'Because there is an escape from the world 
therefore beings escape from the world , . . when beings know the 
satisfaction of the world as vsuch, the peril as such, the escape as it 
really is, tlicsc beings are released from the world, unfettered, freed, 
mid they live with a iniud whose baniers are down/ I think the 
reference is to the w'orlcl of the six seiiscs, or, as the Commeutaxy 
sa3^,* to tlic world of the constructions—to the world tlmt is to 
be found in this lathcm-long body. 

It is al.sd significant that when Mara, who has as one of his 
snares the pleasures of the senses,® was trying to tempt a nun of 
Ajavt,® and c^ain the theri Seld’ to stoj) being aloof,® he uttered 
this verse: 

There is no escape from the world. 

What is the good of aloofness ? 

Enjoy pleasures and delights. 

Bo not become one who repents later. 

But the nun replies: ‘There is an escape from the world; it is well 
accompli^ed by me through wisdom ... it is not 

3^u who knows that path/ 

Another aspect of the 'world' is that of the four great elements: 
earth, water, fire or heat. There is an escape from each one 
of them (Group XV). Again, it is said, if there were not, beings 
could not esc^e from them; but because there is, beings escape 
from them.® It may be, ^though it is not explicitly s^d so, that 
the escape is to be found in disregarding and being dispassionate 
towaxcb the four great elements,^® and all that they imply. 

Turning to &e pleasures of the senses, which are in MSua's 
domain, his snare, and to pleasant and painful feelings, the following 
passage is somewhat reminiscent of Mira's tempting of the nuns: 
^Of recluses and brahmans who are greedy and avid for the five-fold 
pleasures of the senses, not seeing the peril in them, not aware of 
the escape from them, this can be said: they have fallen into misery 
and calamity, and are to be done to by the Evil One as he wishes'. 
Whereas, if they live aloof from the pleasures of the senses, they 
are called those who have made Mfixa blind (or, have put a darkness 


8 A. 1260 
« 5 . L 128. 


* S. iv, 127. * A. i. 258. 

* A A. ii. 365. ® Vin. i. si; 5 . 1 .105, in, etc. 

’ Tfig. 57 :* 90 - . 

* That is, I tiuok, from seose-pleasuies, as explamed at 54 .1. 109, and does 
not refer to bdag 'alone', as stated at K^. i. 160- 

» 5 . ii. 171 ff. ^ S.iL 172. 

u M. L 173; cf. shorter refsion at D. i. 245. 
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round hSm).^ Here the escape, which the Commentaries are apt 
to call aibbana, is however said to be reflection and knowledge.* 
This must mean reflection on and knowledge of the six senses, a view 
which could be corroborated by another Majjhinia passage:* 
'OiJy a person who comprehejids, pajanSti, the satisfaction as such 
(among pleasures of the senses, material shapes and fcclit^j, the 
peril as such, and the escape as such, can fully know, parijanaii, 
lor himself the pleasures of the senses, material sha^ics and feelings, 
and can instruct others so that they too can fully know them.' So 
a complete knowledge of these things demands a full knowledge of 
their satisfaction, thdr peril and the esc^e from them. 

Whatever the Commentaries mean precisely wheaiever they 
explain ttissarana by nibb^a,^ a certain SattiyuUA passage * also 
comes near to admitting that the former is the result of some 
notable achievement. It says: ‘Whatever ariyau disciple com¬ 
prehends, pajanSti, the uprising and passing away, the satisfaction 
and the peril of the five sense-o^ans, iniriya, and the escape from 
them as it really is, is called an ariyan disdple who is a stream- 
attainer, assured, bound for awakening.' A stream-winner has had 
vision of nibbfina; he is oo the true way, for he has entered the 
stream of dhamma. 

P&r&pariya, a thera, meditating on sense-perception, says that 
if a man, not seeing the p^, goes among material shapes and 
sounds with his organs of sight and hearing not restrained, he is 
not freed from ill. If he indulges in scents and not see the 
escape, aniuaranadassavi, he is not freed from ill, he is longing for 
scents.* Sights, sounds and scents, in common with the remaining 
sense-data, are a source of pleasure as well as of pain. According 
to the formula of casual uprising, it is from contact with sense-data 
that feeling uprises. But there is an esc^>e fr^ feeling, be it 
pleasant or painful: 

Biq>eriendng pleasure, not knowing feeling. 

He becomes addicted to passion, not seeii^ the escape. 

Bsperienciz^ pain, not knowing feeling, 

He becomes addicted to repugnance, not seeing the escape.’ 

It is not said here what the escape is; and the escape from painful 
feelings is not sensory pleasure. This is the only escape from them 
that the average uninstructed person knows,* whereas the instructed 
ariyan disaple knows an escape from painful fi ling s apart from 
pleasures of the senses. 


1 if- *• * Af. i. $4-90. 

* £.g.. MA. a. 37; cf. SnA. 30$ in jinimi. 

* S. V. 193-194. • Thag. 730-73*. 

» S. w. 205. • 5 . w. 208-a09. 
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A passage in the Majjhima * should be compared with 
Satnyutia verses jxist quoted. It too associates a pleasant feeling 
with addiction to passion, and a painful feeling with an addiction 
io repugnance; and it then proceeds to the feeling tliat is neither 
j laiiiful nor pleasant. If someone is experiencing this kind of feeling, 
Imt docs not know its origin or its ])a.ssing away or its satisfaction 
or its jicril (^r the escape from it, an addiction to ignorance o])sC{«es 
him.* vSiiicc ignorance is the root cause of this whole mas.s of ill, 
it is tjuite consistent with tliis passage to find tlie Saiftyntla verses 
amtimiiug as follows: 

ff thcTc is ncitlicr pain nor pleasure, it is taught by the very wise 

That, if he rejcnecs in this, he is not freed from ill. 

But if u monk is ardent, does not fail in comprehension, 

Theti he, a wise one, fully knows all feelings. 

He, by fully knowing feelings, is cankerless here and now, 

At the breaking up of the body is one on dhamma standing, 

He is past reckoning, versed in knowledge.* 

It is from other pa'wages that we learn tliat the escape from feelings 
lies in the control and ejection of desire and passion for them. It 
is by facing them, it is not by shunning and avoiding them, which 
is the way of ignorance, nor is it, on the other hand, by seeking 
sensory pleasure that the escape is to be made from them. There 
is here, or so it seems, an echo of the teaching on the Middle Way, 
inajjhima pafipaid, the middle course between the two extremes 
or aead-ends of self-indulgence and self-torment. 

Passages on the escape from the five Hindrances (Group VII) 
do not say what it consists in, but merely that, if anyone knows ^ 
escape, he knows and sees his own good and that of others and that 
of both himself and others.* Three of the Hindrance, however, 
appear in some of the other Groups (III and IV) and it is here we 
must look to discover the escapes. 

In regard to Group XIX, that of material things: although 
there are various references to these, and to there being an escape, 
it is not explained in the texts what this escape is. Other contexts 
place dhamma as the opposite of material things, anisamsa: for 
example, 'Be ye therefore heirs of dhamma in me, not heirs of 
material things'*, but we could not confidently t^dnee from this 
liat dhamma is spe^cally the escape from material things. 

The passages dealing with material things have a tendency to 
include a kind of formula to the effect that, if a monk has received 
a of almsfood, robe-material, lo^ngs or medicine, he should 


* Jf- iii. 2S5; c/. S. iv. 205, 209. 

8 S. iv- 206-207. ♦ 5 . V. 124 A. VI. 243 ff- 


* Cf. M. i. 303-304. 

* M. i. 12. 
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make use of it 'without clinging, without infatuation, without 
attachment, seeing the peril, aware of the escape/' A monk such 
as tbig is one who, in this connection, is quite pure,* he is one who 
honours true dhamma * and his train of diougnt is of renunciation, 
non-ill-will, non-harming, and he Ls diligent, not slothful.* 

Now, since renundatiojr, non-ill-will and non-harming are given 
in other contexts as the cscai«s from sense-pleasures, ill-will and 
harming, it is perhaps not illegitimate to rej^d tlicin also as the 
escapes from material goods. On the whole these arc taken to he 
the lour requisites. It seems that a virtuous monk renounces all 
desire for them, is contented with whatever he gets, aiul ik iu>t 
perturbed if he gets nothing*; he also renoimces, in accordance 
with his ascetic's training, all picking and choosing between gifts, 
and if they do not please him he ejects any desire for them.* The 
inference to be drawn from the passage, which says that a monk 
who is not entangled in greed is one who th in ks about noa-ill-will 
and uon-harmh^/ is, surdy, that he bears no gnidge against anyone 
and wishes him no harm even if he either gives nothing to the monk 
or something that he does not like. Thus, if tliis be so, the escape 
from g^ts and material things may be said to lie in thoughts of 
renunciation, non-ill-will and non-harming; or in the control and 
ejection of any desire for material thing s. 

In addition to the various kinds c 3 escapes we have noticed, at 
least five canonical passages mention a 'further escape' or an 'escape 
beyond', uitarim nissaranarft* all of them interesting not only 
for their leading idea but for the various notions they associate 
with it. 

It appears to have been through ignorance, avijjdgata. that a 
person might be led to speak as if there was not a former escape, as 
was the case with Baka the Brahmi.* He spoke of the permanent, 
the lasting and the eternal as if they were the same as the imper¬ 
manent, the unlasting and the non-etemal re^ctively; of the 
whole as if it were the same as the non-whole; of what is liable to 
pass away as if it were the same as what is not liable to pass away; 
and in cases where there is a b dng bom, ageing and dying, and 
passing (from one birth) and uprisiJ^ ^ another) he said: 'This is 
not being bom and ageing and dying and passii^ and uprising 
And although there is another fmther escape he said that there 
was not. 

It would seem that the householder AnSthapindika understood 
impermanence better than did Baka. He is reputed to have con- 


1 As also BtA.iii. 242, etc. 

46. ’A. L274. 
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* 5 . i. 142 B i 326. 
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founded wanderers by saying*: 'Whatever has beanie, is com- 
posite, thought out, arisen by way of cause,* all that is imper¬ 
manent; w'hat is impennauent, that is ill; what is ill, that is not 
mine, that am I not, that is not myself; having well seen tms thus 
by means of right wisdom as it really is, I comprehended, as it 
is, the further escape from it/ Any«guess at the nature of this 
further eseax^e would be hazardous, although it cannot be said or 
nibbana that it is conii>ositc, tliought out or ill, or that it is not-»it 
'i'urning back to Groups I and II, we find that an escape iiom what 
lias l)ccoiuc, is composite and has arisen by way of cause, is ^ 
found in stopping mem. Wliat has become, is composite and 
arisen by way of cause, refers largely to tlie hhandhas, all of whi^ 
are also sxjoken of as analia, not-s^. Yet, although attd is ^ 
logical oiiposite of anatta, as sarana is of nissarana, it would « 
unwise to conclude that those passages which stress the need to 
make of self a lamp and refuge, aUasatana. suggest that ^ 

refuge or escape from what is not-self or for what is not-selJ- hot 
the self that is to be the refuge can hardly have anything to do with 

Another passage brings us to the point where the stoppic^ or 
ceasing, nirodka, of perception and feeling is the escape be^nd 
which there is no furmer escape. This is the last of the mne stages 
in the meditative or contemplative process. As it is recorewd, 
step by step SAriputta knows that, having succesavely attained 
the four stages in meditation, jhdna, rom each of them th^e is a 
further escape. The contemplative is not to stay m any of tn®^» 
not to remmn there, but is to go further m contemplation, to the 
plane of infinite space. But this has a further «scape.-;^e plane 
of infiuite consciousness, and this the plane of naxight, and this 
neither perception nor non-perception as its further escape, wmc 
the further escape from this is the stopping of knowing and 
Here SSriputta k^ws that at last there is no further escap^ There¬ 
fore in this connection the final escape is^^e find meditative stage, 
the stopping of knowing and feeling, safindvedayttaW'rt^ha. 

Alt ho ugh, in the meditative process there may be no fuMer 
escape once the stopping of perceiving and feehi^ has been att^ed, 
the Majjhma states* that there is a furtli^ escape from what is 
perceived, or from perception, saHHdgata. Whoever knows, ^ere 
IS this, there is the low, there is the excellent, ^ere is a further 
escape from this that is perceived—the mmd of one who knows 
thus, who sees thus is freed from the cankers of sen^-pleasuxes, oi 
becoming, of ignorance, and in freedom the knowledge cwnes to 
be that he is freed; and he comprehends: Destroyed is bixth, lived 


!r 
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is the Brahma-faring, done is what was to be done, there is no more 
of being such or such/ He, in fact, utters one of the formidae of 
arahantship. The Commentar)* rcfen? the w'bole position to the 
draMmamAdras ^ which have been mentioned previously in tile text, 
aud the practice of which, as other canoni^ records sliow, leads 
to rebirth in the Brahiua»world and not to arahautshij), lUit 
‘this', according to the Conunentary, is araJiant'Oup; ‘tlie low’ is 
penetrating the truth of the uprising of ill; ‘the excellent’ is the 
uprising of the truth of the Way. Kndowed witli this iKTtxjption 
of the ^aAwavMrcs. one knows that there is the furtlier escape 
which is nibl>ajm. ‘ * 

This commentarial exegesis, that there is a further escape 
from the perception of the l/raAftiavtAdras, is as much as to say that 
althoiigli one has attained the Brahma-world through their practice 
and not arahantship, there is uevertheless a further escape—oue 
may pass on from a Brahma-world. This view is conoborated by 
fn Aneuttara passage,* which states that there is a further escape 
from the Brahma-world. So no one, neither a brahman nor anyone 
who practises the brahmavihdras in their completion, need feel that 
having attained the Brahma-world, there is no escape from it or 
that his remaining life-q)ans will have to be spent there, 

By its use of the word 'escape' it seems to me that tlic Early 
Buddhist teaching cannot be accused of ‘escapism’ as used in the 
modem sense, Present-day escapism means to turn one’s back on 
hfe and living, throw off the usual mundane resiwnsibilitics and 
lead a life devoted to the fulfilment of selfish aims, shutting oneself 
up m a world of one’s own, The escape in Early Buddhism was 
no easy way out of the tangle of living. As usual, this teaching likes 
us to face facts, and get to know and comprehend ah that goes to 
make up mortality. With this comes a stem control of self based 
on a thorough knowledge of things as they really are: to know fully 
that all is passing and transitory is no longer to hanker after it no 
longer to feel dejection at not possessing it. When one is able to 
turn away and to disregard one is calmed; and when one is calmed 
one as freed. To 'get free' • was part of the ideal. ‘As the great 
ocean has but one taste, that of salt, so this and discipline 

have but one taste, that of freedom.'« Interwoven as the whole 
of ^e early teaching is, it is therefore perfectly consistent that some 
of the wapes s^uid be the same as some of the freedoms, namely 
Aose of the mmd, or heart (see Group TV). Since escape is not 
however, central m the teaching, not of absolutely primary im¬ 
portance. ^e would not expect to find it connected with the freedom 
than which there is nothing higher. One of the highest kinds of 
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freedom, owing its position, to its close connection with the winning 
of aiahautship, is unshakable freedom of mind, akiippa ceiommuiH. 
Having points in common with the freedom called asafMyavimuUt. 
the freedom which is neither temporal nor temporary, and frorn 
which there is no fsdliug away, this unshakable freedom of mind 
‘ is the Koal of the Brahina-farii^, this the core, this the cnltmnation. 
Ni) sucli cUviin ever ajipcars to have been made for nissarana, altliou^ 
as I have tried to show, it was to some extent contributory to the 
winning of freedom. It certainly does not exist as some cUt^d 
or independent aspwt of a tcadiing, strongly marked as is i^arly 
Buddhism Ijy its solidarity. 


» if. i. 197,201. 


BUDDHISM IN MAXAYA 
By Richakp Wh^stedt 

Buddhism with its abolitiaa of caste barriers and of the prejudice 
against crossing the sea and being polluted by boibariaiis was one 
of the induences that led to Indian traffic with the Malay Peninsula 
at the beginning of the Giristian era. Buddhist inscriptions in 
Kedah and in Province Wellesley, that was formerly part of Kedah, 
were chiselled in Sanskrit as early as the fourth century A.D. And 
the great sailor from Rakta-mittika, Buddhagupta, who erected a 

E illar at Bukit Meriam, in that century or earlier, was probably 
y no means the £rst Buddhist adventurer to cross the Bay of 
Bengal. It had been supposed that the Buddhism of these early 
traders was Hinayana only. But in i^o (JRAS, Maiayan Branch, 
XVIII, pt. t) Dr. Quaritdi Wales published his discovery, on the 
river Bujang (? = Bhujangga) in Kedah, of a Mabayanist inscription 
on a clay tablet. 0 ?he Sanskrit defied identification until a young 
Chinese scholar in Paris traced it to the SagarantaUpariprediS. The 
script was in Pallava Grantha and has been dated by Dr. N. P. 
ChaVravarti as early in the sixth century A.D. 

At another site on the same river Dr. Quaritch Wales found a 
crude image of a Buddha belonging to the Gupta period (id. XX, 
pt. I. 1947). This little standu^ bronze appears contemporary 
with a much-damaged small standing Buddha horn Tanjong Ram- 
butan in Perak. Stylistically both are older th an two other Hina¬ 
yana images from the same district of Kinta in Perak, which are 
of Gupta type and have been attributed to the fifth or sixth century 
A.D. 

Then for a while the Hinduism of the Pallavas prevailed, 
until the famous Ligor inscription of 775 A.D. introduces the far- 
fiung Malayo-Bnddhist empire of Sri Vijaya. Many papers have 
been written about that empire and the Ligor stone. The two 
most recent are one by Professor F. D. K. Bosdi in the Tijdscrifi 
{deel LXXXI, a/, z; 1941) of the Ro3^al Batavian Society, and one 
on the 'Cailendra Interre^um* by F. H. van Naerssen in 'India 
Antiqua', a volume presented to Dr. J. P. Vogel (Ddden, IQ47). 
Dr. Bosch, contradicting the theory of Dr. R. C. Majumdar that the 
two faces of the Ligor stone refer to different persons, would make 
the Maharaja of the inscription a Sailendra prince from Java, who 
had just become ruler of Sri Vijaya by marriage with a daughter of 
the ruler of the old Sumatran Buddhist kingdom of that name 
He surmises that Java's Chandi Kalasan was built in honour of this 
lady, to whom was due the conversion of the Sailendras to Buddhism. 
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With the advent of this princely house we reach a Pala Mahayanist 
culture, derived not only from South India but Bengal. This 
influence is apparent in three Mahayanist bronres of Avalokitesvara 
from Perak, all of a type purely Indian. But why was it that the 
Sailendras, when driven from Java, did not continue tlieix archi¬ 
tectural ?.eal and build great monuments in Kedah and in Palembang, 
tlieir Sumatran capital? The answer may be that from neolithic 
times tlic Javanese had been artists, but the Malays who manned 
die fleets of Sri Vijaya were men of the sea, .... 

After many blows, from rival Sumatran ja^i, from the 
advent of Idam and tlic assaults of Hindu Majapahit, the far-flung 
empire of Sri Vijaya broke up, and Buddhism vanished from the 
Malay world. But traces of its culture survive in the use of water 
for oil to anoint rulers at their installation, in the incantations of 
village medidae-men, and in folk-lore. There are Jataka tales of 
dogs trying to drink a river dry, of a‘tar babyof the jackal staging 
a mock funeral in order to cat<h a goat: for all toee of these tales 
there are Malay mouse-deer versions. It is possible that an ewly 
collection of Malay tales {Htkayat Pelandok Jinaka), probably 
from Kedah, marks the beginning of Muslim prejudice against the 
older religion, that U, if the celebrated Dutch schdar van der Tunk 
is right in deriving jinaka from the Sa n s kr it jainaka a little ot 
contemptible Jaina or Buddhist, used always of one who took 
advantage of the credulity of man and applied to mouse-deer as the 
hero of a romance which has a bias against Buddhism ,' 

Malay folk-romances have been mostly imported from Sumtra. 
In them the birth of the hero prince is modeUed closely on that of 
the Buddha, when all the worlds quivered, musical mstr^ents 
sounded of their own accord, birds ceased flying and rivers checked 
their flow. Verse passages in some of the Malay folk romances owe 
their origin to the Tamil Buddhist story of Manimekalai. 

After the establishment of Islam by Indian missionaries* 
allusions to Buddhism in Malay literature are indirect and u^us- 
pected. An example is the three Malay veisioiis, transla^^ from 
Arabic and Persian, of the story of Ibrahim of Balkh, who imitated 
the Buddha by abandoning a throne for a life of ascetic piety. 

Right down to modern times the loto has remained a favour¬ 
ite monf in the Malay silver-ware made in the State of Perak. 

• A fuller account of Buddhist traces in Malay folk-lore will be found in my 
' History of Malay literature’ (JRAS^, Malayan Branch. Vol. XVII, pt. i, I 94 «^). 
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THE PLANT KARNIKARA IN KALIDASA’S WORKS 

By C. A. R^XA^sDS 

«nf«i< ^Vtfir m ^‘‘ I 

in^* ^TTwafr^ I 

^« \V,\ *flfi!9itfT?ITf^ 1 

I 

Kumdrasofttbhava 3. 26-29. 

These verses show direct observation of the spring-Howcriiig 
trees: the tendency of the Aioka to put forth its dower-heads from 
the branches, or even from the trunk; the coral-coloured young 
leaves of the mango; the crescent'Shaped buds of the Pald^. 13 at 
what is Kai^iik&ra? It must have been well known to Kfthd&sa’s 
readers; but Six William Jones sent out pandits to bring him a 
specimen, and wondered tisat they could not find it {Astatic Re- 
searches, vol. 4, 1795) • ^ Bengal indeed there seems to be no 
tradition regarding the name, and the modem investigator must 
rely on boo^. 

First« our aim being to discover Kfilidisa's plant, and aware 
that other plants may at different times or in different parts of 
India have had the same name, we search his works for passages 
containing the word which may give some description or clue from 
habitat or season of fiowerii^. We next consult with due caution 
the commentaries on these passages. Then we Look for the word 
in other authors, e^dally the early ones, including the andent 
lexicons -with their commentaries, and the medical works and 
glossaries, which, although ^ describe the plants they 

mention, sometimes contain names that are something ^ a descrip¬ 
tion. Lastly there is the evidence, which requires careful handling, 
of the names of known plants in the modem lai^;uages. 

Applymg these methods to Ramikara we see first from Kum. 
3. 28 tlit it was without scent. This rules out ^ usual identifica¬ 
tion with Pterospermum acmfoliwn, foi this tree (Kanak chmpa) 
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lias conspicuously sceuted flowers. Then it is bright-coloured; 
but what colour ? The verse 







Kum. 3. 53. 


shows it is yc*llo\N', and this is confirmed by passages in Mbh. (Suptta, 
suvnrnavarua), and Jilidcavatu l^nnliw (hiraumayabhujair iva Karni- 
khraJij; and i>CThaps by DasnkwnSracarita (Kan;iikar^aurah), 
and in Pali by Visifdtlhhmtf'ga 256. Other passages in Khlidasa, 
Rtirndyuva. the JStakas and other works say that the tree grows 
on hillsides and that its flowers are suitable for ear-ornaments, 
but wc cannot infer mxrch from these, and mostly the name 
occurs in conventional lists. The commentators show no sign 
of being familiar with the tree, and the later ones quote Amara- 
ko^a, which in its only mention of the word ^ves as synouynvs 
parivyidha and dnunotpala. Now drumotpala is usually believed 
to be PUrospemmt aarifolium. and tlie modem name Karnikara 
or Katuydr seems to be applied nowadays in the west of India to 
this tree, wliich is certainly not Kdlid&sa’s. 

The DhanvaittaHyci Nighan^n (in its original form said to be 
older than Amata) puts us on the right track: it has'one list of 
synonyms licadcd Aragvadha (which is Cassia ^^«fa,'amaltfts in 
Hindi, sonili in Bengali); and the next list, headed firagvadha 
vilesa, contains the word Karnikira. Probably then otir plant is 
some species of Cassia, and it remains to find which species best 
suits ^e rcquiremeiits: yellow flowers, no scent, blooming in spring, 
and sufficiently well known in ancient India to have been put besiis 
the Akd:a, the mango and the Fal&^. 



SIDDHAYATRA AGAIN 
By K. Nhakanta Sastri 

I have read with great care I>r. Clihabra's note on I Jus term in 
Indian CuUure, XTV. 4 > PP* 201-4 and write tlicse fc\v lines \^ith 
considerable hcritation as I do not think that cither of us »s carryinK 
knowledge further by these notes. The kuiucndo in the verse 
yasya kasya, etc., the long note on Pdnini m, 3. ii 4 and tlic two 
new instances he has cited, as he thinks, to clinch the issue, leave my 
withers unwrung. I see that he sticks to his view after reading; 
my article in ^ Journal of iJio Greater India Society IV, and after 
reading his present note, I do not feel called upon to change mine. 
He seems to have missed the point of my remark that the PaH- 
catanira and JStakamdla were anterior to the Indonesian inscrip¬ 
tions; I was thinking of semantic changes in the meanings of words 
and phrases in different ^es, countries, and contexts. From this 
point of view the two new examples of Pr. Chhabra do not also differ 
from his previous illustrations of his position. But even of those, 
though the citation from the Ayodhyikftnda (16. 40) supports him, 
I doubt if the phalairuti of the Makahharata is SO mttch on his side. 
What is the meanit^ of saying that merchants would make successful 
voyages by studyii^ the great epic? Is there no suggestion of 
occult magical potency here? Monier-WilUams in his dictionary 
says that Siddha-ydlrika is wrong reading for Siddhi^Yalrika, and 
explains the latter as 'one who makes pilgrimages to learn magical 
arts or to gain good luck or beatitude', and refers to the PaUca^ 
ianira. 1 am not concerned to deny the ordinary meanii^ of 
Siddhayitra, a successful journey; but I do not think that anything 
Dt. Chhabra has urged invalidates the view that the word has an 
oc^t import surely in the Kedukan Bukit inscription and the 
loose stone inscriptions of Telaga Batu ^alembang) and possibly 
also in the Nhan-bieu and other records. I may mention that 
Dr. Kiom has done exactly what Dr. Chhabra thinks I shoidd 
have done, viz. to point out a shrine to which pilgrixnages were 
made in Indonesia. does this in his paper Die Heiligdommen 
van Palmbang (Med. Kon. Ned. Akad. Afd. Lette., 193S, No. 7). 
Perhaps Dr. Chhabra may also usefully reflect on the analogy between 
Si^i^StrS as Huber. Coedes, and 1 understand it, and the words 
Siddka-varti and Siddha-a^ana mean^, respectively, magical 
wick and magical ointment (Monier-Willia^). 







ANTAKA 


By W. STEDiJ 

Man lives a double life: tlicit of reality and that of the mental 
construction. Ordinarily he moves in die latter. Life itself is 
positive, the constnictioii is negative, full of doi\bt, and it searches 
for means of release from itself. Thus it is and becomes more and 
more an obstruction to life. It may be said to be a human device 
for fitting the Eternal into Time. The Dhamma (Norm) is not in 
time, it is okfilika; dharamata (normality) is a construction and 
Ganges with time. The idea of Nothingness is a mental (untrue) 
construction; dl ^ures representing Gods are mental constructions, 
superimposed on forces of Reality. But the Dhamma, the Imperish¬ 
able ana Eternal, is Life itself. 

The mental construction is a conscious inhibition of tlie life- 
instinct, it is protection against fear and consequently produces 
more fear. But because it is a reaction a^inst compulsion it pro¬ 
duces a greater conscious realization of Life. For life will always 
demand its own right, will ultimately have its way at the cost of 
death which is an unalterable fact in the scheme of life, The con¬ 
struction rebels against death and finds subtle means of doing away 
with it. We argue it out of life and deceive ourselves over its 
fundamental necessity, and so the construction creates the illusion 
and expresses it in words and phrases that deatli itself has been 
deceived, that Antaka has been beaten. 

In this view of self-deception death is evil and life is evil because 
it leads to death- It is a hcj^eless failure to square the formidable 
reality of life with fictitious imaginations: there is only one way of 
grappling with this reality (including that of death) and to alleviate 
rts tragedy of suffering: that is the good life, the hallowing of the 
life of sin, error and ignorance, by the sublime life, the life in God 
(brahma-cariya), and only by leading this best life can the Dhamma, 
the reality of universal necessity, be fulfilled. The fiction which 
screens and covers a fictitious world is the mass of darkness and 
ignorance which must be destroyed by acknowledgiMt of the 
Pact in all its bareness and bitterness, by a view which sees ^e 
things as they are and makes them its own through their being 
experienced in every self. 

Antaka is a fiction, and the only way of dealing with this fiction 
is to recognize it as sudi and to turn it into an Anantaka, into the 
never-ending reality of Eternal Life. Antaka can refer only to the 
evil principle in man's moral constitution, to an embodiment of the 
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Tempter, like Mara, tJie name being based on a p^imiti^^e analogy 
whici regards the end of life as tlie reward (pnnishment) of sin. 

To destroy Aiitaka means to pnt an end to sin, to make an end 
of moral death, but it can never mean (although it has been imagined 
to mean) to overcome the fact of physical deatlr. which can never 
be overcome. Man'.s physical death is in itself life but Kvil is moral 
death and can be turned into more good and happiness tliv<ntgh the 
good life whidi is equal to Inunortality. This iiniuorf ality or A mala 
is not a thing to be had or acquired by knowledge like overythiug 
else in the sphere of mental constmetiem, but it is to ht won and 
held only by exertion and earnestness in finding out a higher and 
better mode of life than merely living by ike illirsioii of the 
intellect. 

Why is death so ugly, so repulsive ? Not because it destroj’s 
life as such, but because it kills the hope of life, its ideal, the holy 
life, and breaks into the ordered course of events which se^s release 
from life by Intimate means, by sublimation and sanctification, 
and ensures a better life at the nest chance of life. Antaka is the 
shadow which spreads over the spiritual life and covers it with the 
daxkne^ of sin. The ph^cal and the spiritual are so closely inter¬ 
linked in the ancient Indian view of life that it is impossible to keep 
their courses and aspects apart and to speak of lie transference of 
the one notion to the other or the metaphorical use of the one for 
the c>tber.^ They are so much one that even what we call the pxirely 
physical life is governed by ethical factors and proceeds tuider the 
influence of moral forces in all its stages. Therdore Antaka is the 
morally evU principle of life which although incidentally destroying 
ph^cal life does f m greater harm in infiictii^ a deadly blow on t he 
spmtual life by hindering its full effect on the final and definite 
rdease. It is toe that release must be won, but it must be brought 
about by man's own and voluntary efl'ort and not by an arbitrary, 
'toeM and foreign agency such as is represented by the 'Killer' 
(Mara) and the 'Ender' (Antaka). These two embodaments of the 
ideas are unlawful agents because they act against 
ue Dhamma, whereas M;tyu (Maccu) and Yama are lawful agents 
because tlwy act with the sanction of Dharama, nay, are embodi¬ 
ment of the Dhamma although they hold sway over the extinction 
of Me as cruel and yet kbd genii. 

The mental instruction is determined by factors of real life 
such as health, clima te, change of surroundings, demands of others 
on ourselves. It is therefore always relative and never authorita- 
tiw, nor does it ever coincide with reality. The Dhamma, on the 
other hand, is the pure, unadulterated reality, as incomprehensible 
pid unfathomable ^ ^e Great Ocean. It is not a state of affairs 
into whidi the chilhsh fancies of limited human creatures are 
projected when they imagine that they come into this ephemeral and 
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vanishing life once or twice or forever and ever. 'These fancies do 
not touch the real life. 

At the same time the unfathomable law and order takes shape 
and grace and becomes accessible to the human heart, quite apart 
from any calculation in space and time, in the dhamma of the ‘ sat , 
tlie good and noble people (sappurisS), in the form of a life of holiness 
and purity, the brahmacariya. This is the inner reality whi^ holds 
its own against the crushing necessity of the outward reality, and 
its sustenance and reward are i>eace and contentment. If this 
‘released’ condition (nibbana) which is free from the attacks of the 
Evil One, is, by an unavoi^ble mental construction, transferred 
and projected into a happy state after death, into a heaven, we 
allow for this human failure, just as we have to allow for the illusion 
of 'no more renewed existences’. One can xmdetstand and forgive 
these aberrations from reality in this world of mortals because the 
Dhamma is deep and difficidt, hard to compreliend and to w^e up 
to, and its weight is so tremendous that those upon whom it falls 
in its fulness, axe liable to break down under its load. 

Almost synonymous (as far as words go) with brahmacariya is 
the expression brahmavihara, abiding-in-God, one (if not the main) 
aspect of the brahmacariya, walking-in-God, and consisting in tl« 
cultivation of the four cardinal Buddhist virtues of metta, ksjru^, 
muditS, upekha, i.e. love, compassion, gentleness, equanimity. 
Here we must beware of transferring the condition of release to a life 
in heaven, and even Buddhaghosa f hlls back upon a mental construc¬ 
tion. when, at the end of his exegesis of the divine state of love, he 
says: 'He (who lives in God) cannot come to any further sanctifica¬ 
tion after the fulfilment of love, but, when he goes from here, he 
shifts to heaven (biahmaloka, God's world) like one aw akin g from 
sleep-' 

Buddhism in its ‘unmonasticated’ form lays stress on the value 
and beauty of life for its own sake. It would be straj^e if tJiAt were 
not so, for Buddhists are not difierent from the rest of humanity, 
and humanity falls in with the rest of creation in being a living 
testimony to the grandeur of life. Life is indeed the keynote of 
creation, In the Pali Canon we would not come across so many 
passages which bewail the brevity of life if it were not for a genuine 
and natural desire for its preservation. The clinging to life goes 
even sb far as to make the ministering angel exclaim to the impaled 
man 'live, O friend, for life indeed is best' (Petavatthu IV. i. 6), 
even in the depth of misery because life afiords chances for improve¬ 
ment. 

Incidentally, a few much-desired adjuncts of the hie-ideal are 
mentioned tmd er particular blessings and special endowments 
(iddbi) bestowed on good and fortunate people such as world-rulers 
and leaders of men. They are, amongst many others, a beautiful 
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and strong body, perfect health, a good digestion, and dwelling in a 
decent climate. One also frequently comes across the formula 
dram fivaki 'long may you live', which is not merely a phrase of 
politeness but rrareseuts a vote of thanks and gratitude, It is often 
combined with the blessing siikhiic hohi 'may you be happy’, 

In striking contrast to' this natural instinct, a strange view of 
the consummation of the holy life is cxi^ressed and reiterated in tlic 
stereotype exultation at the end of so-called conversion. It is 
fourfold and runs: 'Khlnd jati vuFdtam bralimacariyain katajp 
kanuilyani naparam ittliattdya (or: nattJii dSiii puual>I)havo)', i.e. 
exhausted is (the chance of) birth, the walk-in-God has been lived, 
done is what was to be done, there is nothing further than this 
condition (or: there is now no more re-existcnce). 

Happy is he who, when his last hour comes, will be able to say: 
'the holy life has been lived and my duty has been fulfilled': that 
will be enough for him, for others and for the Dhamma. He will, 
however, not find consolation in the first assertion ('birth has run 
out') which he will dismiss as a mental construction, av^'dkata, 
irrelevant, and in that he will follow the Wanderer Gotama wlio 
declared that questions about the future condition of a 'released 
one' were as futile and dangerous as they are unanswerable. Kqually 
he will dismiss the fourth ('there is uo more rebir^') as a mental 
construction; but the middle part, centring in the holy life, is his 
own, real exMrience of truth. It is the core and kernel of the 
Dhamma an^ in full accord with the spirit and the word of Ootaino 
Buddha. 

On the same superstitional level stands the phrase anUmadeha- 
dkSrin 'wearing the final body'. How can anybody know whether 
he is wearing •flie first or the last or the 150th body ? "W^at is the 
relation between the wearer and that which is worn, if it can be said 
at all that he wears, i.e. possesses the body, which in the Buddhist 
view of anatta he does not ? 

It is not likely that a sudden change in a person’s mental outlook 
(conversion), mostly due to a wave of emotion, should radically 
affect the course of the physical Universe so as to direct the stream 
of evolution into different channels. To be reborn is a far more 
serious and complicated matter than to wake up from sle^. It is 
a superhuman, cosmic process and happens dnarrmtna, according 
to the unknown, intrinsic order of the Cosmos. People who tilk 
about rebirth do not know what is involved in their talk. Those 
who have thought about it dismiss any speculation about it as a 
mental construction, and therefore not the Dhamma 'as it is' 
(yathabhfitaip). 


BRAHMANS FROM GAUDA IN THE SERVICE OF 
CHAMBA RULERS 

By B. Ch. Chhabra 

Those interested in Indian archaeology are no doubt familiar 
witli Prof. Dr. J. Ph. Vogel's masterly work on Aniiquiites of Chamha 
State, Part I, which apijeared as early as 1911. In this the learned 
authOT 1ms dealt with the antiquities and inscriptions of the pre- 
Muhammadan period. It was his intention to publish the inscrip¬ 
tions of the later period in Part II, the preparation of which he had 
already taken up before he left India in 1912 for Holland, his native 
country. There he became Professor of Sanskrit and Indian Archaeo¬ 
logy at the University of Leyden. The task of preparing Part II 
of his l;ook somehow remained unfinished. 

As a result of the negotiations between Prof. Vogel aud Rao 
Bahadur K. N. Uikahit, the then Director General of Archacolo^ 
in India, I was deputed to edit tiie unpublished inscriptions in the 
(iamba State, for which purpose I spent the summer months of 
the year 1939 at Chamba, the headquarters of the state. The 
inscriptions to be edited by me are eighty-one in number. Most 
of them are copper charters. I finisheJ my job in tlie subsequent 
year, but the work has not yet seen the light of the day owing to the 
conditions created by the war and its aftermath. 

In the course of my examination of the coOTer-jjlate grants, 
I came across a. number of interesting facts one ol which forms the 
subject-matter of the present paper. Prof. Vogel has pointed out 
that 'it was the Rijaguru who used to be char^ with the duty of 
drawing up the grant and whose name is commonly found at the 
end.' ^ He illustrates this by saying ‘ This, at least, was the custom 
during the Muhammadan period. Thus we find the name of Pairfit 
Surinand on some of the plates of Ganeiavarman, that of his son 
Ramapati on those of PratSp Singh, and that of Ramipati's son 
Laksmikint on most of the plates of Balabhadra,' * 

I may add that the three Pandits just named belonged to the 
Bharadvaja gotra and that their original home was the country of 
Gauda, that is to say, somewhere in Bengal. In Ga^ie^avarman’s 
plates where Pandit Suxfi.nanda figures as the composer of the char¬ 
ters, we have no description of the Pandit himself. They simply 
mention: saUpaiiditc^irp-SManandaiaTman = dlekki, i.e. ‘it has been 
written by the noble Pandit Suiananda^arman.' Id the case of 


1 cj Chamba Siatt, pt. I, p. 38. 

2 IbiA. 
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his son Ramnpati, however, we have several inscriptions both of 
Pratapasimha and of Balabh^a, whidi acquaint us with his descent 
and native place. He served as Rajagurit under both Pratapa-simha 
and his grandson Balabhadia in successioir, from both of whom he 
received gifts of lands as g 7 tnidakpna at the time when he initiated 
each of the two rulers. The grants recording such donaticni.s des¬ 
cribe Raniapati in the following terms: GaudU'ilHlya Ji/iu/iflalryu- 
Hromani ir>Surdmnda-pUra iri-kula-nirmala tYi-sandhy-opamika and 
saUkartna-taia. It may be noted that the family title BhaUdearya^ 
peculiar to a class of Brdhmans in Bengal, contiuitcs to this day, 
In other charters where Ramdpati apjjears not as a doticc but as a 
writer, he usually gives his father’s name, whom he sometimes calls 
Surottama instead of Sur&nanda, 

As regards Laksmikfinta, he is mentioned as a writer in a number 
of inscriptions of Balabhadia and Prthvfsiihha, but almost every¬ 
where in the following form: UkhiUim ^ idaih pandiia-LakpnP 
kdnkna. It is thus not evident whether he was Karndpati's son. 
On the other hand, in one of Balabhadra’s inscriptions, the writer of 
which is again Laksndkdnta, the donee is a Br^raan, call^ Dharnn!- 
dhara, who is stated to be son of Patidit Ramfipati of the Bharad- 
v&j&goira. If Laksmikanta was also Ramftpati's son, tlien Ranidpati 
had at least two sons, Baksmikdnta and I&ara];ddhara. 

Of the three Rdjagurus, Ramfipati is the most conspicuous. He 
served under two rulers in succession. He was in service at least 
for forty-three years, the earliest refereuce to him being in an in¬ 
scription dated A.B. 1575 and the latest in another dated A.D. 1618. 
The records drawn up by him are giammatic^y more concct than 
the rest of the lot and, at the same time, exhibit a more digi^ed 
style of composition, thereby reflecting a great credit on his learning 
and scholarship. 

Surfinanda, the father of Ramdpati, is first mentioned in one 
of Gane^varman’s inscriptions, which is dated A.B. 1558, from 
which we may infer that he came to Chamba about that time, or 
say a few years prior to that. 

It is indeed interesting to know that a Brahman travelled all 
the way from Gauda to such a remote region in the northern Hima¬ 
layas as the hill state of Chamba, settled there and was a recipient 
of high honours at the hands pf the local royal family. It may be 
observed that SurSnanda’s visit to Chamba roughly synchronized 
with the accession of the Mughal Emperor Akbar. We have no 
means to ascertain as to what necessitated SurSnanda to leave his 
home-land for good. Perhaps he came there as a devotee on a pil¬ 
grimage to pay his homage to Manimahesa, whose far-famed sacred 
shrine is within the territory of the Chamba State, and, beiM 
enamoured of the charms of Chamba, decided to spend the restS 
his life there itself, 
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Pt. Thakur Das, the present Rajagum at Chamba, related to me 
the following traditional account regarding Surananda: ‘Surananda 
came to Chamba as a youthful brahmacarin from a distant land. 
At that time the Rajaguru of the then ruler of Chamba was a Br^- 
man of the Gautama gotra. He had a daughter as his only child, 
and no son who might succeed him as Rijaguru. And he could 
not find a suitable match for his daughter either, who had arrived 
at the inarriagcable age. It was at this juncture tliat Surananda 
made his ai>pearance there. Xhe worried Rajaguni took a fancy 
to the newly-arrived hofu and persuaded him to marry his daughter. 
Suidnanda accejitcd her han^ and in course of time stepped into 
his father-in-law’s slices as Rajagum.’ His lineage continued till 
recently in Chamba. Pandit Mohan Lai, the Rajaguru previous to 
the present one, was, it is said, a direct descendant of Surananda. 


REFERENCES TO THE CUSTOM OF HOLDING GRASS 
IN THE MOUTH AS A TOKEN OF SURRENDER IN 
INDIAN AND FOREIGN SOURCES 

By P. a. Code 

A historical aiid couipniative study of Indian ijn> vei l dal lore 
is a great desideratum in tlic field of Indology. A glaiuv at the 
contents of the dictionaries of proverbs will convince all serious 
students about the necessity of such a study. Im^inap^ cx])lann- 
tions of cunent proverb.*? si)riug up in the abseiice 02 their historical 
study and the only way to weed out these muslirooma is to under¬ 
take a serious study of the proverbs on the strei^th of documentary 
evidence arranged iu a chronological order. 

I propose in the present paper to trace the history of a proverb 
now current in the Marathi language, viz. sa ^lolding 

E in one's mouth) which Moussworth iu his Maraihi-English 
cnary (p. 40S) e^lains as ‘To humble one's self; to acknow¬ 
ledge defeat or subjection; to profess submission.’ Holesworth 
does not record any usages of this proverb in his DictioMty. Karvu 
and Date in their Sabdakc$a (i 935 h p. 1555, do not also record any 
usages of this proverb; hence it is climcult to say when this proverb 
became current in the Marathi language.' 

In the Sunday Chrcnicls of Bombay for 24th Deunih^r, 1939 ,1 
read an article on 'Daria Dowlat’ of Tippu Sultan and its frescoes. 
One of these freKOCS depicts a ’battle scene' which shows Colonel 
Bailie 'with a stalk of ^ass held between his teeth—the artist's deletion 
of the sign of submission' according to the author of the article 
under reference. Here then we have a pictorial rewesentation of 
the Marathi proverb some time before A.D. 1799. This picture is 
referred to by Pandit Chitrav Shastri in his article on Tippu (A.D. 
1753-1799) ^ his Madhyayugina Caritrakoia (Poona, 1937, p. 420). 
'Daria Dowlat' was the name of Tippu’s palace, situated on the 
banks of the river Kfiveri between Ldlbag and Port, 

1 In the DitHoimy of Maraihi Provtrbs {UTmf ) by Y. R, Date 

and C. G. Karve, Poona, Vol. I (194a), p. 643, the custom end proverb about holding 
grass in mouth are ezplaioed with the following illoatrative extract;— 

T etff gy TOVT^it»fT irta ^ ” 

V,S. 2. 43. 

This is a deacription of the Portuguese surrender to the Peshwa Chimaji Appa 
in A.D. 1739 (Siege of Basseiu). The Portuguese took off ikeir hats anA with grass 
tn tMr mouths surrendered to the Peshwa. 
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In a Marathi work called Camatkan G%ia 
Raniavallabhadisa alias Tukopaut, edited and published at Hubh, 
IQ25, we are informed that the author of this work composed to 
works bciween A.B. 1633 and 1636 (vide Tnttoduction, p. 3). Oa 
page of the Camatkdri GUd there is a splendid descwtiou of thfi 
storming of the Deogiri fort about A,D 1627. when Tnkopant was 
about iS years old. In tliis description the author 
proverb 'holding grass betw'eeii teeth’ as a sign of surrender ( wit 
I t is clear from tliis reference that the proverb 
we are studying liistorically was current in the Marathi language 

more Marathi chronicle called the Sahhdsad Bakhar 

(ed. by K. N. Sane, Poona, 1912) we get the following references to 
the proverb under reference:— 

Fage 24—“ wtfrl nynr i 

P(ig0 d5—" tieY ”, etc. 

-The date of this chronicle is about A.D. 1695. 

In the Sanskrit Campfikavya called the V^iv^^&da^a (N.S, 
Press, Bombay, page 99) by VehkatSdhvan (a bout ^ A .D, 1650) 
there is a description of the Andhra country whica 

we find the following stanza:— 

WW whra‘ 

The commentator explains the reference to the proverb in the 
fourth line of the above verse as follows:— 

“ _ 


\ This pictnwsque desa^^tioa reads as follows:— 

I wgK I 

werw wfieffr 1 $t»rK w i 
^ «rTT 3 fMr I Em ^ 

twfft wtwT I wfrr EWWRnr 1 

I MR ^ I ” 

The espressioo meaus ^ ’thunder otjanira^ « 8^ 

whidi in Indian warfare at tto rfnia .my 

Pewfer in India from A.D. 14OO onwards m Str Den*son Ross Volums, 1939 * 

pp. ii 7 -i 24 )« 
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(It is well known that warriors don't pursue people wlio hold 
grass in their mouth or those who sit on an ant-hill) ^ 

Rudrakavi in his (G.O. vSerics, 

Baroda, 1917, p. 72) gives a description of the defeat of the King of 
Jawhar* (Bombay Presidency) by tlie King of Bdglan. In this 
description the Jawhar cWef is described as grr «R3?r% jiEk" 
('holding grass in his luoutli, with the enemy's Imttle-axe <m his 
neck’). This description shows tJic complete Riirrciulcr of the 
Jawhar chief to the Bdglun ruler. Rudrakavi co!ti]Kwcd tills 
makdkdvya in A.D. 1596. 

Emperor Baber in his Menioirz (Trans, by W. P'rskijic, 182b) 
refers to the custom of holding grass between teeth as a sign r>f 
surrender, which was current among the Afghans about A.D. i$uu 
as will be seen from the following extract:— 

rjpT-'Thc Afghans when they are reduced to extxc* 
mities in war, come into the presence of their enemy 
with grass between their teeth; beii^ as much as to say 
“I am your ox",’ 

‘This custom^ I first observed on the present occasion: 
for the Afghans, when they could not maintain the contest, 
approached us with grass in their teeth. Orders w'erc given for 
beheading such of them as had been brouglit in alive and a 
minaret * was erected of their heads at our next halting place.’ 

From Baber's time (A.D. 1483-1530) we go backwards in our 
search for references to the custom under reference and come to 
A.D. 1305, when Merutufiga composed his Prahandtiacinlamani 
(Trans, by Xawney, Calcutta, 1901). This work also refers to the 
custom in the following lines:— 

Pege 55—'Since even enemies are let off when near death, if 
they take grass ^ in their mouths, 

I I have not usderatood this allusion to Sitting on the ani-htU as & sini o{ 
luneoder. 

» See yetse 61 of Canto XII of Rdsp'auiha-vethia-mahakdwa, which reads at 
Mowa:— 

ygT< mm \ 

> 'It is aj old aa the time of the heroes of ShahnSTneh, or at least of Ferdausi.'— 
Ersktne. 

* ‘This barbarous custom has always prevailed amoug the Tartar conquerors 
of Aaa.'—Ffsfcna. ^ 

i In tte Suhha9itarainaihSn4ieSra (N.S. Press, Bombay, 1911. p. 444) we find 
the foUowiM jwiAdijfa about the deer (wga) which is not spared by the hnulera 
«vea though it holds the grass ia its mouth:_ 

w ^ wt ww i 

a aw 1 “ 
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bow can you slay these iiannless beasts who always feed 
on grass ?' 

Tawney at the end of his Translation of the PrahAndhacinta- 
mani records the following learned note on Merutnaga's reference 
to the custom of holding grass in mouth as a s^ of surrender:— 

PrtgtfjJO—'Page 55, line 23 (text/p. 93. 6), ''Th&y Uikc grass 
ill their mouths”. ‘ 

This is an allusion to a most ancicfU custom. Qi. Harsacariia,^ 
132, II (Commentary, jwi CandakauHka,^ 3rd Act: 

Licbrecht.Zwf VoViskundc. Grimm Rcchisalterthutncr, pp. I2i£f.; 

G04, 205, 431 (Z). The passage referred to in the Har^acariia will 
be found at the page indicated, in the Bombay Edition of 1892. 
Cowdl and Thomas, in their translation, p. loi, note 4, say, ‘To 
cany a straw in the mouth was a sign of surrender'; cf. Ac\vorth's 
Maratha Ballads, p. 43. 

' And 'twixt the teeth a straw is fit 
For airs who arm but to submit.' 

Liebredit quotes from Elliot’s Glossary of Indian Tcmts, ‘Who¬ 
ever wishes to appease the anger of an opponent takes a straw or a 
blade of grass in his mouth, and at the same time stands on one leg! 
Liebrecht finds tracts of the custom in Europe. An extract which 
he makes from Campbell’s Popular Tales of the Western Highlands 
(II, 304) is particularly interesting, 'He went to the fair and he took 
a straw in his mouth, to show that he was taking servics! It was, I 
believe, the custom in England * in old times, for people who wished 
to be hired ss false witnesses, to sit with straws in their mouths. The 
reference in the Candakautika will be found in the Bombay Edition 
of i860 on folio 11a (last line of the page) and on page 69 of the 

1 Vide Har^acariia (ed. by A. A. FOhrer, Bombay, 1909, pp. i 74 * 75 ). Uechv3sa, 
IV— 

(Trans, by CoweU Thomas, p. loi)— 

'Even an enemy's life, that coward’s darlii^, when kept like a straw in the 
mouth of battle, filed him with shame.' 

The commentator Sadikara explains:— 

* Vide page 239 of Sanskrit Dram by A. B. Keith, Oxford, 1924. K?emi^ara, 
the author of the (fandakauiika. wrote for Mahipala, who according to Keith was 
the patron of Eaj^ekhaia {c. A.D. 9 ^ 4 }* 

» Brewer in his Dictionary of Phr^e and FaUe (Loodoa, 1912, p, 546) possibly 
refers to this custom in the followup remaiks:^ 

‘To give grass. To confess yourself vanquished.' No usage of this proverb 
is record^ by Brewer. 
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Calcutta E<iition of 1884. Wiiea Hariachandia wishes to sell him¬ 
self as a slave the stage direction is “ ftrcf^ sw 

The reference to the custom of t^ug grass in mouth as a sign 
of submission in the Harsacari/a pointed out by Tawney is very 
important as it takes the antiquity of this custom from A.D. 1305 
(Merutunga’s time) to the* time of poet Bdna A.l>. 630), the 
autiior of the Harsacarita. We also note witli interest the traces 
of this custom in Europe as pointed out by l/iebreclit, 

Col. G- A. Jacob in his Laukika~nydyd^jali (Handful of Po])Ular 
Maxims), Part HI (N.S. Press, Bombay, 1911). refers to this custom 
ou pages 58-59 unoer “jnirH^^rnrHe refers to tlie verse in the 
Prtwand/iaciiUSvtani pointed out by Tawney, viz. - 

IKIT^TCr' I " 

as also the quotation from Acworth's MardfhS Ballads referring to 
the custom as "wftrTWiriCT" and further observes:— 

Meratuhga refers to this custom again on p. 300:— 

ira I 

(Trans.)—'Grass is now worshipped in Paramardin's dty, 
because, when taken in the mouth, it preserved our lord 
Paramardia from Prthvlraja, the ki ng of men’ (Tawney's 
Translation, p. 189). 

The late Col. Meadows Taylor, who was so thoroughly 
acquainted with Indian life, put the following into the mourn of 
one of his characters in Seeia (thapter XLVII) 

'We have a good many prisoners, for I could not kill the 
wretches who had put grass in their mouths and were crying for 
quarter.' 

Cobham Brewer in bis Reader's Handbook (Ivondon, 1911, 
p. 444) makes the foJIowii^ remarks about the English phrase 
To give grass’:— 

‘ Grass (To give), to acknowledge yourself vanquished, A Latin 
phiw, Herbam dare aut ponigh'c — Pliny'. Nat. Hist., 
xxii, 4/ 

IS the phrase 'Herbam dare’ was cunent in the time of Pliny 
(A.D. 23-79) we can easily presume its existence in Latin many 
years before the Christian era. 

While this paper was being drafted I had a discussion about 
its subject with my friend Dr. A. D. Pusalkar, the Editor of the 
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Bhara^ya Vidya, Bombay. Subsequently on 14-7-1947 he wrote 
to me as follows:— 

‘I see one reference in Bhasa's Duiavdfya, though Woolner and 
Samp and Ga^pati Sistri's Commentaries interpret the pass^e 
differently. The reference is to ivo passages in the DuUivdkya whidi 
occur immediately after stanza 35;— •. 

I. " ¥9 fiiiW errterrfiiwTw* (" 
i. “ CTiwiTiftwnh wwpj I ” 

Woolner and Samp translate:— 

1. Are we talking of grass? 

2. Grass is the stuH for you. 

(X>g^<fS lo-ii, ThifUen Trivandntni Plays, Vol. II.) 
Oanapati S&stri's Commentary;— 

ver wwvre lit ^fwr^ ^ % wwTmKv, r'eierct^ e^iftwriwr? ^wtwirrfB* 

HTiett I nvmrirt nie if ) ** 

I translate as follows:-^ 

1. We have come to speak about things other than grass. 

2. You are fit to be sp^en to (after) making you keep grass 

in your mouth. 

As we have taken the antiquity of the custom of holdii^ grass 
in mouth as a sign of surrender up to about A.B. 600 on the strength 
of Sanskrit sources it is posable to accept Dr. Pusalkar's interpreta¬ 
tion of the above references. 



PLANTS IN EROTICS 
hv G. V, Majumdau 

The Science of Urotics constitutes tlie peculiar gl<ay uf (ialiu, 
the most fundamental cUaractcristics of its ci\d 1 izatioii. It docs 
not admit of any eivsy defiiiition in Western languages, ivi any rnl<- 
a definition intelli^lilc to jjcople who think in terms of luodeni 
specialistic cnlttire. Nothing could be more hoindessly \\'r{in>' than 
to associate it with merely love affairs as many people arc apt to dc». 
We hear a good deal about erotic ]ioetry» erotic literature, i.c*. liter¬ 
ature dealing with love, poetry wliich lias for its central theme love 
in its sensu^ and vulgar sense of the word. 

Erotics in India means tJie science of human creation with its 
antecedents and consequents. It has for its object the enunciation, 
elucidation and enforcement of the laws governing tlic antecedents 
to that necessary act, the creation of the species, Uie control of the 
foetus throughout all the stages of its growth and development 
within the womb together with otlier essential i)reUiuinaries. 
Caraka^ says: 

'A man who has his self under control should seek progeny, 
since piety and wealth, enjoyment and fame, de])cnd u^xni it. 
And a man, when he is free from disease should procure a son 
according to sastric rites.' 

‘As a branchless tree that is without shadow and without 
fruit and that emits a disagreeable scent, even so is a man who 
is lone and childless.’ i6. 

‘A man who has no offspring should be regarded as one 
having no position, as one who is nude, as one who is empty, 
as one who has only one sense, and as one who has no necessity 
for work.' t8. 

‘ A man with many children is Like one who has many forms, 
or one having many faces, or one having bodies, or one of great 
activity; or one having many eyes, or one having varied ex- 
perience, or having many souls.' 19. ^ 

‘Joy, stxengli, happiness, livelihood, earaanslon, wealth, 
continuation of lineage, fame, future worlds of bliss, happiness 
hereafter, gratification: all depend on pre^eny.' ai, 

'Men shall not live by the bread alone,’ says Christ, 'but by 
every word that falls out of the lips of the Lord', i.e. man cannot 


1 The CArakft Saijihitl, Cikitsfiathaiia, di. II; SngHsb tiaAsl., p. 1070, 
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and sKould not be merely a matenal creature but a spiritual being 
too— a mixture of flesb blood with spirit in it. Sinularly, the 
ancients of India laid down the dictum that e^'ery man and woman, 
no xnattcr whatever he or she may be, must have to study the pursuit 
of religion, wealth, fulfilment of desires, and last, of salvation— 
dhanna, artha, k&ma aud It is h fatal mistake to think of 

]>ursuit of any one of these without the rest. Salvation without 
the in^rsiiit of wealth, wi^out the fulfilment of desires is absolutely 
impossible, and hence the religions of India have faced the problem!!! 
of life 1>oldly and steadily. 

The vScience of Krotics is mainly concerned with the fulfilment 
of kaim, or the desires of the flesh. The regulation, the control, 
the proper guidance of the desires, and particxilarly the sexual 
desire with a view to the welfare of the country, the society and the 
family in which the man is bom, constitute the scope of the Science. 
The control of birth is the main consideration, and religion and 
other things are considered secondary in this matter. 

The birth of children when properly and de^ly %'iewed are 
very vitally connected with and effectually governed by the following 
antecedent circumstances:— 

(i) The physical, intellectual and moral qualifications 
of the man and wife; (2) the kind of relation between 

them; (3) the articles t^t constitute the objects of their con¬ 
sumption; (4) their boi^y behaviour during the time preceding 
conjugal rites leading to birth and accompanying them; and 
(5) the fo^ of ^e parents, especially that ox the mother during 
and after pregnancy. 

The Indian Science of Erotics has taken note of each one and 
all of these factors, wd has carried on elaborate observations resulting 
in the prescription of proper ways and remedies, the kind of food 
to be taken, ingredients to be used and processes, bodily, mental 
and spiritual, to be followed by the parties concerned. All the 
authoritative treatises dealing with merndne, and even some philo¬ 
sophical works deal with this topic. We may go earlier still and we 
find in that earliest monument of Indian culture and civilization, 
the I^eda. some sli^t references, and in that equally monumental 
work, the Atharvaveda, elaborate descr^tions of prescriptions and 
remedies on this problem. 

Among the remeditt, medicines and food described, plpts of 
various types occupy a prominent part. As we proceed with o^Ir 
theme we shall very sumnarily refer to some of the typical plants 
concerned. 

As we have already said that before we at all tackle the problem 
of birth we must have to face the problem of the relation between 
the man and his wife. Courtsh^ in the European sense of the 
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word has always been unknown in the Hindu society, but the cordial 
relationship existing between the pair has been ^ways thought a 
tal necessity. XhU could be done in two ways:— 

(1) By allowing tlie parties, especially the female, a wide 

liberty of choice as represented by the custom of 
svayainvaru, whose or^in can l>e traced in the misty 
past, and which lasted till the other clay, Saitiynktil, 
the daughter of king Jaychandra of Kauauj, being 
the last Indian lady who had the luck of choic'c in 
matrimonial matter. 

(2) Tlic second with which we are concerned is the i>r(K‘es.'< 

of bringing the wife absolutely under the c(«itrc»l 
of the husband (after marriage) by magical, suT)er- 
natural and natural means. This is called ' va^- 
karana' and 'V&jikarana'. 


The origin of this practice can be traced to the sacred texts of 
the Itgveda * in the Shkta, loth Mandala, where not indeed 

a husband but a rival wife uses a plant as a means of subduing her 
rival, illustrating thereby the utility of plants in erotic matters. 



I dig up the most potent medicinal creeper by which (a wife) 
destroys a rival wife, by which she secures to herself her 
husband.* 


The Athaivaveda* contains a still more direct application of 
plants in erotic matters. There are quite a number of verse.s 
directly addressed to these: 

‘As the creeper Libiya has completely embraced the tree, 
so do thou embrace me..... that thou mayest be one loving me, 
that thou mayest be one not going away iiora me.' i, 

‘As the eagle flying forth beats down his wings upon the 
earth, so do I beat down thy mind . . . that thou mayest 
be one lovii^ me, that thou mayest be one not going away 
from me.' 2. 

'As the sun goeth at once about heaven and earth here so 
do I go about the mind that thou, etc.’ 3. 

There is another hymn (VI. 9) addressed precisely for the same 
subject, but this time to win a woman's love: 'Want thou the body 
of me... I. 

So although plants are not directly applied here for the purpose 
of subduing the will of a woman they are mdirectly applied, namdy, 
m conjunction with mantras. 


»I^eda (Wilson ed.), X. 145. 

* Atharvavoda, VI. $. Whitnej ed., p- 287. 
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The Caraka Samhiti devotes a paiticuto chapter ‘ to the topic 
called VajikaraM. This chapter begins with the followk^ state¬ 
ment of its aim and scope: 

‘The pursuit of virtue, wealth, pleasure and fame are 
within the scope of this science. This science is at the basis of 
procreation, the child is the sole means through which virtue, 
pleasure, wealth and fame can be obtained, that is, through 
the application of V&jlkara^ (Aphrodisiacs) alone a goodly 
issue is bom, A worthy son performs deeds conducive to the 
welfare of man whereby the above-mentioiied blessings are 
acquired.' 

Thus the treatise after dwelling on the \dtal necessity and the 
supreme blessing of ha^dng a good son launches out into a denun¬ 
ciation of the childless unmrtunates —‘ A childless man is well com¬ 
parable to a tree whi^ does not cast a shadow and which possesses 
only one bran^, is fruitless and full of bad smell. A man without 
a sou is like a light painted on a canvass, or a pond that is dried up, 
like pinihbeck whiA resembles gold but is !iot gold. One should 
look on sa<h unfortunate fellow in the light of a inan-Iike fellow 
made of straw. One should regard such a man as unfamed, one- 
eyed. nude, of no substance and itUe. And one mivst regard a 
man svith multiplicity of children as posses^ of plurality of selves, 
iunumerabJe faces, many phalanxes, infinite activity, many eyes, 
vast vision and many souls. 

‘They applaud a many issued person thus: he is the source of 
all good, bountiful, blessed, puissant, multifarious, pleasure, strength, 
happiness, instinct, extension, wealth, pedigree, fame, command 
over men and the consequence of future happiness and satisfaction-^ 
all these centre round the birth of a child, and hence the man who 
covets the blessing of fatherhood with its consequent virtues above 
mentioned as well as the pleasure of senses should have recourse 
to Vajikara^a.' 

Here are mentioned plants which may be used in a variety of 
ways as ointment, as fo<^, as objects of decoration and so forth. 
Although the scientific knowledge of this subject is a rarity, its use 
is still prevalent among the people not yet enlightened by modem 
education, who in th& own crude ways make use of plants and 
other ^arms in erotic afiairs with occasional good results showing 
* thereby that a scientific knowledge and practice of this would have 
immense value to the society and county. 

Aiter the good will between the husband and the wife (Vasika- 
rana) has been established the next object which should occupy our 
attention is Vajikarana, or the art or the science of prescription of 


1 Loc. e$t. CiHtMSth&aa. di±p. IT; Sag. tnns., pp. 1071-X096. 
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food necessary to the production of good children. Proper kind of 
food must be taken so that it might yield the requisite potentiality 
to the propagation of children. 

A particular chapter ‘ of the Caraka Samhita has been devoted 
to the purpose. Therein nice prescriptions of the kind of food and 
medicines to be wstd by the parents as a means of increasing their 
vigour, virility, fertility and capacity for production, in a word, 
p^ect manhood and womanhood as an indisj>ensabie i>reliininary 
to parenthood, are given. There a delicate problem has been 
frankly and scientifically handled. Unlike modem civilization die 
andent civilization looked to the truth of the tilings in all its minute 
particular.^ with all its greatness and meanness. The ancients held 
that if God has iu His infinite grace bestowed upon man great \*ices 
along with great virtues, making him at once ‘a mighty mixture of 
the great and the base', it is for him to control, subordinate and make 
useful those vices and defects and not to abuse them. One of the 
great vices, when properly checked aiid guided, proves the greatest 
prop of human aviiization, and the act of procreation is due to 
that. The andent Indians throughout the whole course of dieir 
culture and history, in the midst of their sublime speculations, 
noble poetic flight, dreamy and gloomy reflections, had always their 
eyes to that. They always knew that man is made the image of 
God, that he is a potential God in man, that he is first a man and 
then Is raised to tie rank of Godhood and Divinity. His is first 
the bread problem, next the birth problem, third the life problem 
and fourth and the last, the salvation problem, 

The andent Indians approached, faced and solved the birth 
problem in a manner which reflects infinite credit on their foresi^t, 
in a maimer infinitely beyond the conception and comprehension 
of the moderns. The Sdence of Erotics is a splen^d monument to 
tbs acumen. Its first concern is the preparation of the union 
between the parents, next the perfection of parenthood. Under 
^e second head comes Vfljikarana, a sdence exclusively devoting 
Itself to the scientific prescription and regulation of food in the 
most comprehensive sense of the word as a necessary preliminary 
to parenthood. 

The germ of this sdence may be traced to the earliest philo- 
^hical speaila^ns of India, for, there are verses in some of the 
Upam^ads to this effect (and we l^ve a particular Upanisad, called 
the Garbhopaaisad, devoted to this topic), but the full-fledged 
science is to be found in the masterly work of Caraka. He lays 
down that mincii^ matters will not do. If you like to be fathers 
and ^thers you must be first of all good husbands and wives, 
pleasing and pleased with one another and each other, and you must 


* Ibid., Ssrtrasthjma, chap, Vlfl. 
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not lose si^t of the physical factor ux the matter. Apart from the 
question of spiritual* and mental union yon must see that you are 
physically satisfied with each other, and to this effect Caraka as well 
as Vatsiyana lay down prescripticms. 

The following plants are prescribed as ingredients of the medaane 
find food to be used for the purpose * 

SaiamCtla, iksu, khagramula, kulekha^a. ^tamfili, k^ra- 
kakoli. bhffmikOsmaiida, kantakiri, jivanti, jiraka, meda, ^la- 
pnrni. ywbhaka, bed^, rddhi, goksnra, rasna, ilku^, punarnava. 
yjLsthiinadhn, driJ^, yajuadumura, pipul, madhfika, khaT]t\ra, 
amilakl. danidni, eiari, nagake^a. asvagandlia, masa, barii- 
salocana, godMma, da<lijna, piniphala. and many others. 

The Byliadiranyaka Upani^ad also devotes a chapt« • to the 
consideration of ih^ all-important problem of childbirth. The 
means that it suggests for bnnguig about the birth of a good issue 
is more of a spiritual than of a jihysical nature. Unlike Caraka its 
aiithor does not prescribe medidne pure and simple, but the con¬ 
sumption of the sacred cam (sweet rice) on a particularly auspiaous 
day in a particular manner. The instruction runs: 

• He who wish to reach greatness (should) perform the vow 
called Upasat (of livii^ on milk for 12 days immediately before 
the day appointed for the sacrifice) in the period called Uttara- 
yona when the sun moves toward the north, on an auspicious 
day of a bright fortn^t. when the moon gradually increases, 
when a male asterism is in the ascendant, collecting all the wild 
and cultivated fniits and o^adhi$ (herbs, medicinal and othen) 
as prescribed by the Sastras, in a vessel made of Udumbara, or 
in a spoon of bell-metal, and mixing them together, sprinkling 
the sacriffdal place with water, ^reading the kuia grass, lighting 
the sacrifidal fire, making an offerii^ of the ghee that has been 
purified, and bringin g the paste (mantha—gjiitadadhunadhu- 
saihmiiram sarvausadhiphaiviiistani—) of all the grains of 
the herbs with the following mantra: 

'Oh, thou jataved&h, all those adverse gods that are in 
thee, who stand in the way of man's (obtaining his) obiects 
of desire, to them do I offer this potion, may they thus 
pleased satisfy me with aU my desires, Svaha. That adverse 
(goddess) who considers herself (as the cause of) obstacles, to 
that goddess, named Samradhani (the accomplMier of all 
desires), I worship thee with the stream of ^ee, Svfihi.' 6.3. i. 


I Fof a detailed mionnation, see Caraka, CHg tA^li i n a, chap. 11 . 

» iM. cii., <±«p. VI, Brahmanas 3 and 4- vd. xiv, pp. 682, 694,19*6 ; 

also Lotos l^ary Ed. (Bengali translatioB). 
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Tlieii the sacrificer should eat the mantha (in 4 morsels thus) 
uttering the mantra: ‘ (May) the winds blow mildly; (may) the rivers 
flow gently; (may) the herbs (be) sweet to us; (may) the night as 
well as the dawns (be) pleasant; (may) the dust of the earth (be) 
sweet; (may) the atmosphere and the Fathers (be) sweet; (tnay) 
the tree (be) sweet to us; (may) the suu (he) sweet and (may) the 
cows (be) sweet to us. (He should say) May I be all this, and so 
forth/ 6-3-6- 

Om madhuvati ri^yate niadhu k^rauti smdliavali uia* 
dhvimah saiitosadlil inadhu naktamutosaso madliumat])lir- 
thivam rajah luadhudyauiastu nah pitd ma^iuinfliiuo vauaspati 
madhum&m astu sQryah madhvTr^vo bhavantu nah. 0. (>. 

Uddilaka, the son of Aru^a (instructing this mantha-doctrine 
to) his discble, Yijflavalkya, the follower of Vijasaneya branch, 
said: Should one ^rinkle it even on the dry trunk of a tree, 
branches would grow and leaves sprii^ forth, 6, 3. 7- 

In the 13th mantra (vi. 3. 13) direction is given as to the things 
to be made of the udumbaxa wood and the cidtivatcd grains to be 
collected for the mantha thtis; Four things are made of udumbara 
wood. Of udumbara is the smva, of udumbara is the cup, of 
udumbara is the sacrificial fuel, and of udumbara are the two churning 
vessels. Ten are the chief cultivated (grdmyani) pains, viz. rice, 
barley, sesami^m seed, kidney beans (or) ^yfimaka, panic seed, 
wheat, lentils, pulse and vetch. These, when grounded, (the sacri- 
ficer) should moisten in curds, in honey and in ghee. Of ghee 
(he) should make the offering to the fire. 

Then in the 4th Br^ma^ia (VI. 4) are described the quality of 
sweet rice (putramantha), and the circumstances under which it is 
taken as responsible for the quality of issue bom. Thus: 

For the procreation of a son of pure white (iuklah) com- 

{ lexion, learned and long lived, the married couple should 
oth take rice boiled in milk and mixed with ghee. Those 
desiring a son of browu complexion, learned and long 
lived, should both take caru boiled in curd mixed with 
ghee. In procreating a son of blue complexion, red eyed, 
learned andloug lived, the couple should take rice b^ed in water 
and mix^ with ghee. Those desiring a son erudite, illustrious, 
popular in court, of retentive memory and sweet speech, well 
versed in the V^as and long lived, should jointly take boiled 
rice n^ed with meat and ghee. For having a girl learned and 
lot^ lived the couple should eat sesame and rice boiled together 
and mixed with ghee. (VI. 4. 14-18.) * 


* For details, see Majtuiidar, Some Aspects of Indiaa Gviliiation (1938), 
cliap. X (ii). 
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The Sankhiyana Gfhyasutxa (I. 19) prescribes the poundiM 
of the adhyanda plant by the husband and its crinkling into the 
right nostril of the wife when her monthly period is about to set in 
uttering the two verses: Speed away from here, a husband has she. 
If the woman does not conceive after this, Paraskara ( 1 . ij. i) pre¬ 
scribes that the husband should on the 4th day of the menstrual 
period apj>ly the pounded root of a white bloomii^ simJii plant to 
the right nostril of the woman with the mantra: This herb is pro¬ 
tecting, overcoming and iwwerful. May the son of this (great) 
mother obtain the name 0/ a father. 

The Caraka Samhita (Sirirasthaiia, Ch. VIII; cp. also Susruta 
Sam., Sarfrasthana, Ch. II) prescribes that if the parents desire a 
healthy son endowed with great strer^th and energy, of fair com- 

E lexion, good moral character and of powerful mind, the mother should 
e given wholesome and pure food in the form of thick gruel of barley 
mixed \vi^ honey and ghee and milk, the last obtained from a 
white COW' with a white calf, in silver or white brass vessels every 
moniitig and evenir^. She should also be provided with a spacious 
room and comfortable for the i)uri)ose of sleeping at lught, as 
also decent and clean robes and ornaments to put on, livery 
morning and ei’ening she should be allowed frequently to have a 
look at a large bodied white bull of excellent breed. 

A wife ^siring a son of neutral complexion, with red €5^8, wide 
chest and long arms should follow a prescribed process of saciiirM. 
And If she desires a son of dark complexion with dark hair, wtoe 
eyes and wtdte teeth, possessing great energy and stroi^ mind, 
should also follow the same process of sacrifice, but the environment 
in these cases should be of a colour in accordance with the'Colour 
of the son desired, i-io. 

All these prescriptions, it will be seen, are really meant for the 
purpose of creating a necessary psycholt^cal condition of maternity, 
and providing nourishment for the parents, particularly for the 
mother as soon as puberty sets in. 

As an illustration of the application of the mantha-doctrme for 
the procreation of a desirable child the story about the birth of 
Paiadurima, the warrior Brahmin, as narrated in the Vi^nu-PurSi^a' 
may be given here: Ricika, one of the descendants of Bhrgu, married 
Satyavati, the dau^ter of Gidhi, a kii^ in the lineage of Purfi- 
ravas. In order to have a son Ri^a pr^ared a dish of rice, barley 
and pulse with butter and mlll^ for his wife to eat. And being 
requested by her he made a similar mixture for her mother by 

S artaking which she should give birth to a martial prince; keeping 
oth the dishes with his wife and pving her instructions as to which 
dish was intended for her and wluch for her mother the sage went 


I Loc. cit., pert iv, sec- vii- Bng. trasri.. M. N. Botta, Vol. 1 , i, p. 1S2. 
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to the forest. At the time of taking the food her mother said to 
Satyavatl, ‘Daughter, every one wants to have a son gifted with 
great qualities, and nobody wishes to be excelled by the qualities of 
his mother's brother. It is, therefore, desirable for you to give me 
the food which youi husband has set apart for you, and to partake 
of that intended for me, fonny son shall be sovereign of the world. 
What is the \tse of wealth, strengtJi and prowess for a Bralimin ? * 
Being thus addressed vSatyavaU gave her own food to her mother. 

When the sage returned from the forest and saw Satyavatl, 
he said to Jier, ‘v 4 fiifiil w^oman, wlmt ha.st thou done? Your l)ody 
appears as very fearful to me, surely thou hast taken tlie food 
intended for the mother. Thou liast committed a wrong. That 
food I consecrated with the properties of power, strength mid 
heroism, whereas your food was consecrated with the qualities of a 
Brahmana-gentleness, knowledge and resignation. As you have 
exchanged messes, your sou shall follow a warrior’s propensities and 
use weapons and ^ght and slay. Your mother’s son shall be bom 
with the desires of a Brahmin, and shall be devoted to peace and 
piety.’ 

Barua ‘ writes in his History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philo¬ 
sophy that the ‘Hantha-doctrine in the Brihad Ara^yaka is the 
Canonical basis of the rules regarding the practical amplification 
of the principles of Eugenics, and it is not improbable tMi Photic 
Science (Kfima.sfitraj developed on the lines of Udd&laka's Mautha- 
doctrine .... Svetaketu was the originator of Erotic Science ’ 
(in India). 

Kdmas^a of Vdtsdyana.* 

This is a scientific treatise on erotics, the only early treatise in 
the world on. the subject, which gives us a thorou^y accurate and 
wonderfully effective solutions ca the problem of procreation, The 
spirit and the method in which the author attacks the problem is 
so astonishindy modern that the statement of its aim might be 
translated vefbatm from the texts, 

’ The stability and prosperity of the world d^ end upon the multi¬ 
plication of the species; and the multiplication of the species, both in 
the vegetable and animal world, cannot take place without union 
between the male and the female.' Hence the all-important problem 
of their union has to be very seriously considered and the KSmasfitra 
thus considered it in the following way. Chapter I of Book VII 
of the treatise, named Aupanisadhikam, i.e. secret means to gain 
one's end, is divided into three sub-divisions, namely, Subhagam- 
karanam, Vailkarapam and Vrsyayoga, i.e. wa)^ of securing the 
loveliness of the body, winning over the opposite party, and in¬ 
creasing one's virility. 


» Loc. aii., p. 127. 


s Mahesh Fal editios, J 3 t$ B.S. 
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^ubkagamkaranam is the practice whereby one can be fortunate 
in point of beauty, quality, duration of life and self-sacrifice. The 
blessing of beauty is .very necessary in life. If a boy or girl be bom 
ugly the misfortune of parents knows no bounds, but if they can be 
made beaxitifiil throng the help of the practice known as the 
Tagaradi Yoga, they are sure to be welcome to those who see them. 

For this purpose VatsSyana prescribes the smearing of the 
body with the powders of the leaves of T^ara, Knstl^, and TSli- f 
^patra: anointing one's ew with this powder mixed with the ()il 
of l^ihhltaka made into a collyrimn, and the wearing of a wreath 
of dowers powdwed \vith the dust of Punamavfi, Sahadevi, Sarivfi, 
Vtpalapatra, Knranta and yellw or white Amaranth. All these 
when used will contribute to one’s loveliness of the body ( 4 -‘ 7 )' 
When half a tola of the powder made of the flowers of red and blue 
lotuses and ^igake^a is mixed with honey and ghee and taken 
daily, one’s beauty and loveliness is sure to be enhanced. When a 
paste, made of the a^ve three flowers with Tagara, TIliia and 
Tamila, is rubbed over one's body, the beauty and loveliness of the 
same is enhanced. When an ornament made of the beads of Badara 
is worn it will contribute to one's lovely appearance (d-ii). 

In thi s connection we nught note that the Agiiimr&^ia ^ pre¬ 
scribes the following eight processes of making the body free of bad 
smell and thus pleasing to the wife or vies versa: by cleansing or 
washing, by gargling, by vomiting, by decorating the body with 
flowers and garlands, by heating and burning incense-sticks, by 
fumigation, and by using scents and perfumes. Tor fumigation 
the following plants and plant products arc recommended: Nakha, 
kiistha, dhana, mdfisl, ^eyaja, saffron, shellac, sandal, 

agallochum, rdxada, sarala, devakflsiha, camphor, kftnta, vata, 
kunduru, scented gum resin, and ^rinSvisa; scented oils for bath by 
treating the oil wi& equal measures of tvaca, saffron, muift, analada, 
and vdlaka, etc. In this way redpes for lotus scented, j&ri flower 
scented and various other scented oils are given (1^32). Even 
prescriptions for the cure of halitosis (foul breath) are given ( 33 “ 4 o)' 
The processes recommended here axe still popular {practices all over 
India, ^e mo^m artifices of making that beautiful which is not 
beautiful seem to be anticipated by centuries here. 

VaHkarai^ Yoga, or the art of winning over wives by husbands 
or rather of bringing about a cordial, perfectly harmordous relation 
between the two constitutes the most important section of the book, 
The author has fully realized the importance of cordial co-oyetarion 
and absolutely peaceful relation between the pair as of vital im¬ 
portance to the problem of the birth of children, it beii^ calculated 
to prevent the possibility of hybrids (var^iasafikara) and the 


^ Bag. trassl.. M. N. Ihrtta. CaScetta. 1904. 
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preservation of the purity of pedigree intact. All the authorities, 
Katyiyana, Yajnavalkya, Manu and others, have prescribed useful 
drup for the purpose, and VStsHyana's treatise practically embodies 
the results of all previous thinkers' instructions. Among the drup 
mentioned are the following plants: 

Datura, raarlca, inppali, vajrfi, snuhi, gandaka, vaca, 
mango, siih^apA, khadira, priyangu, tagara, nigj^esara, and 
others. 

Yoga, or the ways of securii^ the virility and strcjigth of 
body by drugs aM other means. The most glaring evil of tlio 
modem civilization is that it does not provide or enforce any rule 
or rules governii^ the sensual enjoyment with the result that it is 
confronted with the evils of hmnature growth, premature death, 
nervous debility and host of otlier diseases which the utmost ^ort 
of the medical science with all its perfections cannot prevent. The 
ancient Indians sought to strike at the root of the tree of evil, and 
sought successfully liy means of prescribing remedies, regulations 
and processes. First and foremost of all is the question of physical 
strength in the pair without which mere cordiality was of no ai'ail, 
and we find drugs, and among them the foUowii^ plauts mentioned 
as agencies, conducive to strength and virility:— 

The root of uccliatfi, cavya, yastimadlw, liquorice, vidari* 
ksirika, svayamgupta, piyaia, k^iramorafa, ^ihgdtaka, ka^‘ru> 
madhhlika, k^lrak&kolt, ai^*agandhS, m&sa, sesamum, satamflll. 
gok?uravIja, pepper, wheat, srlparnf, srldgiraka, madhurasa, 
sanseviera, ^tAvari, svadarfigstrA, etc. etc. 

The BrhatsamhitA * also devotes two chapters to these topics— 
Chapter 75 • prescribes recipes for increasing one's vigour and 
energy. Only two recipes axe quoted here: 

TilA^gandhAkapikacchamtUairvidArikasastika pi^yoga 1 
Ajenapi^ah payasA ghrtena, palckam bbave^askuIikAtivrsyA u 9 
Ksirepa vAgoksurakt^ayogam, vidAxikAkandakabhaksanam vA I 
Rkuvapna sldedyadi jiryatehsya, mandAgninA cedidamatra 
edrnam 1110 

Chapter 76* deals with various toilet preparations.* 

Thus the Science of Ziotics has for its scope the whole problem 
of birth. It is not simply a love affair in the dictionary sense of the 
word. It is at once scientific and religious. It takes into account 


^ Loc. dt., Vizianagram Sans. Series X, i895'<^. 

* Loc. cii,, Kaodaipikam. 9, 10, pp. 936-941. '■ 

* Idi.. GandhaynW,'pp. 94i>^6o. 

* For further and detailed information, see Majuindar, Some Aspects of Indian 
Oviliiation, 1938, chap. IV, pp. 83-106, Calcutta. 
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man, his external enviroiunent, his internal propensities, and last of 
ah, it faces the question of his responsibility in the world as a moral 
being. For successful solution of its problems it has recourse 
to many agencies, and plants play a very prominent part among 
those agencies. 

'Its primary object,* says Barua,* •' as set forth in the cbsi^ 
ohaiJter of the Brihad 5 xajayaka Upanisad, is to teach a way of life 
wliich is essential to the preservation and betterment of the race, 
and as such the system forms an integral part of the Brahnianic 

lithics. None should figjit shy of daiming ancient Indian 

treatises of Erotic Science as a rich heritage.* 


X. Agniimraua. English Translation by bf. N. Dntta, s volomes. Ca^tta, 1904. 
a. Athafvs«Voda, English Translation by Whitney. Harvard Oriental Series, 
Vols. 7 and 8. 

3. Brihodaranyaka Upanisad. Bengali ed. Lotos Library, Calcutta, 133^-1527 

B.S. 

4. -English ed., S.B.H, XLV. Allahabad, 1916. 

5. Brihatsamhita, 2 volumes. Viasoagran Sans. Series E. Benares. 1S93-1897. 
i. CarakaSainhita. BengaUed. ByXJ.N.Sen. Cakatta, 13x6 B.S. 

7. I ■ — EogUsh Tnasl. Absnaab Kaviratsa. Calcutta. 

8. A History of PreBuddhistic Indian Philosophy. By B. M. Barua. Calcutta, 

198I. . ^ ^ 

0. Eamasutra by Vatsayana. Bengali sd. Mahesb Pal. Calcutta. 2313 S.8. 
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1 Bama. A History of Pre^Buddhistie Indian Philosophy, p. 34X. Calcutta, 
1922, 



THE THIRD CAVE-INSCRIPTION: BARABAR HILL 


By Sailkkj^ranatii ftlirKA 
THi: PURPOSE or mrr or thic cavj* 


HiUtzsch iu liis IvscripHons of Asokn, p. reads the text iA' 
this ca\'«-inscription as follows:— 

1 laja PiyadasI ckuuavi- 

2 sati-vasa[bh]isirt]e jaflaghjo- 

3 [s&gamajthfita [mt] ifyaip kubhS] 

4 su[p]i[y]€ Kha.[di] • 

5 na 

The purpose of the gift of the cave (in lines a and 3), with which 
I am mainly concerned in this paper, is peculiarly woidtd-iaUigho- 
sagamathdta. Drawing attention to the expression vashanishidiydyfi 
('for a dwelling during the rainy season') occurring in the three 
cave-inscriptions of Daiaratha (lA. 20. 364 f., and El. 2. 274), 
Hultzsch translates his reading thus: 'for the s^e of the approach 
of the roar of waters', He construes the relevant text as Jala- 
fhosa-dgAma-alkdia, doubtfully equating athdta with Skt, arthaiaft 
m the sense of arthdya {Ibid., p, 182, fn. 4), That the shelter 
offered through the gift of the cave was to provide not so much 
against the' roar of waters' {jah-ghosa) as against the' flood of water' 
ijala-ogha), may be easily presumed. Verily, flood and famine 
were then, as now, the most dreaded calamities in India, the former 
being more regular and sudden, especially during the rainy 
season. Cf. Dhammapada; 'Suttam gimaQi mahogho va maccu 
adSya gacchati*. Ogha would seem to be more appropriate 
than gho$a in the context of this inscription. That it is so wUl 
be shown anon.—As regards atkdta, it cannot be a counterpart 
of Skt. arthatajT' in Asokan eastern M&gadhI, which would only 
permit of a form in -1$, as athaU (d. }uH4e. viyafnjanate, Jatwada 
Rock Edict III; also UjeniU, Dhaiili Stp. R.E, I.; Suvamfu^riU, 
Brahmagiri and Siddapura Rock Inscriptions). Nor can it be a 
counterpart of Skt. arthdya, for which the proper form would be 
aihdye (as in Jat^ada S^. R.E- II; Topra VIII), in preference 
perhaps to atha (Gimar R.E. XU) or cUhdya (Gimar R.E. Ill, IV, 
V, VI and XIII).—The difficulty is further enhanced by the su^est^ 
readily m$ {‘by me’) after ihdta, which leaves the donor of the cave 
unnamed, there beii^ no perceptible trace left in the mutilated por- 
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tion of the inscription towards the end for the assumption of any such 
name, and especially because ms, which is in the instrumental case, 
cannot be construed to mean laja Piyadasi s^unavf$ah'-v/isad/n$iU, a 
construction whi(i is undoubtedly nominati\'e absolute.—Then, 
again, the reading supiys (in line 4) as an adjective to K/f(j(Iaiska- 
pavatasi'jj masculine, locative sk^lar, is open to <|ucistion, as it 
ends in -v and not -ast, which in the eastern dialect is the usual 
locative tenninatiou for the masculine or neuter gender in the 'U 
declension. 

Consdderiug the mutilated appearance of some of the letters, 
there was, I believe, groitiid enough for Hiiltzsch to offer a tentative 
reading, But as it lis-s still remained vague and obscure, it will, 
I da resay, be worthwhile to try to reconstruct and improve the 
reading in a sensible way and with as little changes as possible. 

To come to the facsimile- In line 2 the last three letters, as 
Hultr-sdi reads them, are y«i[/agA]o-. The ja is quite clear, but the 
second letter has a short vertical stroke below the left of the curve 
and a much Sorter one below tlie right, which would make it read 
iu or For the stroke hanging on the left, see the letter /« iu 
niliidiMsi (Hultzsch, Pillar Edict IV, Luuriya Arar&j). The two 
pendant strokes may allow' the reading iw. The lost letter of the line 
is almost effaced in the vertical and it cannot be read as gho except 
only as gha or, at the most, as gha. The trace that looks like a 
hy^en to the right on the margin is l)ut a scratch and nothing else, 
for no other letter in this inscription encroaches on the margin. 
Thus, the three letters would read ja IU gha. 

la line 3, the first letter is so mutilated that it hardly permits 
of a reading sa. neither the loop nor the tail being visible. Depending 
on either of the two rough horizontal strokes running to the right 
of a vertical. I would read the figure as w- But as initial u is 
not traceable in the inscriptions of Asoka, I should only read it as 
The next four letters ga ma ihd ta will remain as Hultzsch has read 
them- The next letter which he reads as ms can be read as vs. 
discarding the sli^t scratch which has been taken to serve as the 
right horn of m, and taking into account the vertical stroke (regarded 
by Hultzsch as the left horn of w) which is crossed and encroached 
upon by a slanting scratch. The -s stroke, however, is not doxibted. 

In the light of this revision, I propose to replace Hultzsch's 
jalaghosdgamatkdUi me by the reading jalugkd agama thdtavs with 
the literal meaning: 'to stay, going up fi.e,, risii^) above the flood of 
water—in other words, ‘to dwell aloit beyond the reach of flood 
(during the rainy season) 

The forms of the words are now to be explained. Jaldghd is 
ablative singular (Skt. jalaaghdi), 'from the flood of 
waterCf. jalaugha-vsgo (‘the rush of the torrent of water ’), Rama- 
yam, canto 63, v. 18; also %dakogka ('water flood’), Commentary 
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on Vimanavatthu, 48. For aussu. d. Skt- jahiika ^ jalukd; 
Skt. raudra » Pali ludda (with shortening of the vowel before the 
double consonant). XJgmui {Skt. x^d’^^/ga'^n-{‘ya) corresponds 
to Pali ugg&mma. ‘going up‘rising aloft'; cf. also Pali accuggarntna 
(ati-\-uggam7n(i). 'rising out (of)'. Thatavc (Skt. sMtnm, from 
y's^W) is an instance of infinitive in -tavc, and correspoiicU to Pali 
tndtave. tkaiave, ‘to stay, to remain'. 

The reconstructed expression ngaviu thatavc Juts a clt>se 

parallel in Pali in almast identical terms. The foliovviiig <]uotati<)u 

is remarkable: ‘Appckaccani uppalfini. utiahd acc/iggamiiui 

^anti' (IFghanikfiya, 11, p. 38), wliich is explained {is 'n^ikam 
atikkamitvS titthanti' in Sumahgala-vilfisini, ]). (Indian Histo¬ 
rical Qmrterly, Vol VI, No. 3), 'there are some lotuses whicli rise 
and remain out of the water'. See also AAguttara, V. 152. 
For MgatM thaiave, cf. Mahdvarpsa, cli. 4, v. 17: ' (Thero) ngganmu 
. tkito ‘rising aloft....(theelder) remained'. Thus, the read¬ 
ily adopted is not only supported ny evidence from literature, 
but it dso does away with uie difiictUty of construction arising 
from the reading me, which has been replaced by w. whidi, again, 
is joined to ihSta to form the term ihdtavo. 

Now about supiye in line 4. As adjective to Klutlatika-pavutasi 
(as restored by Hultesch), the word, with the locative form in -e, 
is. as pointed out above, hardly in order. If it be suggested 
that it bad better be taken as an adjective of kubhd (restored 
by HulUsch on the analogy of the readmg in the first two cave- 
inscriptions in the same hill), then the proper form of the term 
should have been supiyS (feminine, nominative), so as to read kubhd 
supiyS (meaning Supiya-kubhd, on the analogy of Nigoha*kubha of the 
first cave-insenption in the same hill], But Hultzsch reads it 
supiye, and renders the whole expression: ‘in the very pleasant 
Khalatika mountain'. Now, the word khalaHka (Skt. skhaUiH^) 
by its vtry derivation points to some imperfection associated 
with the hill, which, as tbe name signifies, must have been shorn 
of shrubbery or green vegetation, so as not to justify the description 
s%tpiya. We are reminded of the ugliness of Khalatiya Peta 
in the Petavatthu-Attiiakathfi, p. 46, where we read of a beautiful 
woman who was envied by her female friend, who managed to 
apply some depilatory preparations to her hair while she was taking 
her bath in a river, wili the result that all her hair fell off (kkaUta). 
She is described as ‘viluna-kesfi' and ‘lundtapamattfi kapoti viya 
virupa’. And, again, 'sisam tass 4 tintakaiabu sadisain ahosi'. In 
the same way, the Khalatika^avala may be regard^ as originally 
bald and devoid of grace and, therefore, hardly ‘very pleasant' 
(^iya). We do not know if it had changed its ugliness in jWka's 
time. Presumably, there must be something wrong in the reading 
supiye. The late Dr. B. M. Barua rejected it and was inclined 
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to restore the words in line 4 as pavaU KhalaHkasi on the analogy 
of halmne janasi of Pillar Edict VTI. But hakune belongs to 
tt-declension and pavaU to ihe a~, and the locative sin|i2ar fonn 
(as required in the eastern dialect) would be pavaia$%. So, the 
analogy of pavaU with hahun$ does not hold ^ood. I was almost 
tempted to read the word as tatiye, but not without doubts. For 
want of a plausible reading at present, the whole question should 
remain open until a reasonable suggestion is forthcoming. 

Lastly, a word about Hultjach's restoration KhalaUka~pavataH. 
From the facsimile it is evident that there is not room enough for 
seven letters after Kha in line 4 to justify his restoration. The 
space between Kha and the last letter of the line (which is read by 
Hultzsch as di) may suffice for four letters, or five at the most. There¬ 
fore, the reading Khalaiika pavatasi is out of place here, though a 
shorter reading would not be so. 
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EARLY BENGAL'S CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
BRAHMANICAL PHILOSOPHY 

By Nalini Natii ]>as Gurm 

To the memory of one who wcls by his frmuo of luiiKl ond in¬ 
clinations more a iJiilosopher than anything: oLsc, a very belltling 
tribute will perhaps be a contribution to some aspect of philosrjphy, 
and I can do no better than selecting for the purpose a siiljject 
enquiring into what early Bengal did in the domain of various 
Bralm^ical systems of philosopliy. 

Ben^ in medieeval rimes became pre-eminently known as a 
seat of Navya-Nydya culture, audit was the University of Navadvlpa, 
where flocked students of this system from all quarten of India for 
study and degree, that mainly elevated it to that level of distinction. 
In the early period, which dosed with the twelfth century, however, 
no such university existed in Bengal to diffuse Brahmanical learning 
and culture, for Soniapuri and Jagaddala, Bha-ra-lia and Vikrama- 

E uii and the rest known as universities in early Bengal were all 
uddhist in denomination and spirit, and even the temples of 
Bengal, as of other parts of Northern India, did not serve as academic 
instfiutions like so many temples of Southern India. Students 
Biahmanical learning and culture, therefore, used to work in their 
individual capacities in their village or town homes or folas, and 
notwithstanding the difficulties of segreg:ated lives in the matter 
of inspiration for literary enterprises they succeeded to contribute 
much to all branches of learmng —Kdvya and Alankara, Dariana 
and Smrti, Kyttrveda and JyoHsa. and so on. In respect of Daiiana, 
the evidences show that VedSnta, Parva-Mlmatiisa and Nydya- 
Vai^e^a were the systems that they cultivated most. 

VEDiKTA. 

It has been argued that the Gaudapddiya^kankd is an anony¬ 
mous handbook of the schoolmen of Gau<}a, and that the name 
known to us as GaudapSda is but a figment derived from the title 
of the book, Gau^fSdtya~kdrikd, 'Summary verses consisting in 
Pddas of the Gauda sdaool'.' That the book is anonymous is too 
patent, but that a book, as sudi, had no particular author is without 
any justification to maintsun. AH that is indicated by the word 
GauMpdda is that he, the author, was a Gau^la, and the term pdda. 


* Walkaer, AUerg VedaniA, pp. 5ff.; cf. J.RA.S., 1910, p. 1362. 
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properly au tonoiific ending, is applied to it with as much, conse¬ 
quence as that contained in its application in the names like Ltd- 
^ada. Darika-pada, Tailika-pada, Na^Ja-pada, etc., or in the epithets 
like Avadlmta-pada, Pujya-pada, Prabhu-pida, etc. Pada. would 
thus mean 'of adorable feet', and when Gau^apada is styled as 
Gaufjacarya, as dojio by Suresvaracarya in his Brhaddranyahopa- 
m'sad-bhdsya-vdrtika * or by Vidyaranya Sarasvatl in his Jivaii*' 
mi/himveKa^ and Puflcadim,^ it proves, on the one hand, that the 
tetni fdda, whidi being, from the standpoint of an honorific title, 
coni valent to dedryu, hod iK^thing to do with the subdivisions (pddaSy 
ot the work, and, on the other, that he was a native of Gauda, 
Indeed we have got like instauees of this practice in the names 
of Koiikauapada * Varendrapada,® Keraltpada,® etc. In case of 
Kohkauapada w'e do know tSat his personal name was Kokadatta, 
but in cose of others, including Gau(}ai:ada, the real names remain 
screened by artificial ones, which are not exactly pseudonyms 
assumed by themselves, but instances of familiarizations which great 
respect to them brought into being. 

To the so-called Gau^apada goes the credit of reviving the 
a-dualistic ideas of the Upanisads, of comparing presumably for the 
first time the world-appearance with the dream-appearance, and of 
pr^aring the groundwork upon which Safikaricarya enabled hin*- 
self to erect later on tlie stately mansion of his Advaiiavdda. Of 
his personal history we know practically nothing except that, in 
tradition, he was a pupil of one Suka. The tradition is record^ 
not only in Vidyaranya's Sankara-digvijaya (5. 94if.) but in other 
works also,’ and has tlie fortune of having even Wintemiti to lend 
the weight of his name to credit it as sobre.* But in any case, 
whether the tradition tells us a truth or not, the discipleship of 
Suka, unknown to literature or history, does not help to add lustre 
to the fame of Gaudapida. 

The Oaudapddiya-kdrikd, or better Mi^^ukya-kdrikd, the earliest 
systematic c^^osition of the monistic Vedanta, derives the name of 
Mandukya-kdrikd owing to its explaining in the first chapter, called 
Agatna, the text of the Mdndwtya Vpani^ad. Of the remaining 


» Cf. I. 4. 389 (p. 510), 2. 1, 386 (p. 951) and 4. 4. 888 (p. 1866); tJso see Ini. 
Ant.. 1933, pp. 192-3. 

* TV. by M. M. Dvivedi, Bombay, 1897, Ch. II, p. 52. 

• Tr. by Sri GopSJa Kr?oa, Bombay, 1912, p. 27; also the Paniit, N-S-, Vol. V, 
p. 669. 

* Catalogua in p<mds Tibiiain dt La Bibiioihiijue Ualionalt, par Cozdier, II. 
p- 60- 

• Ibid., p. 156. * Ibid., p. 220. 

^ Cf. Cat. of South Indian MSS., by M. Winteinits, London, 190a, p. 21 and 

pp. 28S-90. 

a Gtschichit derind. Litteratur, III, p. 430, fo. 3. 
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three chapters of the work, the second, called VaiiatJiya. explains the 
world illnsion, and Uie third and fourth. caUed respecUvely Advaifa 
and Aldi^dfUi, estabUsh and develop his Advaitnthco^. 

To Gau^lapada is also ascribed the authorship of tlie Uitara- 
G{td‘vymya,^ which is a commentary on tiic Uitara-GUn, the 
Vttaraidixinlya-vimTana* a commentary on the ulUiTaUvpamva 
(but this is doubtful): atid a commentary on the Vrhad-Anmyaha 
Vi>anisad » as also the Sri-Vidydraina Sidras, wluch has a com¬ 
mentary by Vidyflranya Muni,‘ said to be a pupil of Saj'ikari\cttrya. 

Gaudap&da, as Dr. Walleser points out, is quoted in the / (irku- 
ivSli a logical treatise, which exists in Tibetan translation, of 
BhSva-viveka.* According to the testimony of Hiuen Tsang die 
5 «slfd-master P'o-p'i-£ei-ka or Blifiva-vivcka, a resident of Diiaiia- 
kataka was but a junior contemporary of Dharmapala of Nalan<l&,* 
whose approximate date is, as is commonly known, 6()(^35 A.D. 
Bhava-viveka, therefore, was not certainly much earlier than Hiuen 
Tsang, as is sometimes supposed ’; but what we should say is that 
he was not anterior to the second quarter of the seventh century 
A D and this renders the lower limit of Gaudapida's date corre¬ 
sponding to the date of Dharmapftla. A commentary rcseml^hng 
that of Gaivjapida, on the SdMiiya-kdrihd of Isvarokrfna, was 
translated into Chinese as early as in the reign of the Ch'en dynasty 
(s«7-58o A.D.), but the commentary, however, does not bear the 
name of Gau^Lapida.* On the other hand, SaAkaracar>*a at the 
end of his commentary on the Gau 4 apSda-hdrikd pays obeisance 
many times to the feet of his parama-guruP who was Oaudandda, 
The term parama, by itself, may also meangr^af, but when it forms 
a compound with guru, it means grand, and I know of no instant 
where a Sanskritist employs the expression parama-guru in the 


1 C^tribvUons Ufltaris an Indix to ths Bibliograpfn of ths Indian Phtiosop/neal 
Svsitms, Fltttdwerd Hell, 1859, p-123; and Mitra’e Notices, I, p. loi. 

* Descriptive Cat. of Sam. MSS., H. P. SSLstrl, 11 , No, 1800, pp. 1415‘lo* 

» R. G. Bhandwkar'a Poport for 1883*84, p. 8. 

* This is a work on tie THpnra Agama, the SlUras being loi m number. 
Ed Nirlyena Sistri Khbte, with tbe Com. of Sa^dvya. The Prince of Weles 
Saresvett Bhavena Texts, No. II, Benaies, 1924. Another Tantfic «wk assigned 
to Gftudapida is tbe Stditagod^. e hymn in praise of Subhe^, a manifestation of 
Sakti—Cdidfogww of Sane. USS. in the Govt. Oriental USS. Library, Madrae, 
Vol. XIX. 1915, No. 10849, pp- 7.^90-91. 

e Walleser, op. cit.. pp. 14S. 

* Watters, On Yuan C^ewong, n, p. aaa; Beal, Records, II, p. 223. 

’ MindMsm and Buddhistn. Charles Rliot, II, p. 74, f a. i; also Indian Philosophy, 
S. Radhairishaan, 11, p. 452, fa. 2. When Candraldrti quotes BhSva-viveka la 
hia Madhyamaha-vrtif, he quotes almost his contemporary. 

s Wka can it leach «s? Max KuUer, London, 1S83, p. 360, fn, 5; also 

/. Bow. Br. R.A.S.. XVin, 1890-94, p. 23^- 

0 Yae tarn p^SbUpajyam poram-gururh amum pada-pdlatr naio sm*, AnandA* 
iram ed. p. 2i4. 
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sense of great teacher instead of grand teacher. Of tlie tost of 
theories that have ever been propounded for the date of Sankara, 
it suffices here to say that importance attaches to two oidy, viz. 
•^ose ^at make him bom in 788 A.D. and 686 A.D.^ respecUvely. 
The former, which has the reading of an old MS. to support it and- 
has gained* far more credence, cannot, however, answer, amongst 
many other things, to the relation in wliich Sankara stood witli his 
spiritual grandfather {faraina-gtmi), GandapSda. But the relation 
must be accepted as historic^ truth, or we shall have to pretend 
that we know of SaiVkara much more than he himself knew of him. 
The latter date, in its specification of a particular year, viz. 686 A.D., 
is on artificial calculation, partly satisfying the reqvuretttents of some 
historical facts and partly astronomical, but without having the 
sanction of any manuscriijtal evidence. We may not accept this 
date, but a date near about this one seems to suit very well the 
chronology of Sankara, and tliis reduces us to the necessity of sup¬ 
posing that the lower limit of actual 

date. 

The next known champion of Bengal of the Vediiita^ system 
is Abhinanda, the Gau^a, son of Jayanta, He wrote in this direc¬ 
tion, , 

(1) the YogavHi^tha-sSra,^ an abridgement, embracing 0,000 

Aaustuv couplets, of the Yogavaii^fha Rdm&yai^a, 

whii is reckoned amongst Vedfinta treatises; 

(2) ^<*LaghHvdiis(h(i‘SSra^\ 

(3) the Moh^opdya-$dra,^ a philosophical poem extracted from 

Valmiki’s Ra^ndyana ', 

(4) t\itV&lmlki‘Vairdgya^praka 7 anam^\ and 

(5) the Vdiisfha Rdrndya^a^ [if it te a separate work from 

the first one). 

Of these, the first has a commentary by Atmasukha, pupil of 
Harihar&c 4 rya 7 

Srlhar^a, the poet of the Naisadhiya and doubtless^ a Bengal- 
born, made his mark in the domain of philosophy by his Khanda-^ 
ndkhanda-kiMya. the most reputed work on Vedantic dialectics, m 
which he vigorously criticizes, in four chapters, the principal philo- 


» SShitya Pari^ad Painka. 1315, pp. 159-185; and RSmdnttja. Rajendx# 

Nath Ghcah. I intend to discuss the date in detaib subsequently. 

* Hall, ot. cit., p. 121, 

» Cat. o/Sans. and Prdkria MSS. in C.P. and Berar, Hiralal, Nagpui, No. 492$, 
P- 4 ^ 8 ' 

* Ind. Ant., X. 1881, p. 46, - , « , 

* Lisk cf MSS. colleat.'i for Govt. MSS. Library, by the Professors of Saosknt 
at the Deccan and ^pbinstone Colleges, Poona, 1925, p. 66, 


e Cat. Dfcean CoUege MSS., S. R. Bhandarkar, 1888, p. 202. 
r Hah, op. at., p. 122; S. R. Bbandaikar, o^. otf., p. 202. 
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sopMcftl systems of India, and the Nyaya in particular, postulating 
that nothing m the world is definable, since there is no knowing 
whether a ding is or is not, and that the essential principles and 
primary definitions set forth by the various systems are all un- 
ijustifiable, as also all views on philosophical questions are indefen¬ 
sible. Xhrs masterly dissertation called into existence several 
.commentaries, of which that of VanUiainajioj) 5 dhyaya, early in 
the thirteenth century, is tlie earliest. 

POrnSuancla Kavicakravarti of Gaud a, a discijilc of Kardyana 
Bhatta, wrote his TaUvamuktaval? or coju- 

prising no verses, not in su])port of, but to refute tlic a-dualistic 
Vedfintic theory, imputing lOO bleniislies to the MaytJr^flda of 
•Sankara.' The work, however, is no better than an ej>it<)ine of 
MadliavScarya's Saiadilsani. As he is quoted in the Samiilariava- 
safftmha » of Madlmvacdrya (1350 A.D.), he may be taken to belong 
to the period under re\'iew. 


MImAmsH. 

The Mlmirtisa, or rather the Kanna^MImaihsa, is mainly 
concerned with tlie Vedic sacrifices, and formulates principles and 
.determines injunctions on the ba-ris of wliicli the ^^edic mautufs are 
to be interpreted for sacrificial purposes. 

As early as 443 A.D., the date of the first of the five I> 4 modarpur 
copper-plate grants,* we find a Brahmana, Karpatika, applying to 
,the local government of Koyvarsa-vi?aya (in north Bengal) for 
purchase of a parcel of land for convenient peitormances of Agmhoira 
sacrifices, which foU categorically within the Karma-kfl^da of the 
Vedas. The history of the cultivation of Kanna-MImfiihsa in 
Bengal, therefore, goes back to the fifth century A.D., if not earlier 
still. Not earlier than the seventh century the school received a 
fresh and very strong impetus under the auspices of its two mighty 
exponents, KurnSrila Bhatta and his traditional disdple, Prabhfikara 
and with the sharp divergence, although not so much in the leading 
prmaples, of the teachii^s of these two teachers, there arose two 
divisions in the school, one following Kumirila and the other adhering 
to Prabhikara. It has been proposed, as if to take vengeance upon 
tradition, that Prabhakara preceded KumiiiJa by at least half a 
centu^, on no better grounds than that the fonnex^s style is sanpler 
and that he does not refer to Kumarila * Why Prabhikara was 
reluctant to refer to the name of his teacher, who was his opponent 
too, in his writings is difficult to answer; but the fact that he was 


' Tr. B. B. Cowell, J.R.AS., 1SS3. Pwt U for April. 

* Tr, E. B. Co^vell and A. E. Gongb, 1882. p, 7? 

* £/. 7 « 4 .,XV. Partni. ” 

* lictrma Mirr0ths3, A. B- Eeitli. 1921, pp, 9*10. 
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SO reluctant does not constitute any reason that Ms relation, which 
is maintained by a fairly old tradition, with Kumarila as his disciple 
shotild be discredited, and the question of style in the seventh or 
eighth century A.D. is far less any proof, ia any case, however, 
the views of both Kum^rila and PrabhSkara, often referred to as 
BhatUi’mata and Gura^maia respectively, found hearty and firm 
support in Bengal tliroiighout the whole of the early period, and 
the statement iXat the school of Piabh&kara 'could not win many 
followers in later times' * seems to be ineffective in so far as it con¬ 
cerns Bengal aiid Southern India, We know of a grant of land 
that was made in the tenth century A.D, to one who e:q)Oimded the 
Pral^hakararii in the Nftge^vora temple at Kumbakonam.* Again 
the Gadag inscription of the 23rd year of the reign of the Cdlukya 
Vikramadityu VI {1098 A.D.) records, amongst other things, that 
his d/umnJdMann, ^meivara Bhatta, founded at XokJdgui^idi ^ 
school fortlie study of the Prabhikara doctrines of Pfirva-MImaihsd.® 
As to Bengal the instances are many more. 

Prabhakara's which is itself a commentary on Sabara- 

sv&mrs Bhd^a on the M^tdihsd Sutras, was sub commented, doubt¬ 
less for tlw first time, by Saiikan&tha Mi^ra in his famous B^juvintdld. 
S&tikan&tlia was also tlie author of a compendium, 

entitled Prakarana-pa^eika, in wliich he 'deals with the more 
important epistemological and metaphysical views of his teacher' * 
(Prabh&kara). Udayan&cfirya (tenth century] in liis logical treatise, 
Nydya-KusimdUjali. refers, as pointed out, to a Mlmiihsaka of 
Gauda, which his subcommentator, Varadaraja, explains as referring 
to the author of the PaUcihd {PaAcikd~kdra).^ the identification 
of this PaUcika-kSra with the Prokarai^^'p&^cihd-kS.ra admits of no 
doubt, and Sfilikandtha thus appears to have been a Bengali. It is 
also likely that the Gauda^Mf^r/tsaka, whom the logidan G^ge^a 
Upadhydya refers to in his TaUvactntdmani, is the same as Saiika^ 
natha.^ Although of uncertain date, Saiikanatha cannot be placed 
on this side of the eighth ceutuT>;. In the ninth century, Nirgyana, 
an inhabitant of North Rfidha in West Bengal and author of the 
Chandoea^artH^la-prakS^a, tells us that he attained fame by 
strengthening the tenets of Prabhakara {Prabhdkara~ntata-sthiii~ 
iab^a^kirttifi), and also that his grandfather, Umdpati, was a 
follower of that school (Prabhikara-grimswA).’ Again in the 
Lataka-mslakam, a comical sketch by Safikhadhara of Kanauj, 


1 Hiitory of Indian Philo»phy, S. N, Daa Gopta, Vol. I, p. 37a. 
a Sovih Indian Epigraphy, Ann. Rap. for 191s, p. 65. 
a Ep. Ind., XV, p. 355 * v. 75. 

« X«ith's Karma M^ma^kia, p. 9. 

a Ind. Ant., 1929, p. 202. 

a Ibid., and 1918, XlV, N.S.. p. 281. 

r Eggeling's Cat. of San$. MSS.. India Offioe Library, London, Part I, pp, 92*93. 
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we have a passage to the ^tct—RaMyair-ali-haysa-gadagada- 
galaih Prabhakardk irUyaU (II. i6).‘ This demonstrates, notwith¬ 
standing the line is sarcastical, that Prabhikara's doetriaes were 
in operation in Bengal as late as the twelfth century A.D., when San- 
khadhara lived. This may further be illustrated by a concrete 
example that of Minibara, father of Govardhanficfirya. In v. 
of his Ayya-$aptfiiat^ he alludes to his father's gimi, and his com¬ 
mentator, Ananta Pa^dita, explains it as referring to l^raljliakara 
in whose lantra (doctrine) Nilimbara had gained proficiency {Vrahha- 
kata-lantra-nipanaivath) 

As regards the school of Kum&rila, Bhavadeva Bhat^, the 
celebrated scholar and minister to King Harivarrah of Kast Bengal, 
wrote a learned commentary, under the title of TauUUika-maUi'- 
Hlakafh, on KumSrila's TaniravUrUka. Bhavadeva Blm^ta dates 
either from the last quarter of the eleventh or from the first quarter 
of the twelfth century A.D. Inscriptions of Bengal furnisli some 
further instances of the cultivation of Mlmdmsa in the eleventh 
century. Ky^naditya Sarmatia, the recipient of the B&pga^ coiqjer- 
plate grant of Malfipfila I. was a student of M!in&iiis& amongst other 
subjects.* So. too. was Khodnladeva Sarmana. the recipient of 
the AmgAchi copper-plate grant of Vigrahap&la III.* Of Kartikeya, 
the father of Prahl^ of Siyamba, we are told that he was 'the 
foremost of ^otriya, by whom the ocean of the MimAihf (philosophy) 
was narrowed into the impression of a cow's hoofk&rtikeya's 
father, Taponidhi. was al^ one *who attained perception in the 
doctrines of Kum&rila Bhatta (ni$tkSn~geUo-Bha^-fHa(e{(i))^ In 
the twelfth century, King V^aiasena, in the introduction of his 
Adbhuta-sd^ara, speaks of his preceptor, Aniruddha Bha^ta, as one 
well versed in H!m&zii5&. After that Hal&yudha, the Judge under 
Laksmanasena, wrote a work entitled Mimafhsa-sarvasva, as is 
stated in an introductoiy verse of his Brakmanasarvasva. but no 
MS. of it is yet known to have been discovered.* 

NyIya. 

It has been observed that 'we have no trace of any activity in 
the field of Nyftya in Bengal before the thirteenth century, when 
the foundation was laid by Gangela of MithilS of what is called 
Navya~Nydya (modem logic) in contradistinction to Pradna Ny&ya 


1 K.S.P. td.. Act n, V, i6, p. 23 . » N.S.P. ed., p. 13, v. 3S. 

* Cf. GauiaMthamMi. A. K. Mritrs (V.P.S.). * Ibid. 

* Ep. Ind., xm, p. 293, w. 16 snd 14. 

* But it siould be noted tbat voder the snme title was written a MmamsS 

treatise hy Naiarapa ^Istri, son of AccamlmbS and XoUuri Somaydjin of the 
Beccan: see Caiaio§u*s of Samkrit MSS. in tke Oriental MSS. Library, Madras. 

IV, Fart I, Sanskrit B, pp. 5084*85. 
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(old school of logic) statement lacks caution. We definitely 

know that Krsnaditya Sannana, the donee of the Biiigad grant 
of llahipala I, was a student of logic [tarka-vid) so also was that of 
the Amgachi copper-plate grant of Vigrahfmftla III- Prahfisa of 
®yamha, too, is stated to have 'unsurpassed knowledge in logic'.* 
More important is the fact that Trilocana of Bengal, who was the 
teacher of Vacaspati, and who is refuted in the Apokasiiidhi of 
Ratnaklrd, probably of the tenth century, w'as the author of a logical 
treatise, Nydyahhii^ai^a^ A MS. of the NyayahhU^ana ejeists, but 
the author’s name does not appear therein.* In the S^rvadarsatia’ 
sarhgraha of MidliavScfirya me NyayahhiUana is cited,* and it may 
really be that it is Trilocana's. 

VAi§E$ncA. 

The only kuown Vaisesika work that early Bengal is yet known 
to have i>roduced is the NySya-Kandall of Sridhara who wrote it 
either in 988 * or more probably in 991 A.D. It is a comnientap^, 
as is well known, on Pralastap&da's exegesis (hha^a) on the Vaiie^ha 
Sutra$ of Kanida. Son of Baladeva and Abb(^§ or Acdiok&, he 
was an inhabitant of Bhurisre^thl (modern Bhursut) in South 
RA 4 ba, and enjoyed the patronage of a local chief, Pft^duddsa. The 
l^ySya*kandaU found at a later time a commentator inR&jaSekhara 
wiio refers to three other commentaries on Pra^astapfida’s Bhd^ya, 
viz. the VyomavaU (by Vyomaiekhara), the KiranSva^ (by Udayana) 
and the Lildvait (by ^rivatsacarya),’ but Sridhara's commentary 
excels even that of Udayana in tlie el^orate but sinmle nature of 
exposition. The time represented by Sridhara probably witnessed 
in Bengal a lively cultivation of Vaisesika philosophy, for we further 
know that Att^a Dlpaibkara also was prondent m Vai^ika.* 

SAAehya. 

The SMkkya-kS,nk&-hhdsya, that bears the name of Oauda- 
p&da as its author, is an exposition of the 72 kdrikds or memorial 
verses of Kvarak^sna. But the identity of Gaudapftda of the Mdn^ 
^ukya-kdrikd with Gaudapfida of the Sdmkhya-%dnkd-bhc4ya has 


I lad. Ani., 1929, p. 206. 

* Ep. Ini., Xtn, p, 294, V. 20. 

* Buddhisi Nyiyii TtccU, ed. H. P. SIstil, Bib. Ind., 1910. 

* Report on Search for Sans. MSS. for 16S5-84, B.. 0 . Bhaud&rk&r, p. 6 . 

* Tr. Cowell and Gougb, p. 195. 

» Mitra'8 Notices, VIII, No. 2589. p. 46; Report for 1883-84, R. G, Bliandarkar. 
Paterson's Third Report on the Search for Sans. MSS., 1884-88, pp, 27 and 


» /.i 4 .S.B., 1891, p. 50. 
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been suspected in view of the diverseness of thought between the 
two worli.^ There are, however, imraeroiis instances of individuals 
taking themselves to differeut branches of philosophy, and the 
simple explanation is that every one of them is more a cxilturist 
than a propag;andist or doctrinaire. 

The hylotheistic scheme of the Simkhya phjIos<)j>hy, however, 
did not suit tlie Bejigali temperament, and it was almost a neglected 
subject with them not only in early but also ineditcval periods of 
history. 


1 Indiatt Phihst^y, S. lUdhakrishnan, Vol, II, p, 255, and p. 452, fn, i. 




SOUTH INDIAAND CEYLON 
(300 Bia TO 300 AJ>.) 

By V. R. Ramachandra Uikshitar 
Sources of Injormaiion. 

The principal sources of information for this period are literary 
records of which the most important are the jApammia and the 
Malulvamia. Tlie DJ-pavaiuia * is the earlier of the two and is 
generally accepted as a composition of the fourth century k.T>. 
The Mah/^vaw^a is perhaps a work of the succeeding century. 
UTicther tlicre was an old historical work from which these two 
books drew their material or they were independent ones it is not 
po.ssible to say. It is reasonable to assume that there was some 
older work. But it is expressly clear that the Mahavaiuia is indebted 
to the Dfpavaniia for several of its details.* 

The Dfpdvapt^a funiislies the history of the island from its 
legendary beginnings. It can be considered as a reduction into Pali 
verses of the* old floating traditions preserved by tlie monks c^ecially 
of the Mahavihira in Anuradhnpura. Portions of the AUhakatha, 
which id tlie ancient commentary on the canonical writings of the 
Ceylon Buddhists, have been bodily adopted by the Dfpavam^a. 
Just like the Afpmhaiha, there was in existence the Aflhakathd- 
Mahdwm^a preserved in various monasteries and of which there 
were varioxts recensions, The Dtpavantia, like the MahSvamia, 
takes the history of Ceylon down to the reign of Mahasena, i.e. the 
commencement of the fourth century A.D. We are not able to 
know who the author of the Dlpavamia was. But it is certain that 
like the author of the MakSvamia, Buddhagho^a drew largely 
from it for the introduction to the Samantapazadika.'^ 

Students of the Mahavatnia like Fleet and Geiger believe rightly 
that this chronicle is ‘a conscious and intentioi^ re-arrangement 
of the Dipavamia'. The author of the Mahava?n 4 a was one Makd- 
nama* Unlike the Dipavam^a. this chronicle presents the history 
of the island systematically. There is a method and a well-conceived 
plan. The author has taken sufficient pains to present his material 


* Bdited by H. Oldenberg, London. 1879. 

> See end MahSvamia und Die gesduchtlidie XJberliefertiag io 

Ceylon by Geiger, Leipzig, 1905: tr. into EaglisLby E- M. Coomaiaswamy, Colombo, 
29^. 

* Edited by H. Oldenberg, the Vinaya Ptiakatn (iii). 

* R, Davids. JRAS, 1905, p. 391- 
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in an acceptable form. What the Ciilavamia later records, viz. 
that King DhStusSna ordered the writings of a d^j>ihd on the Dtpu- 
vamia and in liexi thereof gave a thousand pieces of gold (38. 59 ). is 
fittingly applicable to the production of the Mahdx'amia} We 
know DhatnsSna reigned about the commencement of the sixth 
century A.D. 

Wc may add to these two important works, the MMvuimtITH. 
It is certainly a late work, os late, pcrlmps, as the elcvoiilli evntury 
A.f). or even after. This 2 'ikd is imj^ortant in the sen,sc Uiat it 

a leiueuts tlie material contained in botli the D%paxHU>mi and the 
nmia. The author of tliis Tlk& has gone to the original old 
work which was still available to him. Probably it was the same 
source to whidi the authors of the D^pavamia and the Mahuvumia 
were indebted. Though the Tiha itself is a very late composition, 
its value consists in recording ancient events from a reliable source 
of information. So whatever importance we give to these chroliiclcs, 
may be bestowed on the TtkS also. 

Taking these chronicles as a whole, it was a bone of contention 
among scholars whether the material contained in them could bo 
treated as authentic history. Geiger lias critically examined the 
various theories and has come to the definite conclusion that the 
tiaditioas transmitted in them have an historical basis, and the simple 
facts presented in them could be used as trustworthy material for 
the early history of Ceylon. It is pointed out tliat tlie list of the 
Indian kings briore Aioka furnished by the chronicles agrees fully 
with that seen in the Purdies. That Mahinda was the apostle of 
Ceylon is referred to by Hiuen Tsang.* Further, the MahSvamia 
mentions Majjhima as the teacher who converted the Himalayan 
region, while the Dlpavamia mentions Kassapagotto as his com- 
panion there. This fact is confirmed by insenptionai evidence. 
These names arc written in the inner and outer lids of the relic-uin 
Ijdiscovered in Tope No. 2 of the S&nd group." In the same place 
'lin an inscrintion on a relic-casket is seen the expression Sapurisasa 


Mogalipuiasa, most probably a reference to the Moggaliputta Tissa 
of nie chronicles. Ihiither, Grunwedel discovered in the sculptures 
of the lower and middle architraves of the east gate of the Safici 
Tope the representation of the transplanting of a branch of the 
Bodhi tree from Uruvela to Ceylon.* Lastly, the tradition is 
generally supported by Ceylonese epigraphy, as we shall see. 




1 Fitet. JRAS, 1909, p. 5. n* 

* Beal, Buddhisi Rwrds o/thg Westsm World, II, pp. 246-7. 

* Cuiuiuigham: Ths Bhilsa Tepes. p. 2S7. Set also MarahaJl: Monuments of 


* * See R. Davids: Buddhist India, p, 302; also Introduction to Mahawimia by 

' Gdger, pp. zii-xz, I^oudon, 1912- 
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Xhe other works which are pressed iato service in writing the 
history of this period are the vivydvadana, the Thi\pavamia, the 
Rajdvall and the Rdjaraiiidkara. Some of them are legends of a 
far later period and are to be treated with caution, and their material 
should be used with discrimination. The Rajaraindkara consists 
of extracts from ancient books. Though it ranks secondary in 
iinj^ortaiice, it is held in high esteem, as Edward Upham points out, 
by the Ceylonese. It takes the history of Ceylon to the settlement 
of the Portuguese in the island. It is treated as one of the sacred 
books, and it is often referred to as a liistorical document of 
value. 

The Rdjavall. on the other hand, is a work by different authors. 
It is chiefly compiled from local histories. The story is continued 
to the struggle between the Portuguese and the Dutch, and the 
success of the latter. Its value consists in its still preserving the 
ancient names and traditions of Ceylon. These books are also used 
inasmuch as they transmit the tradition almost faithfully. They 
are used either to confirm certain details or reject other poiuts given 
in the older chronicles like the Dlpavamia and the Mahdvainia. 

The ThUpavawia Legend of the Topes) was written in 
Pali by one Vadssara Thera in the reign of King Pardkramabihu I 
(1153-86 A.D.). Though a late work, it records faithfully the old 
tradition of tne propagation and spread of Buddhism in Ceylon. 
It shows how the 'nieia Moggaliputta Thssa was responsible for 
sending out missionaries •toonghout India and Ceylon. We are 
treated elaborately of the arrival of Mahinda and Sanghamittd to 
Ceylon and their successful efforts in converting the island into a land 
of Buddhism. It must be remembered that there is no mention of 
A^ka having taken any part in this activity. Dr. B. C. Law is 
of opinion that it was done intentionally to enhance the position of 
tlie Buddhist Sangha and the prestige of its elders. The services 
of DevSnampivatissa and Dutthagamajjii are furnished with a wealth 
of detail and do not militate against the older versions contained in 
the Dipavam^a and Mabdvam^a. Thus this work is valuable to a 
student of Buddhism in ancient Ceylon.^ 

The Pali Atihakathds or commentaries are another source of 
light not only oii the Buddhist life in Ceylon but also on. social and 
economic conditions. The chief author of the commentaries on 
the canonical texts like Vinaya, Sutta and Abhidhamma was 
Buddhaghosa. The other chief writer was Dharmapala. The former 
gathered the materials scattered in the Sinhalese commentaries and 
presented them in Pali. 


1 TkHpavamia, ed. by Dr. B. C. L&w fot the Pali T«t Society, 1935: ty 

the same withoi in the Bii>liotheca Indtca, Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, i 945 * 
See also MahdvaTnia. 
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Though his compositions were written early in the fifth century 
A.D., yet the material is old. Kor in-stance, the list of teachers 
furnished in the SamfintopasSdika, a connneutar}' on the \^inaya^ 
does not contain the name of any tliera after the first century A.I>, 
In the Viinddhimaiufa BndcUiaghosa analyses the IJudcUnst tcacliings 
with i^recision. He also wrote oonuuentarics on the four jirinctpal 
Nikayas of which the Siwuin^nhivilusiin on tlic Dlgha Nikiiyit may 
be specially mentioned. Tlie latest writer on Ceylonese Ihiddliisiu 
gives as many zH sources of the Puli comiuctitaries. Them were 
many more.* Among them was the Avdliakatf/iakfiHuJ wJiieh 
belonged to earlier tlian the first century A.I), This wan handed 
down at Kiinci. Bnddliaghosa could not see eye to eye witli ils 

3 ) 05 itions. There were again Pordnas cimounding the Ihuhlhist 
Cure. From the nature of the contents they resemble the Iliudn 
Purina literature. And the Pordijakatheras were those teachers 
who expounded the teaching of the Buddha. The composers of 
this kind of literature were known PorAijiciryas. The Pordmliha- 
kaih& was the commentary on tlie PorAi^as.* Hereditary reciters 
of tradition were named hkdmkas and this practice continued at 
least to the days of Buddhaghosa. These sources throw light on 
the course whi^ Buddhism took in the island. Surely one traces 
in them di^erences from the canonical texts. 

Tk$ Evidence of Epigraphy. 

The Vessagiri Inscriptions have been discovered in the forcst- 
bouiid cluster of rocks in Anuridh^ura, the site of Vessagiri Vilifira 
erected by Devanimpiya'Tissa. ^he inscriptions consist of those 
on caves and also lodks and are in the Brfii^-lipi. They fumislr 
no historical date but palaeographically they are the most ancient 
Ceylonese inscriptions. The inscriptions are brief but they point 
to the custom of dedicating caves to monks for shelter. Only 
names of persons are mentioned. Perhaps most of them were 
donors, and some of them were female devotees.' 

• The Mah&-Ratmale Rock Inscription, Anuridhapura, is again in 
the BrShinl characters of the second century A.D. We have here 
the names of three kings Devandmpiya ^^a-maMrfija, Bevanto- 
piya Putikana Gamini Abhara-maMraja, and Devanftmpiya Naka- 
maharSja identified respectively with Vankanasxka Tissa, GajabShu 
and Mahallaka Nfiga. Grants given to the Buddhist monasteries 
are recorded here. The Perumaiyan-kulam Rock Inscription is 
dated circa 66-110 A.D. and was discovered north of the Bodhi tree 

1 Set E. W. AdiJaram, Early History of St^ddhim in Csyhn, Colombo, 1946, 
pp. lOfi. 

* For a view, s« Adikaiam, od. dt.. pp. 16-22, 

' Ef.Zey., I, No-2. 
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of Anuradhapuia. The inscription notifies a gift of revenue derived 
from water supply to a thera in the reign of King Vasabha of the 
Lambakama dynasty.* 

The Ritigala Inscription,* also in Brahmi characters, must be 
dated anterior to 200 B.C., for it mentions the names of Devanam- 
piya Maharaja Gatnani Tissa and his son Abhaya, and gifts of caves 
to the Buddhist cle^y. The first of these kings has been identified 
with Saddlii Tissa, the father of Vattagamapi. Saddhd Tissa'a 
elder brother Bntthagamani had the appellation Gdma^ii because 
of bis sovereignty over Mcdidgama.* Abhaya may be Lanja Tissa. 
Arit(iiavihfira was built by Saddlid Tissa. Other persons mentioned 
in the inscription are Her Eminence Anudi (Anulft) and two sons— 
Parumaka Utiya and Parurmaka Tissa, The latter is identified 
as Mahdcula MSha Tissa who was donor of the cave temple Gallena 
VihSra. 

The Pdlu Mdkicc&va Inscription relates to Gajabdhu I. It is 
said tliat he ^ent 5,000 kar^fipanas for the excavation of Vada- 
mSiiaka tank in tlie Up ala district and granted it for tlie use of the 
priesthood at Thfipfiidma.* 

The Jetavanarana luscription relates to M&lu Tissa, circa 
229-47 A.D. Its language is ancient Sinhalese. The king lltln 
Tissa is said to be the son of Kin^ K&ga. It refers to a grant to a 
monastery attached to Abhayagiri fraternity.* 

From these inscriptions we can check easily not only the 
veracity of the accounts in respect of kings mentioned by the 
Ceylonese chronicles, but also know the great interest taken by 
these ancient kinp in the promotion of the Buddhist church in 
general. 

PoUHcal History. 

The history of Ceylon is as aadent as that of S. India, if not 
more. Its antiquity goes far back to the geological times when it 
formed part of the Gondwana land. The mountains of this ancient 
i^nd consist of old, hard, crystalline rocks, resembling the Deccan 
trap, Ardiaeologic^ finds of the palaeolithic period consisting of 
a few tools of shells, cherts and quartz near the caves of the Veddhas 
and of the neolithic dolmens and cists near Rambukhana and in the 
Batticalva district and other places take the prehistory of C^lon 
to remote times. Then there is the traditional history of the island 
being occupied by the ferocious tribe of the RAksasas who were 
overcome by the mighty arms of the epic hero Rama. In the 
Makdhkdrata we are told that the Sinhalas were present at the 


* Bp. Zey., I, No. 6. 

* lUd., No. 18. 


* IhU., No. 10. 
» Ibid., No. ea. 


• Maha., XSin, 7. 
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Rajasfiya sacrifice perfonned by the Paiiclavas at Iiidraprastha 
(iJelhi) (II. 34.12). 

Accordir^ to the traditions narrated in the Ceylonese chronicles 
it transpires that Ijesides the remnants of the old tribe of the Rah- 
sasas, rile island was occupied by two primitive peoples, the Yakkhas 
and the Nagas. When a piince Vijaya by name landed in the 
island, he wrested it from tiie j)ossession of tlie YakWms. 

Though the island was popularly known as Lfinkadipn, Lank 3 
was originally one of the four or five divisions of tlie whole of Ceylon. 
The other divisions went by the names of Nagadlpa, Tambaijawii- 
dipa, Giridlpa and Ojadipa. While the Lanhadipa embraced 
eastern ana south-easteni portion of the Island, tlie north coast 
was known as the Nigadipa and the western and sontli-western 
parts by tlie name of Tambapap^idipa. The central hilly tracts 
were designated Giridipa. The territory through which the river 
Kadamba fiows was known as the Ojadipa. The Ndgadlpa consists 
of three main settlements of the N&ga tnbe, one on the banks of the 
river Kalyftnl, the second on the sea border, and the third on the 
Kann&vaddhamana hill of the Giridipa. The ancient Ndgas had 
their residence both on the hilly tracts and on the coastal plains, 
Very near the Nftgadf])a was the isle of Kara named Aliidlpa, the 
island of snakes^ 

The Yakkhas occupied the two divisions of Tambapo^ijiidipa 
and Lank&d!pa especially in the plains of the west coast and cast 
coast respectively. In the plains, again, lay the Suraanakftt^f iden¬ 
tified as Adam’s Peak, and Mount Lankfi. The hilly regions covered 
by the division of Tambapawidipa were also known as the Malaya 
region. In this tract of land came and settled the Pulindas in 
much later times. Sirisavatthu was the principal city of the Yakkha 
establishment. Lankdpura was another capital. The rules of 
marriage were strictly observed and a Yaklia woman wooing a 
member outside the pale of her community met with severe punish¬ 
ment,* 

The Valakas&a-Jataka refers to the Tambapa7);Li division which 
extended along the coast on the west bounded by river Kalyin! 
(modem Kaelani-Ganga) in the south and NSgadipa in the north. 
Sirisavatthu, literally the abode of Hari, was located here. The 
same ISiaka further informs us that the island was peopled by 
she-goblins who enticed shipwrecked foreign merchants and finally 
devoured them. These were women of the Yakkha tribe.* Later 
Hinen Tsang cites a tradition of a division of tlie island which 


^ Jaiakas, Book XVIQ, No, 480. 

* Mahd., Xn. 67-6S; VI. 33, 34; 43-45; 62-64; also B. M. Barua, Ceyhn 
ledures. Lectore II, Calcutta, 1945, 

* Ths Jdiakas, Book n, No. 196. 
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was designated Ratiia(Kpa (perliaps the Ratnapura near Adam's 
Bridge), heii^ the Iron City which was under the rule of female 
rulers of the Uiksasa tribe.^ There is still a village near Ratnapura 
named Habaragama, probably Sabaragame, which reminds one of 
a Sahara settlement. The Sabaras and Pulindas were forest tribes 
of S. India according to the Markan^eya Pwa^. While tiiis may 
point out to a migration of these tribes from S. India, the Mahor 
vtivi^a explains the origin of the Pulindas as rising out of the two 
children of Vijaya by the Yakkliini Kuveni. It stands to reason 
to talce that the Veddlias of modern Ceylon are akin to these ancient 
tribes of Sabaras and Pnlindas of S. India.* 

The Veddhas are today in a low state of culture. They worship 
a goddess known as Kiri Amina identified with Mohini. Her son 
was Aiyappftii, the popular forest god of all Ceylon affording protec¬ 
tion to travellers in woods and forests. This Aiyappan cult is 
still popular in Malabar. Perhaps Aiyai or the goddess celebrated 
in the Tamil ejiic iilap^adikaram bears some relation to Aiyappan. 
The Sinhalese tradition narrates that this god was introduced mto 
the island from Madma. Not only he but his half-brother Murugan 
is also another favoured deity of the Veddhas. It may be remembered 
that Tamil tradition associates him with the hill god of the ^r&var, 
another name for the V^ttuvar tribe.* The backward sections 
of the Ceylonese Veddhas call Murugan by the name Gale yaka, or 
the demon of the rock. But the Kandyan Sinhalese speak of him 
as Gale Deviya and I>emala yaka (Tamil Demon). The Veddhas 
themselves call him Malai Pey or Mmaiyasv&mi.* 

During the rule of Pilij^jukabbaj^ of the fourth century B.C. 
this Malaiyan god is xefened to as Vyadhadeva, Vyadha in Sanskrit 
meaning hunters. But the same god got the appellation of Puradeva 
in the time of King Du^$hagama;d. It is Just possible that the 
cult of Murugan, peculiarly S. Indian, was introduced into Ceylon 
by the Veddha immigrants. Doegd traditions affirm that toe place 
where this god landed was Kandavanamturai where he was installed 
in a shrine. One tradition has it that the cult originally came from 
Tiruccendur in the present Tinnevelly district. The god was followed 
by his minister Kurumbada deva.* 

Another legend says that it was at Kataragtoa (originally 
KajaragSma) that Kandan killed his foe Surap^man and later 
adopted Valliyanmia, the child discovered in a forest and adopted 
by the Veddhas, as his consort. What is of much interest is that 
in modem Katixgrlma we do not see any idol of Muruga but a 

i Be&l, Buddhist Records, 11 , pp. 2395.; Makmantia, VIX. 67-6$. 

* Baiua, op. pp. 4^41. 

^ For the cultuie the Vettuvar tribe, see Canto XII. 

* Parker, /indent C^icn, p. 147 (Luzac & Co., 1909). 

* Ihid., pp. 177*78. 
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symbol in the form of a small casket in front of the screen with the 
god on it. It is the casket that is taken out in procession and the 
convention is that seven Veddha women dressed in the old style 
retain the privilege to take it out in procession. Venison is the 
principal offering to this god. If we turn to the pages of the Tim- 
7 nurugatt**Podai in honour of Muiaigan, w'e see that tJus god is 
propitiated by tJie sacrifice of fowls, goats and toddy drink, The 
worsliip is done by the mystic finger signs,* It may be i>resumed 
that the dominant Munigan cult became blended with the serpent 
cult of the Nugas, so much so that we associate the seijjcut with 
Muntgan cult nowadays. Need it be said that the Murugan cult 
was a distinct contribution of S. India to Ceylon. 

The chronicles of Ceylon narrate the story of the landing of one 
Vijaya from northern India who was consecrated later king, The 
Dtvydvadana furnishes a different version. According to this, a 
merchant prince Simpala, son of Simha in India, entered this island 
with his followers. All of them married the Rf^asa women of the 
country and settled there. The old customs were aboli^ed, and 
Aryan modes of life and culture were introduced in the land. Much 
credence need not be placed on this account. But Vijaya's coming 
to Ceylon may be atoitted as a fact, He made Tambapotu^i his 
capital-while his minister founded Anuradhapura.* 

Vijaya felt that unless a suitable maiden was got from the 
Indian continent he could not ascend the throne, Even his ministers 
wanted wives from India. These sent messengers ladei: with 
precious gems and gifts to the city of Madura, the Pati^Iyan ca]ntal 
to meet the ruler and ask his daughter to be given in wedding to 
Vijaya. The Pai? 4 yto king was further requested to send a number 
of accomplished maidens fit to be wives of the ministers- The 
messengers met the king and the Pii^dyan consulted his council. 
It was agreed to send a hundred girls under the leadership of the 
P&ti 4 yan s daughter. A public proclamation calling for maidens 
willing to go to Lanka and get married was issued and the response 
was quite good. This party set out by way of the sea to Lanka 
accompanied by craftsmen and a thousand families of the eighteen 
guilds. They landed at Mahdtittha (the great lading place), 
(This is now Mantota, opposite the island of Mannar). The envoys 
from Madura met the conqueror Vijaya, presented gifts on behalf 
of their king and also the maidens. Vijaya in return treated them 
warmly. At this the full assembly conseaated Vija3ra ki^ and 
^e Pa^dyan daughter as queen. He then made it a point to send 
his father-in-law at Madura every year a shell-pearl worth thousands 
of money.* 


* Parker, Ancient Ceylon, pp. 144 et seq. a Dipa., DC. 31 and 35, 

• See also Edward Upham, Mahivamia, p. 70, 

?» 
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After 38 years of good rule Vijaya died childless and it was his 
I wish that his brother Smnitta should succeed him. But he had 
already become king of Sihapura ^ (Kalirga) and therefore Siimitta 
sent his son Pflndu Vasudeva to Ceylon. Accordingly Pfindu 
Vasudeva arrived in Lanki and was received with all honours. It so 
happened that a princess of the §akya.s—who were persecuted by the 
I Ko^ala king Vi^Gd^bha before the decease of the Buddha—fair of 
fonn and named BhaddakaceSnd arrived at UpatissagGma and was 
finally adopted as queen, Their son Abhaya was next consecrated 
' king.* Though the chronicles speak of the princess Bhaddakacedna of 
the Sdkya clan from a country beyond the Ganges, Professor Barua 
offers a plausible suggestion that the ^Gkya dan relent to is the 
family 01 the Ik^vGkus (Okkdka), who had settled on the banks of the 
in South India. He is or opinion that the legend of Princess 
Bhaddakacednd and the appearance of Ik^&ku princess as gdmatiis 

E resuppose the immigration and settlement of the S.I. Ikfvikus in 
eylon during or after the reign of We would not be led 

far astray if we accept this. It is hi^y improbable that a party 
came from beyond the Gauges all the way to Ceylon. Though these 
Ik?vik\i8 came into power later their migration to the Anfiirade^a 
must have been very much earlier. If we are to believe Nayasena's 
j hharmamyiam} a Kannada work, it was in the time of the "Krthan- 
kara Vasupriya that Iksvdku Ya^odhara of Afiga settled in the 
Vefigi region of the Aniira country. This may or may not be 
correct. It is just possible that the movement of the Iksv&kus into 
the south was even earlier. If this were accepted, then the Tksvdkus 
referred to in Ceylonese history of this time can be identifiei with 
the Iksviikus of &e Andhradesa. 

Whatever may be the truth of these accounts, the fact seems to 
! be that there was a flourishing dynasty of rulers over Tambapaj^^ 
during the reign of Afoka, the great Manryan emperor of India. 
We have the unimpeachable testimony of his inscriptions referring 
to this portion of Ceylon. In the Rock Edicts II and XIII of Aioka, 
Tambapappi is mentioned along with the southern Indian kingdoms. 
This reference is signiheant as it shows that the hfauryan empire 
was in relation with Ceylon and S. India. That Taprobane, wfiich 
is only Tambapa^i^i, was a flourishing mart is corroborated by 
Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador to Candragupta Maury a’s 
court. The Jndika of Megasthenes tells us that this region Taprobane 
was rich in precious gems, pearls and elephants.* From this we 
have to infer that the Maury an capital PStaliputra, which alone was 

1 See Preface, i. 47; XXIII. ii. J3$-i40; XXVI. II. 15-17. 

» Mahi.. Chs. VII-IX. 

• Part li. pp. 76-77. Sd. by R. Shama Sastry, Mysore Oiieatal Library Pub* 
Ikatioo, 1926. 

* McCrmdle, Ancitnt India, 1S77; Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 62. 
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visited by Megastheues, ^ fis aware of the wealthy island of Ceylon 
and that the early Manr>'au emperors had commercial and trade 
relations with that island. But it cannot be disputed that Asoka’s 
empire had culturd relations witli Ceylon. 

According to the Ceylonese chronicles, the contemporary niler 
of A^oka, the Maiiryan emperor, was one Dcvanami)iya Tissa, the 
second son and successor of King ilutaiiva. It is furtlicr stated 
that this line of kings was different from the Vijaya line of kings 
rtiling from Simhapnra. Wc are also told that tlrere was no Bud¬ 
dhism prevalent in the island when King Mutaava was ruling and 
that its first introduction was only in the time of his son pevauam- 
piya Tissa (247-207 B.C ) who was succeeded in order by his younger 
brothers Uttiya and Mahdsiva and v^firatissa. Sviratissa reigned for 
ten years {187-177 B.C.) devoting all his time to meritorious works. 

It was in his time that two men by name Sena and Guttaka from the 
Tamil country inv^ed Ceylon. They were the sons of a horse 
merchant. The two brothers collected a vast army and attacked 
King Sfiratissa. The latter was defeated and tl\c brothers seized 
the throne. They reigned together for twenty-two years (i 77 “i 55 
B.C.). This rule was Just and on righteous lines. After thw inter¬ 
lude. the kingship again passed to the old royal line, It appears a 
son of MutaSiva named Asela collected a huge force and rei>ulsed the 
usurpen. Anurfidhapura became once more the capital and Asela 
conunued to hold sway for ten years. 

The trouble of invasion from the Tamil land was not over. The 
chronicles say that a prince of the Chdla dominion set liis covetous 
eyes on Ceylon. His name was El&ra. He attacked and vanquished 
Asela by his superior arms. Eliia proceeded to settle in the laud 
and got himself crowned. His rule lasted for a long period of 44 
years, from 145 to loi B.C, It was memorable for evcn-lmnded 
justice. The story goes that he was so keen on doing justice 
personally that he caused a bell of justice to be hui^ up with a long 
rope near his bedroom. The a^rieved party was to go and nng it. : 
The king would come out and enquire into the case and pronounce 
judgement. In connection a number of stories are narrated 
according to which justice was done to both beast and man. Among 
them one or two are as follows: ^ , 

The only son of the king once drove in his car to the Tissa-tank. 

On the way it ran over a young calf lyii^ on the road. The calf 
instantaneously died, the wheel having run over its neck. The 
mother cow came to the palace and pulled at the bell of justice for 
redress of her grievance. Without reflecting even for a moment the 
ki ng ordered—though he was his only sou and though it was done 
unintentionally—that that son's head be crushed with the same wheel. 
Another instance pertained to the king himself. Once when he 
was driving his car, it struck a sacred stupa and injured it. Seeing 
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the building of a sacred edifice damaged, ^e king thrw 
on the road and commanded the wheel to be run over turn. The 
mimsters uleaded with reason that no life was injured and omy 
there was a damage of property. For this the punishment arnounted 
to buiUUiig anew the stiipa. Tins he agreed to 
sum of money in renewing the damaged portion. It k further swd 
that lie was sueh a righteous monarch Uiat he preferred an appeal to 
the Lord of the Itains to ask the heavens not to ram any 'no'® 
the daytime but only during nights wlieii everybody had gone to rwt. 
HLs TC(|uest was granted. Ro long as he ruled, rams did not visit 

the island during daytime.* , ,, 

We are reminded in lliis connection of a MaminiUkaijdn ChSlaii 
who is said to have done the same thing as Elftia. A stanza in ^e 
says that tliis Chdla monarch had has son wushed under 
the w’hecls of the chariot for having unwittingly got Ins 
over a calf, for which its mother, the mw * ?rnm 

approaching the palace and nnging the bell 
tills it is to be inferred that Eldra himself was the Manun!^ah<?a 
ChOlan of Tamil literary tradition, who spread 
the island of Lankft. The other probability is that he may be the 
Ch6la who is known in Tamil classics fts 
TitHgcyiliarinda Tofitiof 

There is still an EiSia tomb in S. Ceylon which attracts a number 

St ,».y.» .< 

rii Man His son was Kulakottan {Sen Tamil H). Jf , 5 “ 

^^ptio^n a stone door of the Konesar temple at Trinwre^re 

(Tirtikonamalai), which has a reference to the 

erected by one Kulakottan. This inscription has >ew read m 
different wavs It may be reasonable to iden^y this Kdakottan 
with the graSson of iLiunltikaniJa CWl^ui. 

Tininoanikvdan which may mean that he renovated. This ^ows 
in question Li an air of antiquity about and 
one of the objects of patronage by the Chdla 
settled in Ceylon. According to Parker, before 
Siouered N<Sth Ceylon, it wL under the Tamils ^ 

^ndfather paid tribute to them. The Mah&w^le 
Se boundary between the Tamil kingdom in the north and the 

"'"Th^Vra'SS^iSS. td.T.»l l..d wUch =™ecu 

Emra with Eia&mgan, who was a close assoaate and disa^e « 
^e celebrated author of the Tirukkurttl. nawly 

^^sed of siddMc powers Valluvar is said to have saved Elalaim- 


1 MM., Ch. XXI. 


* St.. 93 . 
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gan when his ship was about to find a watery grave. This incident 
gave rise to the popular belief that the e2q)ressioii Elayya gives 
relief when lifting heavy weights. Still the labourers in South 
India indulge in the choms of a song when they are put to hard 
labour: 

yilclo yeleio yeldvali yilclo. 

This may be a legend, but the fact that tradition i>ersists to this day 
indicates that there miglit be a spark of truth even in that legend. 
If the stoiy of VaiJuvar’s association with Eldra is given credence, 
the controversy about tlie date of Tiruva)lnvar will be set at rest! 
It is an indication that the saint flourished in the sccoiid century 
B. C. El fira's libera lity and j ustice are testified to by another literary 
reference which points to the blind poet Andliakakavi VTrarAghavan 
proficient in the ySi, who left his native country Tondainddu to Ceylon, 
who was the recipient of liberal gifts of land at the king’s hands, 
who was addressed by ElAIa Singa Siromani.‘ He is said to have 
Anally settled in a part of the island, which' came to be known after 
as Yaipdijam* (the modern Jaffna). 

Now let us turn to Ceylon’s niling dynasty. Even when 
Prince GAmatii was a boy the feelings against the Tamils became 
more and more strained. Ceylonese warriors were against the 
Tamils and there were a few engagements in which the Tamils were 
attacked and put to the sword. The numerical strength of the 
Tamils was conscq^uently being diminished, Efforts were made 
to hold the Tamils in check by stationing guards at all the fords of 
the MahSganga. Prince GAmaiji made elaborate arrangements to 
coU^ a vast army and enlisted the best warriors of the time in his 
service. Honours were conferred on them. Soon the army con¬ 
sisted of nearly 12,000 warriors.* 

In the meantime the rdgning king, the father of Gdmani, died 
and there was a dvil war between the two brothers Gamani and 
Ti^.* P^ally Dutthagama^i was crowned as king. His war- 
thirst against the Tamils increased ten-fold. He set out to attack 
them. At a place called Mahiyamgaaja the Tamil chief Chatta was 
vanquished. A good number of Tamils were slain. Then Duttha- 
gimani continued his march and turned towards Ambatitth’aka 
w^ch was another stroi^old of the Tamils. Here the chief was 
Tittamba. He was humbled after four months of fighting by ^vins 
recourse to crafty methods. Thus Gdmani went on conquering one 

mighty princes and collected a large booty 
which he distributed among his troops. Hence the place where 


I Sea Tajwl XU—Article on Fulavac. 

Nc^,—Some scholars believe Yakkapattanam became Yappa Hinam later 
on anglicized as Jaffaa. 

> Ibid., Ch. XXIII. 
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this took place came to be known as ICheraarama, The king 
expressed th&t his conquest was not due to earth hunger but for 
establishing the doctrine of the Sambuddha. Those Tamils who had 
fled and escaped threw themselves for protection into the city of 
Vijitanagara. DutthagHmani came to know this and oider^ a 
march to this city. A terrible battle ensued and thousands of Tamils 
were slain near the east gate. It was a huge fort with strong walls 
and trenches. The best war elephants were set to attack the gates. 
The gates were Mattered and tlie warriors broke the walls. They 
entered the fort and the Tamils were slaughtered, Vijitanagar 
capitulated after fotur months' siege. Thence his army reached 
Oirilaka and its Tamil cliief Giriya was put to the sword, Then 
Mahelaimgara was attacked. It was a difhcidt fortress to be tal«ii. 
It took another four months to reduce this, and that was possible 
only by using a carefully planned stratagem. 

The Ceylonese army had advanced near Anuridhapura. King 
£iara who had heard of the atrocities committed by Gamaiji on the 
Tamil soldiers in various places summoned his ministers and resolved 
to attack ^e conquering prince. According to the RSjSvall. he was 
later on assisted by his younger brother who landed in the island 
with a large number of soldiers, Dighajantu, the commander of 
Elira, displayed heroic feats in the great battle that ensued. He 
shattered and scattered the enemy's troops end came face to face 
with Gimaip. In the encounter DIghajautu fell dead. This 
created confusion in the Tamil ranks and El&ra began to retreat. 
But he was pursued by GSmaa^i to the south gate of Anurfidhapura. 
The two doughty heroes fought fiercely, filira fell with his elephant. 
Victory drum was sounded. Then he entered the capital and 
ordered the funeral ceremonies for Elhta. After thus vanquishing 
successfully thirty-two Tamil chieftains, he proclaimed himself the 
sole monarch of all Ceylon, having brought it under one parasol. 

In the meantime Bhalluka, the nephew of EUra, had heard 
the war between the Ceylonese and Tamils and landed in Ceylon with 
sixty-thousand men. This was only after a week of Elira's death. 
Beii^ a mighty hero himself he resolved to carry war into the enemy's 
territory. He attacked the king who seemed to retreat. But 
after a great encounter, Bhallflka fell- The victory was complete. 
He distributed places of honour among his warriors according to 
their rank. The Bhikkhus waited on him and comforted him. He 
caused the erection of Maricavat^ Vihara and provided endowments 
to make it over-flourishing. Thus was established the Buddhist 
faith after waging 28 battles with the Tamils by completely 
vanquishing them.^ 


1 Ibid., Chs. XXV and XXVI. 
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The period of the three successors of Putthagamaiii was one 
of peace. On the death of Lanjakatissa, his brother Khallatanaga 
reigned for six years (50-44 B.C.). He extended the buildings of 
the I^hapasida and beatitified them. A commander of his troops 
overpowered this ruler and was in turn killed by Khaliatanaga’s 
younger brother, VattagOnwni, who made himself king. The latter 
adopted the boy Mahaculika, son of Ids brotlier, as Ills w)U, and 
made the child's mother Anuhldcvi, liis (pieen. A few uiontlis 
after the anointing ceremony, a Brahmati named Tissa raised a 
rebellion. At the same time seven Damijas landed with inx)]y^ iu 
Mahatittha. They joined the rebel Tissa and demanded from tJie 
king the handing over of the parasol, being tlie symbol of kingly rank. 
The ruler, a shrewd statesman that he was, wrote to Tissa that the 
kingdom was his (Brahman's) and reqiiested him to conquer the 
Tamils. Tissa was overpleascd and began to wage war on the 
Tamil invaders. The Tamils not only conquered I'issa but proceeded 
to atta^ the ruler who was defeated in battle at Kolambaloka and 
fled in fear with his queen and two young sons. He found shelter 
with an attendant of a thera for fourteen year.s, 

Of the seven Tamil chiefs, one fell in love with the queen Soimi- 
devl aud returned with her to India, while another took the mira¬ 
culous alms-bowl in Anuridhapiua and made bis way back to 
India. Another chief Pulahattha established his rule in the island. 
Hardly three yecu s passed when his commander B&hiya, a Tamilian 
slew the master and set up bis rule for two years. He in his turn 
was slain by his commander Panayamaraka who reigned for seven 
years. His commander-in-chief Pilayamara continued the tradition 
and killed his ruler and ascended the throne. Before seven months 
elapsed ibs commander DSthika put him to the sword and continued 
his rule for two years with Anuridhapura as his capital. 'Ihus the 
total period of the rule of these five Tamil kings extended over 
fourteen years and seven months.! It is said that after the engage¬ 
ment at Kolambalaka the T^s levied a tax called KolambuPana 
which was remitted later by Sri Nfiga. 

The followers of the old ruler Vattagdmani Abhaya reseated 
the r^e of the Tamils and collected a huge force and killed Dathika 
the Tai^ chief, and re-established their rule (29 B.C.). Several 
Mng^ reigned after him, In 92 A.D., Sivafl, the younger sister of 
^abhaya, was on toe throne only for four months. She was removed 
by Ilanaga, a nephew of Amanda, a previous king. But even at 
toe coiM^craent he had trouble with the Lambakamas, a powerful 
mbe of toe island. The king was made captive and imprisoned 
The qu«n, however, managed to send her little son to Malaya 
lor saiety. This was the period of interregnum for three years. 


i Ibid., ch. xxxin. 
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Oatheriiig an anny in Malaya, the royal army returned to give battle 
to the Lambakarnas. Perhaps the Tamils also oifered assistance 
to Ilanaga, The enemy met with a reverse and Haiiftga continued 
to reign for full six years {95-101 A.D.). Candamuldia Siva, his 
son, succeeded him and reigned for more than eight years. His 
consort was known by the name Damiladevi, apparently a Tamil 
princess. Both the Wiig and queen took to works of inerit and 
allotted some revenues to a vihara. But he was murdered by his 
younger brother. The gate watchman who resembled him announced 
and he was accepted, llwt a member of the Lctmbakorna tribe by 
name Vasal)ha won him in battle and became king, He ruled for 
44 years from 124-168 A.D. He was succeeded by his son Vanka- 
oa^a Tissa who had a sliort rule of three years. After his death 
in 172 A.D. his son Gajabaliukagama^ii, mentioned in the ^ilappadi- 
kdram, occupied the tluone for 22 years,^ 

According to another version * a number of Ceylonese labourers 
were in the employ of the contemporary Chdla king in S, India and 
Gajabdhu was urged by his people to bring tliem back to their 
coxintry. This Chdla was ]>ossibly Karikdlacchdlan who wanted to 
put up a (lam across the Kdvfirl and utilize her waters for irrigation 
purposes. With tliis in view he seems to have brought thousands 
of Ceylonese to S. India. Oajabahu was moved to wrath. With 
his favourite iron weapon Yakanda he landed in the ChSla capital and 
displayed great power in overcoming the enemy and brought his 
men back to the island. He was also able to recover the alms-bowl 
which had been carried away from the island sometime before. 

pTom the Tamil classic we are able to gather that tliis Gajabihu 
was invited to be present at the installation of the Pattini temple 
at Vafici KaruvQr, the Cera capital by King Senguttuvan. This 
was in honour of Kannaki, the lady of chastity and wife of the 
merchant Kovalan of Puhdr. From the large number of shrines 
dedicated to the Pattini cult in the island of Ceylon we are to infer 
that Gajabdhu was so much impressed by this, and introduced it 
in the island of Ceylon. 

The Rdjavall (p. 231) infonns us that Gajab 4 hu took the 
foot ornaments of the Pattini Devi to the island. As if to 
confirm this, the anklet and not an image is still the emblem of 
worship in the several temples dedicated to Pattini in Ceylon. 
Though the anklet seems to be the dominating symbol of the Pattini 
cult, still riiere are images of Kannaki represented with one breast 
cut off. A statue of this type, discovered in Ceylon, is now housed 
in the British Museum, and has been reproduced as a frontispiece to 
my edition of tlie Silappadikdram (O.U.P., 1930). In the Jaffna 
Museum today are found! the head and feet of a colossal statue, which 


1 Ch. XXXV. 


2 E. Uph&m'ft MahoMinia, p. 226. 
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was standing in the Kannaki temple at An^anamaikadevai near 
Kantarodai, believed to be the statue of Gajabahu. This leaves 
no room for doubt that the Kannaki story was no myth but a histo¬ 
rical fact. It also proves amply that Gajabdhu was present at the 
installation of the temple by the Cera ki^ Sengut^uvan and that 
he enthusiastically spread the cult in the ifiand of Ceylon.* 

During Uie interval after Gajab^u to the reign of MahasSna 
(325-52 A.D.) there is no mention of any political relations between 
de Ceylonese kings and the Tamil monarchs. Perhaps it was one 
of peaceful communications, both being in the nature of allies. In 
the time of Kah&stoa, however, it is stated that he became a good 
friend of king of Kalinga, Gul^ Siha. He sent valuable presents, 
induding pearls and predous stones, to this Kalinga king. In 
return he was able to get back the Tooth of the Buddha whi<m had 
been taken to the Peninsula of India in former days. It is said that 
the Kalinga king was so much pleased with Kah&sSna that he sent 
back the relic under the charge of his son-in-law, Prince Danta. 


* For a sligbtlr different version of the story of Fsttlm, see C^lon Antiquary 
and LiUrary R4^tr, Vol. 1 ,1915-16, pp. 29-37, i^7*s8. 


THE SRAMANYAPHALA-SDTRA AND ITS DIFFERENT 
VERSIONS IN BUDDHIST LITERATURE 

By P- V. Bapat 

I. King Binbis&ra and his son AjdtaSatni played such an im¬ 
portant part in the early history of Buddhism that Buddhist liter¬ 
ature would lose no opportunity of recording any important incident 
affecting the personal relations between &e Buddlha on the one 
hand and King Bimbisdra and bis son Ajita^atni on the other. 
The friendly attitude of the famous Magadha king Bimbisdra 
towards Gautama Buddha is well known to students of Buddhist 
literature. The unfortunately unhappy relations between King 
Bimbisdra and his son Ajdtaiatru culminating in the imprisonment 
and murder of King Birabisdra by his son Ajdtaiatru, were not likely 
to favour a very friendly attitude of Ajdtaiatru towards the Buddha, 
at any rate in the early years of the reign of King Ajdtaiatru. But 
we have a record that these relations had later on improved to such 
an extent that King Ajdta^atnt had tliought it fit to approach the 
Buddha on one fuU-moon night to clear up certain doubts in his 
mind. The Pali literature has in the Digbanik&ya, vol. I, a sdtra 
(No. 2) which records such a visit on the part of Aj&taiatiu. He 
asks the Buddha whether the holy life of a recluse has its reward 
or fruit in this very life, just as any professional man in this life 
ejects to get a reward for his labour. The Buddha points out to 
him, by giving an ascending series of stages in the growth and deve¬ 
lopment of a Buddhist saint, that such fruits are available. This 
visit of King Ajdtaiatru to the Buddha's place of residence is 
recorded not only in the Pali sutra mentioned above, but also in 
other versions of the same sutra in Buddhist literature. While 
the main facts in thtst different versions are the same, there is a 
great amount of divergence in the different versions in several 
matters of details. It is proposed in this paper to take, only in an 
outline, a survey of this material and present to the schokrs the 
data available. 

2- There are three different versions of this sutra in Chinese 
Buddhist literature (Nanjio's Catalogue Nos. 593, 543 and 545), 
one in Tibetan as can be seen from Rockhill's Life of the Buddha, 
pp. 95-106, and one in Sanskrit, only a fragment of which has been 
recently discovered and identified (see my paper on this subject, 
only a summary of which has so far been printed in the Summaries 
of Papers presented to the XIVth Session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference, Darbhanga, part I, pp. 66-67). One of these Chinese 
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ti&nslAtions consisting of only one f^isciculus was made by Than- 
wu-lan whose name is translated as Fa-tsen, I<aw-correct. He 
translated several works in Chinese from A.B. 3 ^ 1-395 • ^his 
translation comes very close to the Pali text, several expressions 
from which can. be traced in this translation. Althongh this 
translation reve?^ a close similarity, it is to be noted that it is not 
identical with the Pali text as there are differences in several 
important details, especially with regard to the views held l>y tlie 
six famoits heretical teacher.s often referred to in Buddliist texts as 
early contemporaries of Gautama Buddha. This is nnnil^orod 
593 in Nanjio\ Catalogite. The next, numbered 543 iii the same 
catalogue, is translated by Dharmanandin in his translation of the 
Ekottarigama (A.I). 384-83). This is an abridged version of the 
same sfitra, omitting the detailed enumeration of the various fruits 
of holy life. The last, numbered 545 in Nanjio’s Catalogue, is 
translated by Dharmay^as, with the help of Chu-fo-nien (A.Ih 
412-13) and is included in the Chinese translation of DIrghdgama. 
The Tibetan version is included in the Vinayavastu pulva, iv. 4 <' 5 fi«) 
and a summary of the same is given in the Xife of the Buddha* 
by Rockhill, pp. 95-106. There seems to be available a Sanskrit 
version also of the same sCtra in the Collection of Kamiscripts in 
the possession of a military officer formerly stationed at Rawalpindi 
before the cessation of Pakistan from India. A fragment only came 
for identification to the Bhandarkar Oriental Reseaidi Institute. I 
have read and identified the same with a part of this very sfitra. 
It may probably be a part of the MOla-Sarv&stivfida Vinaya. 
Let U9 look more closely into the details of these versions. 

3. The scene is described in the first of the Chinese versions 
mentioned above {Nanjio 593) to be opening on the full-moon day 
of the seventh month, when King Ajita^atni is seen disclosing 
with his ministers as to how they may beguile that night- With¬ 
out specifying the names of the ministers, we are told that some 
suggested that they might while away that lovely night in merriment 
enjoying the pleasures of the senses, while others recommended the 
names of the sa famous heretic teachers whom he might visit. 
The kic^ noticed that Jivaka, the physician of children, was silent. 
He asked him what he had to say in matter. He recommended 
the name of Gautama Buddha. The king decided to go and with 
his large retinue started on his way to the place of the Buddha. 
On the way he suspected that perhaps Jivia was handing him 
over to his enemies, as he md not hear any noise or voice 
of the congregation of the Buddha which was 1,250 strong. 
He was, however, satisfied on the explanation of Jivaka that the 
Buddha's teaching laid more emphasis on calmness and quietness in 
life. On seeii^ the Buddha and his disdples, he was more con¬ 
vinced about the saihe. There was a prince Pai-hsien by name 
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who expressed his desire to follow that kind of life. The king 
further asked the Buddha the question whether there was a reward 
or fruit, to be realized in this very life, for the holy life lived by an 
ascetic, Before answering the question, the Buddha asked the 
king whether he had put the same question to any other teacher, 
and if so, what was the answer that he got, 

4. The king said that he had put the question to Pu^a 
Kft^yapa, who, instead of giving a straight answer to his question, 
expatiat^ on the doctrine of annihilation, saying that there was 
no father, no mother, no fruit of good or bad actions. The theories 
ascribed here to PQrna are ascribed in the Pali text to Ajita Ke^- 
kambali. Next he gives liis eOTerience with Maskarin Go^la (Jfo- 
ko-li Go-ye-lou) who very briefly explains that there is neither this 
world, nor the other, no effort on the part of oneself or others; 
people get happiness or sorrow without effort of any kind. This 
corresponds to Pali 'natthi attak&re natthi parakire, nattbi bal^ 
natthfviriyaip, natthi purisathSmo nattlii purisaparakkamo', which 
is only a part of the doctrines of Makkhali Oos&la. This is described 
by the king to be as irrelevant as 'putting a question about sis and 
getting an answer about seven’, or putting a question about a melon 
and getting an answer about a plum, The latter simile is found 
used in all the three versions and seems to correspond to Pali ’ atnhaqi 
puftho lahujaip byakreyya, labujaip puttho ambarii byftkareyya’. 
Here only a part of the views of ^kkhali Qos&la, according to the 
Pali version, IS found, the other part being ascribed, according to this 
version, to Pakudha KaceSyana. Next he proceeds to Ajita Keia- 
kambali, who does not give any definite answer, His words show 
no orderliness. This corresponds to Pali 'vikkhepa' ascribed in the 
Pali text to S^jaya Belat^putta, Next conies tie turn of Pakudha 
Kacciyaua who says that people are soiled or purified without any 
cause or reasons; there is no merit, no evil; there is no reward of 
good or bad actions. This view corresponds to the view of 'saipsara- 
suddhi’ (purity through transmigration) ascribed by the Pali text 
to Makkhali Gosida, and there is a Chinese egression which comes 
closer to this view of purity. Next is mentioned Sanjaya who 
is credited with the view that one may go on committii^, 
either oneself or through others, sins like murder or wholesale 
massacres or thefts, still no evil consequences will come. So 
also one may go on giving charities, or doing meritorious 
actions, still there will be no merit coming from the same. This 
view is ascribed in the Pali text to Purna Ka^yapa. Lastly is 
mentioned Nirgrantha Jnatrputra wh^ says that people in this world 
commit good or bad actions according to the views held by them. 
On account of love or craving in a previous life, they are born, grow 
old, or get diseased. If they are well-disposed towards the Path of 
Training, they may take to it after the birth of sons and grand-sons. 
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It is interesting to note that this totally diifers from the foui-fold 
restraint (catuySma saipvara) of the Pali text, of which there is 
not the slightest trace. 

5. The Buddha then goes on giving his own answer to the 
qiiestion of the king. The answer closely corresponds to the details 
given in the Pali text, the paragrajjhs about conduct, meditation 
and insight culminating into the knowle^e of the destruction of 
the depravities (dsava). Several expressions corresi>ond to those 
in Pah^ such as^ saddhadeyyfini bhojaniiu bhuSjitvd, the similes 
used with reference to the obstacles (mvaranini) as well as the 
trances, the similes about taking the snake out of a basket or of the 
witiidiawal of a sword from its sheath, and the expression sandi’^thi- 
kam s&mahnaphalatp. Towards the end, however, the Chinese 
text diners. In it, the Buddha is represented as goi^ with the 
Sangha to the palace of Aj&ta^tru for food. The s^tra is concluded 
with stanzas correspondi^ to 

Agnihotra'niukh& yajfi& S&vitii Chandaso mukham 
mukhaqa manu^y&nisn nadln&ip sigaxo mukham 
N^atri^iip mukham Car^ra idityas tapas&ip mukham 

(Cf. Sn. 568-69) 

Drdhvam tiryag adha^ c&pi y&vatl jagato gatih 
Sadevak^u lokesu Sambuddho hlj3^t&2p vara^k. 

These stanzas are, as I understand from the copy of Dr. N. Dutt's 
manuscript of the Vina3^vastu (now in press! also fotmd among 
Oilgit MSS. 

6. The other version from the Ekottar&gama (Nanjio 543) is 
an abridged version. The Buddha was living in R&jagrba with 
2,250 mendicants, all Arhats with the exception of Ananda. King 
Ajita^atru was sitting with the ladies of ^ harem and ministers 
discussing how they should spend the lovely full-moon night of 
the seventh month. The ladies replied that they spend the night 
in the five pleasures cf the senses enj oying themselves m the company 
of dancing girls. This idea did not appeal to the king. He then 
asked his son Ud&yi what he had to say in that connection. He 
replied:' It would be better to gather together the four-fold army and 
to make an assault on the hostile countries.' This also did not 
appeal to the king. Next Prince Abhaya was asked the same 
question, and he relied, ‘There is, my Lord, Pfirna Kai3^pa, who is 
recc^zed as knowing heavenly thin gs as well as earthly laws. People 

S o to him and ask their difficulties. He may be shown honour and 
ospitality.’ This also did nbt appeal to him. Next came the 
turn of the Minister (Mahamatra) Su-ni-mo (is this Sunidha referred 
to elsewhere in Pali literature?) who suggested the names of Ajita 
Ke^akambali. The king did not approve of the same. Next he 
asked the Brahman P’o-sa (is this Vassakara also referred to elsewhere 
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in Pali?) who pleaded for Kiu-ye-lo (Gosila), which name also 
the king did not like. Next comes the Br^man Mo-t'e who 
referred to Pakudha Eatyayana, who met the same fate. Next 
So-mo (Soma), the Army-Chief, si^ests Sanjaya Belatthiputta who 
fared no better. Further, he asks the most distinguished of his 
ministers (whose name is not mentioned) who recommends the 
name of Nirgrantha J 2 atrputra- That also the king did not like. 
Finally, Prince Jivaka suggested the name of Gautama Buddha. 
Then follow some stanzas giving the discussion between Jivaka and 
the king regarding the advisability of his visit, especially when he 
had killed his father BimbisOra, a true follower of the Buddha. 
The king at last yields. He starts to go to the Buddha but on the way 
he entertains the same suspicion, as mentioned in the last Chinese 
text, about Jivaka. Jivaka mentions the importance attached by 
the Buddha and his followers to the samidhi. The king asks 
Jivaka; 'Why is it that the Buddha has such an effulgence of Tight?' 
‘Because of the power of sam&dhi' 'Let my son UdAyi have 
similar calm and peace’, observes the king. Then he meets the 
Buddha with whom the same discussion tai^ place as mentioned 
in the previous text. The views ascribed in this text to the various 
heretic teachers do not agree with those in Pali or in the other two 
Chinese versions. To PCirpa KSiyapa are ascribed the views that 
there is no merit, no charity, no fruit or reward of good or 
bad actions, no Arhats; there is neither this world nor the 
other. These are the views asaibed to Ajlta Ke^akambali in Pali, 
while the views ascribed to Phrpa in Pali are partly ascribed to Ajita 
Kelakambali and partly to Gosala. To Pakudha Kacc&yatxa is 
ascribed the view tliat a man goes out of the world, dies, is reborn 
and suffers from his sorrow or enjoys his happiness. This does 
not seem to be agreei^ with any of the views mentioned in the Pali 
text. So also the view ascribed in this text to Sahjaya that the 
past means that which has disappeared and is not coming to birth 
again; the future is that which h^ not come and so does not exist; 
the present is that which does not stay hut easily changes. Lastly, 
the views of Hakkhali Gos&la are ascribed here to Nirgrantha. No 
mention of Catuyama-samvara here also. After discussing the 
views of these heretic teachers, the Buddha mentions that a person 
begins to observe the rules of good conduct in their perfect form 
with no transgression. This text omits all the intermediate stages 
of meditation (samSdhi) and insight (prajM) and says that when he 
reaches the final stage of anupgdi^^-nirvina-dhatu, he becomes 
divine and is no loiter human. The king agrees that he becomes 
worthy to have a shrine built over his head. The s2tra ends with 
the king’s confession of his sin in killing Ms father and on his 
expressii^ his regret gets absolved of his sin. We meet with an 
expression that if the king had not murdered his father, he would 
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liave attained on tlie same day the first fruit of holy life. There is 
no mention, in this version, of the Buddha's going to the palace of 
the king for food. 

7- The last Chinese version (Nanjio No. 545) is sfitra No. 27 
of the Dirghagama. This version also mentions the names of the 
king's ministers or officers who surest to the king the names of the 
heretic teachers, h'irst, the Brahman Yu-se (perha2)s tiie same as 
P'u-sa, Vftssakilra, of Nanjio 543) recommends P^l^la; Su-ni-t'o, the 
younger brotlior of Yu-se, evidently the same as Suiiidha, suggests 
Makkhali Oos^a; tlie Mah^m&tra Tien-tso (?) that of Ajita Ke&i- 
kambali; General KClla-Sumana (Kia-lo-su-men) that of P^udha 
Kacciyana; Prince Udayi that of ^afijaya Belatthiputta; and Prince 
Abhaya that of Nirgrantha. Jlvaka, of course, recommends the 
name of Gautama Buddha. The names of these teachers, as given 
ill this version, axe all fully transcribed as against those in versions 
mentioned above, especially the first. The views oi PQrna are the 
same as in Pall, but those of Makkhali Gos&la corre^ond to a part 
of those of Ajita Ke^akambali as per Pali text, while with another 
part of Ajita's views in Pali a|ree the views of ^ita in this version. 
The view, that people get soiled or purified without any cause or 
reason, that there is no effort on the part of oneself or otliers, ascrib^ 
in Pali to Kakkhali, are ascribed here to Pakudha Kfityuyana. 
The views of Safijaya are the same as in Pali, but those of Niigrantha 
are ^ain quite different. He is described here as daiiniug to be 
omniscient, knowing all things without exception and seeing all 
things; he knows t£ein as perfectly as one would know things in 
one's presence. Again, here also, there is no trace of c&tuyfima- 
saqivara. Corresponding to the paragraphs showing the fruits of 
holy life, we have those mentioning the first two fruits. Then this 
version jumps to the end mentioning the three Vidyfis, Nirvana and 
the insight of the destruction of the depravities (fisavi). The king 
then requests the Buddha to forgive him Hs crime of the murder c 2 
his father. He becomes an upiMka and invites the Buddha for the 
next day's meal, The Buddiia was silent but the king knew from 
his silence that he agreed. The king departed. The Buddha 
remarked that the king would have attained rel^ous insight 
(dhamma-cakkhu] on that very seat, if he had not murdered his 
father. The Buddha, on the next day, gc^ to the kill's palace 
for meal. Again the king repeatedly aslm his crime to be condoned. 
On being forgiven, he tock his seat in front of the Buddha and again 
declared that he had become an upSsaka by taking the three refuges 
of the Buddha, his Law and his Order of mendicants. 

8. A brief summary of the Tibetan version is given in the 
'Life of the Buddha' by Rockhill, pp, 95*-io6, hom which it is seen 
that the views ascribed there to tie six heretic teachen do not 
entirely agree with those expressed in any of these versions. A 
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comparative table of tbe views ascribed to various teachers in all 
these versions is appended at the end. Rockhill does not give tas 
any idea of the latter part of the sutra, which perhaps we may get 
from the original Tibetan version. 

Q. The fragment of the Sanskrit text is too small to give tis 
any idea of the full text. But the fragment makes it quite dear 
that it heloi^ to the Sanskrit version of the same sQtra. We 
read twice the expression sSndFStikarp ^rSmanya-phalain in the 
mutilated passage describing the condition of a person who is fr^ 
from hindrances of one who has attained the trances. This 
fragment is being given in full in a photographic plate along with a 
paper on the same in the Annals of the Blindarkar Oriental Re¬ 
search Institute, Poona, vol. XXIX, 194S. When the whole 
Sanskrit text becomes available, it will be of great help. 

10. Thus it will be seen that all the princij^al versions agree in 
the main with one another with regard to the liistorical fact of the 
visit of King Ajata^atru to the Buddha and of the former's becoming 
an updsaka of the latter after having caressed his rCT^tance for 
the serious offence of the murder w his father, Bimbisira. Pali 
and Chhiese texts agree on the teaching of the Bud^a, though some 
give only an abbreviated version. On non-essential matters about 
suggesting the names or the views of the six heretical teachers, all 
differ from each other, lowing that the tradition about the same was 
soon forgotten, Only the decries were known and as time passed 
on, they came to be indicriminately ascribed to various teachers. 




















ANCIENT INDIAN FLORA 
By B. C. Law 
Introduction 


India is a land of abundant crops, fruits and flowers, roots and 
shrubs. The Greek ambassador Megasthenes says that the inhabi¬ 
tants of India almost always gather m two harvests annually, The 
fruits of spontaneous growth and esculent roots, which grow in 
marshes and are of varied sweetness, afford abundant sustenance 
for man. He further says that almost all the plains in the country 
have a genial moisture whether it is derived from the rivers or the 
rains of the summer season, which fall annually and regularly at a 
stated period. The prevailing great heat of the country ripens the 
roots growing in the marshes, and especially those of the toll reeds.* 
^bon-horticulture was in an advanced state in andent India as 
far as can be gathered from Indian literature. The mein food grains 
used and cultivated from Vedic times comprised varieties of paddy 

a a, tffiMi). barley (yata) and wheat (godhuma), The pulses 
consisted of beans (iulmd^a), mJfMdya (Ahalakula), mug 
(Malva, mudga), lentil {masura) and wild beans (garmui). The ou. 
m common use was that prepared from sesamum seeds {Hla-taik). 
It was generally stored in earthen jars and cultivated along wiui 
beans in winter season. Onion, garlic, cardamom, sar$apa, red 
pepper, tuimeric and ginger were in use as spices and conmments. 
The ingredients of sours and adds were such fruits as mStului^a, 
kola or vadara (plum), citron, lemon, tamarind, mango and hogplum 
and such leaves as those of Ozalis and Rumex.* The list of typical 
fruits might be made of the varieties of mango, jack-fruit, pine¬ 
apple, banana, orange, grape, date, palmyra, cocoanut and plum. 

Vfk^a is the term for tree in the f^gveda » and the AtharvavedaJ 
It denotes the coffin made from a tree.< There is a reference to the 
portent of a tree secreting blood.® That druma is used in the sense 
of tree is not found until a later period in the Sadvitfisa Brdfmana 
(V. ii) and the NirukH (iv. 19; v. 26).® 

Buddhaghosa in his VUuddhimasga (p, 183) mentions some of 
the trees and classifies them under mgh (ucoa), low (nica), small 
(khuddaka), b^ (fnahata), black {kola), and white {seta). Such 


i McCiindle, Ancient India as desenUd hy MtgasPunes and Arrian, p. 31. 

* Rg., 1 . 164, 20, 22; II, 14, 2; IV. 20. 5? V. 78. 6, etc. 

^Atharva, I.X4.1; U. 12. 3; VI. 45, l; XH. i. 27, 51. etc. 

* Ibid,, XVm. 2.25. 6 Vedic Index, II. 319. e i. 35^, 
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trees as nd^arukkka and diparukkha are mentioned in the Pali texts 
and commentaries.^ An ornamental plant called malavaccha finds 
mention in them.* Poison trees (visarukkha) are referred to in the 
Buddhist Jaiakas} If their fruits are eaten, people meet with their 
death. But the poison can be removed by taking some medicine 
causing vomiting (vamapetvd) and eating four sweet foods,* 

The Ramayana tells us that Rama saw in the forest, where he 
killed the female demon fhe following trees: dhava, 

aivakarna, arjuna, pdialK, hadavl, iinduka, and vilva.^ After leaving 
the hermitage of Bharadvilja he crossed the Jumna and saw a banyan 
tree. Then he saw a forest full of saUaki and hadari trees.* He told 
Sits and haksmatia, who accompanied him, 'Look at the kiffUuka 
trees in spring with their flowers. The bhalldtaka and vilva trees 
stand there uneaxed for, They are bent down on account of their 
fruits and flowers.' ^ While staying on the Citrakfit^ mountain R&ma 
noticed the following trees: dmra, jambU, lodhra, plta&Sla, piySla, 
panasa, dhava, kamaraiiga, tiniia, Hnduha, vUva, venu, nimba, idla, 
inadkuka, tilaka, badati, dtnalakl, kadamba, dSdi^ba, betra, indrayava, 
and g&mhhdii} He dwelt in a leaf-hut in a forest with Sitd and 
Lai^matia, which was covered with idla, tala and aivakar^a as foimd 
out by Bharat a.* In the Paficavatl forest the following plants 
and creepers were noticed by R&machandia: idla, tala, tavtdla, 
kharjura. panasa, tinHa, nivSra, pwmSga, dmra, a&oka, iilaka, 
ktUtka, campaka, candana, nipa, lakuca, a^vahart*^, khadira, 
iamX, pSfala, kitriiuka, dhava, and syandanaM The wood of the 
khadira tree was used in making the sacrificial post in the Aivatnsdha 
sacrifice performed by King Dakratha>^ The county to the west 
of Pampd had the following plants as seen by him: jambu, piydla, 
panasa, bafa, plak^a, iinduka, a^vattha, karttikdra, dhava, Smra, nSga~ 
keSara, iilaka, nila, adoka, kadamba, karavfra, kara^a, pdrijdta, red 
aioka, red candana, white and blue lotuses.** 

It is interesting to note that Sitd, the beloved wife of Rdma- 
chandia, lived under a Htnsapd tree [a timber tree; vide also Makd- 
bhdrata. 3. 158. 44-52 where it is mentioned along with kifpduka, 
iaknaU, ^dtala, k^^ja, aioka, etc.] while in Lanka. This tree may 
be identified with so well known to Bengal, $iiu is of three 


i J&taht. I, 35; Buddhawnr^a, Ch. 11,7. tit;BhanmapadaCommwUiry,lW. 12c. 

* Vii%aya. U. i«; Visvddhttnagga. 172,174. 8 JStaka, I. 271. 

* PhAla jStaha, jStaka No. 54. 

* Ba^vSsi Ed., 24th Sarga, Adikaa^a. 

* Ibid., 55th Sarga, Ayodhy&ki&da. 

^ Ibid. 5^ Saiga, ATodhyikSnda. 

* Ba^v&d Ed,. 94th chap., AyodhyftkiQ^a. 

* Ibid., Ba^^d Hd., 99th AjodhySk&oda. 

^ Ibid,, 15th ch^., Araayaklnda. Ibid., Adikiada, I4t]^(chap. 

.. 1* TUd., 37th chap., Ai«iyakSij4*« 
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kinds—white, black, and yellow—and they can be differentiated by 
their leaves. It is bitter in taste and it helps us to cure cough and 
wind. It removes fever, vomiting, etc.^ Rtoa saw the beautiful 
forests attached to the Sahya and Halaya mountains, while on 
his way to Lanka to recover Sltd from the clutches of its tyrant king 
Rfitvana. The monkeys who accompanied him destroyed the 
following plants existing there: campaka, tilaka, c^la, aioka, 
sindhuvara, iiniia, karavtra, aiikola, plaksa, bafa, Unduka, jamhu, 
karaUja, and punnaga. Of them the imdemoted plants were full 
of flowers: heiald, sindhuvara, navafnallika, kunda, madhuka, md- 
dhavi, raHjaka, vilva, Hlaha, sthalapadma, vakula, ndgeimra, 

cuia, Muculinda, siiti^apa, arjima. girimallikS. nintdla, curnaka, 
aiikola, ftipaka, red kdUcana, rndpadma* 

At Rima's behest many important monkeys entered the great 
forest of Laflk^ and destroyed the following plants which were thrown 
into the sea: idla, aivakarna, dhava, kd^aja, tdla, Ulaka, Hniia, 
vilva, cuia, saptapar^, karpikdra, anda^oAa.* The mighty monkeys 
who were the leaders saw a beautiful forest in Laflk& having the 
following trees; campaka, aioka, vakula. idla, iila, tamdla, panasa, 
ndgakeiara, kintdla, arjuna, kadamha, tilaka, karxiikara, and palSia.^ 
The RSm&ya^a ‘ rders to iUsm&taka tree, the wood of which was 
used in making a sacriflcial post. Amot^ the trees listed above 
many are generally found in forests. The Ramdyana mokes mention 
of them only without any description. The details of some of the 
important plants and creepers mentioned by the Epic are given 
later. 

The MahShkarata contains a long list of trees, flowers, and 
fruits, many of which are common to those mentioned in the Rdmd- 
yana. But the foUowiz^ plants axe new and worth mentioning: 
muHjaiaka, dmiavetasa, vi^apdraka, pSrdvaia, k^rtkd, iitguda.pdri^dia, 
pUu. and raufdiaka.* But unfortunately no details of these trees can 
be had from the Epic. 

In the Raivataka forest Balar§ma, brother of Ki^a, saw the 
following trees: dmra (mango), dmrdtaka, cocoanut, tinduka (gdva), 
vilva, fivaka. pomegranate (ddrintba), vijapuraka (a kind of atron), 
kadamha, pdrdvata (guava), kaHkola, naUna, dmlavetasa, bhaUdtaka^ 
dmalaka, )utrMaka, vihhUaka, inguda, karamarda, a^oka, 
ketaM, vakula, campaka, saptaparna, karnikdra, pSrijdta, koviddra^ 
manddra, vadara, pd\aia, devaadru, idla, tala, tamdla, and ki9^uka*t 


1 Rajani^hofftu, ^th chap. 

* R&mayana, BB&gavId Ed., 4th chap., laukakSfi^a. 

* Ihid., 22nd chap., T ^lfSlfin dfl. 

* Ihii., 39th chap,, LadkikSuda. 

* Canto Xni, GrifEith's tr., p. 25. 

3.158. 44-53; 3. 40. 2 - 5 : 3-177. 23- 
^ Markani^puravA, 6th chap., zx-19. 
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la th« lakes ia tlie Raivataka forest there were lotuses in blossoms, 
blue lotuses, etc,^ 

Godhuma, ami, iila, 'priyangit, uddra, koradusa, cinaka, fndsa, 
madga, wasura, kulatiha, Sdaka, aud canaka are considered as medi¬ 
cines in villages.* 

The brandies of banyan, fig, a^Uha, campaka. a^oka, palSsa, 
arjuna, plak^a, kadamba, vakula, and dmra are used in religious 
ceremomes.* The barks of these plants along with those of 
and aiisa should be put on a pot in a religious ceremony.* 

The following are recognized as medicinal plants which liolp to 
cure diseases: harltaki, vaca, nimhaka, idiamuli, vilva, pnnumavd, 
etc.* 


The AgMpurdna * narrates the remedies for the various diseases. 
VUva is plod for rheumatism; aniahki, abhaya, kri^d for fever; 
vilya, a^tmantha, kai^akdrikd ioi fever at its earliest stage; devadaru, 
iriphalS, padma, daiamulf, pippall, vilva, dmalaki for cough, bow'el 
complaint, and the disease relating to lungs, etc.; ba{a, mhra, ma- 
dbuka, if taken with sweet rice water, for cold; vdkasa for cold and 
cov^h,’ Patola, iriphald, nimha, and kara^ca, if used with cooked 
ghee or darified butter, are good for leprosy.* Pippali, the pippali 
root and vaca help to cure eruptions on the liody due to indigestion; 
punarnavd and eranda are good for rlieumatism; daru, etc. 

cure dropsy; iriphald, trikHUi, and satfidhava, if taken with cooked 
ghee (clarified butter), are good for eye-trouble. Yava acts as 
purgative* 

The Garu^a PurdiM mentions the utility of some plants in 
curing diwases, Yava improves biliary system; godhuma gives 
strength; kulattki r^oves wind and gives relief to those suffering 
from cough, indigestion, etc.; citraka, ingudl. pippala, nlsindd, 
and vilva cure worms, bile, and cough; and mdUilunga (g^dUbu in 
BeMaU) improves appetite. In chapter 173 of the same Puk^ 
we find a list of plants and flowers, etc., and their usefulness in 
curii^ disease. 

The Great Ifaurya Emperor A^ka caused the medicinal herbs 
b^efidal to men and beasts to be imported and planted in ah places 
wh«e they did not exist. He also caused the roots and fruits to 
be imported and planted. On the roads trees were caused to be 
pl^^d for the enjoyment of men and beasts.** In order to render 
medicinal treatment to men and beasts it may be presumed that the 
Great Emperor had to cultivate medicinal plants for the supply of 


* M£fkap4^y<^pur3pa, 6th ch£p.,ac-2i. 

» AgaipwOna. 57th chap., 9-14, 

* /Wrf., I4i8tchap,, 11-16. 

’ 1-1$. * r^ 3 o. 

(Ed. Rasikmohaa Chatterjw), 169th chap., 4-22. 

** R.s. n. 


* Ibid., 49th chap.. 6z>69. 

* Ibid., ^th chap.. 5-^3. 

* 285th chap. 

» 63-77. 
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medicines {manusa-cikiccka ca pa$uci]^ccka ca osudhdni ca ydni 
fnanusopagdni ca fasopagani ca yata yaia itasH sarvatra hardpitdni 
ca fopQpiidni ca tniUdni ca phaldni ca yaia yata nd$ti sarvaia 

hdrdpitdni ca ropapUdni ca pamtkcsu . vrackd ca ropdpitd pari- 

bhogdya pasuwanwdnam). 

One of the Theravada canonical texts says th&t miglity trees 
arc grown from tiny seeds. They are of mighty bulk which over¬ 
spread other trees, by which being overqjread these trees break up, 
break down, fall to the ground, and so lie. The mighty trees 
according to it are the following: bo {assatiha), banyan {nigrodka), 
wave-leafed fig {fiilakkka), bunched fig (udumbara). wood-apple {kapiU 
thaka) and another kind of fig tree (kacchaka) [ScyyathXdaitt assaUho 
nigrcdko pilakkho udumbaro kac^ako kapiUkako. I me kho t$ bhik- 
khave inahamkkhd anubijd mahdkdyd rukkhdnam ajjhdrufhd ye hi 
ntkkJid apkdrupid obhaggavibkaggd vipaiitd senti).^ Of these trees, 
fissaUha is the Bo tree.* The jdtaka Nid&nakaihd represents the 
entire site of the Bo tree as a sombre woodland.” Siddiiutha went 
round the Bo terrace and drank the rice gruel at the foot of this 
tree. In the Lalitavisiara^ we read that this tree stood in the 
centre lording over the sylvan kingdom. According to the Jdtaka 
Siddh&rtha spent the first week under me shade of the 
Bo tree. He spent the second week looking at his seat under the 
tree. The third week was spent at the space between the tree and 
the animisa (watchful) waliung. He spent the fourth week on a 
ground north-west of Bo tree. He obtained supreme enlighten¬ 
ment at the foot of this tree,” The two tracts of Gayfi and Uruvela 
became distinct as two separate places representing the dominion 
of Ak$aya-vata or the undying Ban5Tin tree and that of the Bo tree 
of the Buddhist fame. The Bo terrace was a small silver wUte sandy 
rid^ around the Bo tree with a radius of eight karlsas ” and without 
a single blade of grass growing on it. It was encircl^ by the creepers 
and surrounded by grassy woodland with the trees leaning all 
towards the Bo tree standing in the centre.’ Siddhirtha sat down 
under the Bo tree cross-le^ed, with his face towards the east, 
determining to do or die till he attained his goal. Even on his death- 


^ Sarjiyuita, V. 96; Book of ihs Kindred Sayings, V. $0. 

* J^ka. 1.16: Fin., tv. 35; Digha, II. 4; Smu^aUnnldsini, II. 416. 

* Jaiaka, 1 ,16, 70, * Mitre's edition, p. 341, 

* Digha. n. 4; DivySvaddna. p. i02 ; d. Budd}utvaiitsa, Ch. XICVI. 

^ A square measure of land being that space on which a Karfsa of seed can be 
sown. Pali Karisa b Karfa la Sanslgit. One Karisa is eqmvalent to font atnmaws. 
One is equal to four KaHsas. One KaHsa is equal to eighty Krs^las, i.e. 

140 greats (vide for further details, B. C. Law, Buddhistic Studies, p. 426). 

^ KdUngahodhi JStaka No. 479: Tada hira toHha r^akarisamaUaffhans (better 
reading atthakartsa matU fhdne) sasahamassumaUatn pi tinam nama n’aUhi, rajaia- 
paffavaisiynSiukd vippakinsfd ta hoti, samarUd iinalatdtianaspaiiyo Bodhimattdam 
padahhkinasji kaiva SvatUtvS bodhifucn^ddbhimukha va aUhawsu {J&aha, TV. 233). 
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bed at Ku^inSrS, be referred to the spot of the Bo tree as one of the 
four memorable places worth seeing by a man of faith for inspiration. 

It is difficult to believe that the Bo tree at Bodh-GayS managed 
to live for twelve centuries that passed between the enlightenment 
of the Buddha and the reign of Saiahka of Bengal. 

The Banyan and Bo trees are the two well-known species 
of the Indian Ficus. The Bo tree is figured iai andent Indian 
literature as a sacred symbol of life and its growth. The Bo tree 
of the Bodh-Gayd excels all other trees in sanctity, It is regarded 
by the Buddhists as the pre-eminent object of worshii). In the 
Mabdpadana Sutta of the Blgha Kik&ya the Bo trees of seven 
Buddhas including the Bo tree of the last Buddha are mentioned. 
The JSiaka NidSnakathS gives an era^erated description of the 
Bo tree that it had the miraculous power to touch the farthest 
reach of the horizon when it moved to the east or to the west or 
to the north or to the south. A branch of the Bo tree was seat by 
King Ak>ka for planting ou the soil of Ceylon. 

The bark of this tree is useful to those suffering from rheu¬ 
matism, It is also used lor curing boils, cuts, etc. 

Near the Bo tree stood the Banyan {Nt§;rcdka), the Rdjdyaiana 
tree and the Mucalinda tree growing on lie bank of the Mucaliuda 
lake, all associated with the memories of movements and joyous 
conderings of the Buddha.* We leam from the Minor Pillar 
ndict I of Aloka [Sarnath Edict) that the Bo tree sanctuary was 
not a fit place for tiie Buddhist church (sangka). 

Nigrodha (nvagrodka) is the banyan tree.* There was a 
banyan tree in the Nd^a island where the Garudd kitig lived. A 
king of Benares lost his beautiful queen Sussondl. who was after¬ 
wards found out by the king's minstrel named Sagga, who came 
to the island, being shipwrecked, lying on a plank. Sussondl then 
recognized him.* A banyan tree is proportionately symmetrical. 
The belief was that a banyan always measured like the diameter 
of a circle in height and in width- In other words, the lei^ of 
its body is equal to the compass of its brandies, and the compass (rf 
its branches is equal to the height of the tree.* A banyan tree 
.grows on the slopes of the Himalayas {Himavantapasse)^ Snakes 
lie in the fork of this tree.* In the north-west comer of the lake 
Chaddanta in a spot grew a big banyan tree. Its trunk was five 
leagues in drcumference and seven leases in height. Four branches 
spread six leagues to the four points of the compass, and the branch 


^ Barua, GayS and Bt*ddha GayS, p. 165. 

» Vinaya, TV. 35; Digha. D. 4; Svttanipm. 272. i jStaiu. 111. 1S7-88. 

♦ Dfgha, m, 18; I>iahgim of the Buddha, 8.B.B., ni, Pt. 31 .15; cf. LakMona 
St4tiania, Digha, m. 144. 

e JSiaka, 1.218. , 6 7 Wi., in. 202-3. 
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whicli rose straight upwards was six leagues. So from the root 
upwards it was tluxteen league in height, and from the extremity 
of the branches in one direction to the extremity of the branches 
in the opposite direction, it was twelve leagues. The tree was 
furnished with eight thousand shoots and stood forth in all its 
beauty.^ This tree sends down from its branches fibres which 
take root and form new stems. There stood a big banyan [nya- 
^odha) tree in Benares on the banks of the river Varaiji, which 
used to fulfil others' wish. A childless banker, who was not blessed 
with child even after performing many sacrifices, came with his 
wife to this tree praying for a son- His prayer was granted and 
later he had a son named Yasoda.* On the bauks of the river 
NairanjanS, at Sen&patigr&ma in Uruvilva, there existed a banyan 
tree of Ajapila, which was visited by the Buddha, > While the 
Buddha was staying there, the chief Brahmin priest of King 
Bimbis&ra used to repeat to him in details every morning the 
thirty^two signs of a great man.* 

The banyan tree is mentioned in the Aiharvaveda,^ Ailareya 
BrShmaiM* Satapaiha Brahmana,^ ChSndogya-upani^ad • and other 
later worlu. Its wood was used in making bowls for religious 
purposes.* 

According to Sukuta, nyagtodka (banyan), udumhara [yagHa- 
dtmur in Bengali), a^aiiha, fima, and plak^a (pdku4a in Bengali) 
are known as %hlra trees {’nyagrodho dumburofukvaUhaUrtsa plak^a 
pddapdh, pa^caiU khtritio vttk^asUfStft ^vah-pak^alahkharntp"). 

The Jain texts refer to many kinds of grains, e.g., HAt (riceb 
yava jbailey), godkuma (wheat), piyaAeu (panic seedj, d^haki ^ulse), 
atasi (linseea),^«gw (millet), sarUava (mustard), ana palimanikaka}^ 
Si^avera (fre^ ginger), lava^a, karidrd (turmeric), ptppala fpmper), 
and (mustard) find mention in Jain literature. Sugar¬ 

cane cultivation was extensively carried on accordii^ to the Jain 
texts which refer to ucckughara (sugarcane storehouse), and janla- 
pifana (sugarcane-crushing machine).** Kappdsa (silk cotton) and 
sdlmali trees were very much known.** Betel, arecanut, cucumber, 
onion, garlic, and gourd are referred to in the Jain texts.** Among 
the creepers, flowers, trees, and fruits known to the ancient Jains 


1 JSiaMa, V. 58. * Mahdwtstu, II. 402. * Ibid., III. 425. 

♦ Ibid.. 436 - 437 ' * IV. 37. 4; V. 5. 5. « VEt. 30- 

» V. 3. 5.13; Xm. 2. 7- 3. « VI-12.1. 

• TaitHHya SaTftkiid, vii. 4,12, i; Vajasan^SaifthUd, X 3 aiT. 13; Vedic Index, 
I. 462. 

ID Pantiavaifa, I. 23-40; Bhagav<iii. 21. 2; 21.3. 

UttarSdf^ayana S^ra Comptenixty. 2, p. 23. 

PaiwAvand, I, 23, 36; UttarSdhyayana, 19, 52. 

1* VvS^^ddAiie, I. 9; Poi^awii^. I. 23, 36,18, 26fi., 43S.; NAyddhammakahdc, 

16.163. 
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the followii^ may be mentioned: asoga, vdsanti, diya, aimutiaya, 
sama, navamdlika, kotantaka, bandJiujtvaka, ^•uihikd, mallikd, cam* 
faka, kunda, migadanHkd, 7nahu, nimba, amba, jambu, sdla, vakula, 
pala$a. puttanjrva, vibhftaka, tiiiduka, kapittha, mdtulinga, vilvAy 
dmala^a, assattka, udumhara, iilaka, sirisa, loddha, candana, ajjuna, 
and ^r^apd} 

Indian literature mentions various kinds of trees, plants, 
shrubs, fruits, flowers, etc., arranged in an alphabetical order in the 
following pages. An attempt lias been made to elicit information 
regarding them as far as available from the literature concerned. 
It mentions many medicinal plants, water plants, royal trees (raja- 
nikkhS),'^ and fragrant grass {blranam).^ It refers to trees the 
flowers of which have the colour of coUyrium (aHjana).* Five kinds 
of leaves (pannd) recommended for medicinal purposes, namely, 
nimba, kuiaja, pafcla,^ sulasi or tulasi, and kappssiha are mentioned 
in the Vinayapitaka.* There are trees whici cannot be identified 
such as somaruhkha.'* In the sixth century B.C. India saw several 
groves of aHjana (name of a tree, 'black tree’, Jit., 1 . 331), amba 
(mango) and idla at Upavattana and Kusindra.* 

Agalu {Aggalu, Sk. Aguru) (Aquilaria Agallocka, Roxb.)—Fra¬ 
grant aloe wood (FFA. 237; ci, agalucandana, VVA. 158). 

Ag^imantha, —See Introduction. 

A^juka (Sk- Name of a plant (Octmum Basilicum, 

Linn.)' Vinaya, IV. 35; DhA., xSi. 

Ajiukanna (Sk. Ariakarna) , —Name of a tree (Pentaptera iom&n* 
tosa) which existed in the hermitage of Vessantara (Jatafta, VI. 535). 

^ Ajjuna (Apaddna, II. 346; Jdiaka, VI. 535; DhA.,1. 105) (Tmni* 
naha Axjuna). —Its bark inwoves the action of the heart and cures 
wound, boil, etc. (Bhdvapra^aY 

Akka (Sk. Arka). —Name of a plant {CalotropUgigantea) ', Maj- 
jhima. I. 429. It is mentioned in the Atharvaveda (VI. 72, i). 

Alaka .—Name of a plant {Monnda citri folia). It is mentioned 
in the Apaddna. 

Aldou {Jdtaka, VI, 57 ®) •—If is a long white gourd [Cucurbeta 
lagmaria; Lagenaria vtdgaris according to some), It is an indi¬ 
genous plant- It is bottle gourd. The vessels made of it are 
referred to in the Atharvaveda {VIII. 10. 29; XX. 132. i, 2)- 


* R&yapasmaiya, 3, p. i$j Rani^vanS, I. 23, 23-3; ^vasioyacunm, 11 . 316: 

I, 23, 13 fi., 35 ff.; Rayapasmiya. 3, p. 12; J. C. Jain, Li> in Ancitnt 
lnd%a oi depiciid m the Jaina Canons, pp. 91, 93 and 95, 

; O^r^carpmfisiui^VvA.. 43. > Andropogon Mwicaitm. 

* SaraMhappahasini. m. 247. t Trichosanihes dioica. 

* Vtnaya TexU (SBE), II. 46. J Jataka VI 530 

.. *. ^ 5 ^-54; V. 73; £>fgha. 1 .47, 49: Sam-, I-157; IV. 121; Digba. n. 134,137J 
JSvyavadana (Cowell aii N^), 201, 208. ' 
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{Mangif^a indtca, Liiui.) is the mango tree.’ It is shady 
having many leaves. It looks like a hill crevice. Its fruits are 
sweet and are of divine fragrance. They are laa^e in size. Tl^ 
are available out of season.* There are certain mango trees which 
always bear fruits.* 

A gardener at the dty gate at Savatthi {SrSvastl) gave a big 
sized ripe mango to the Blessed One who ate it and asked Ananda 
to hand over the seed to the gardener to plant it there. The gardener 
du^ a hole in the earth and planted it. There grew up a mango tree 
which came to be called Gan^ambet.* 

A seed of a mango fniit was planted in a park and was watered 
with milk-water. The tree sprouted up and gave fruits on the third 
year. The fruit was sweet and was of gold colour.® The mango 
tree, on account of its branches being entangled with a Nimba tree 
planted near about it, gave bitter fruits,® 

A female lay disciple obtained the Buddha's permission to 
build a hermitage and to offer it to him. She built a beautiful 
lMirmitag:e with groves of mango trees all round, It was a very 
beautiful place to live in.’ There existed a mango-^ove known 
as the Jlvaka-amhavana. JIvaka, the great physician of King 
Bimbisdra of Maeadha, converted it into a vihdra and gave it to 
the Buddha and his Order. This grove stood somewhere between 
the Gijjhakhta mountain* and the wall of the dty of R&jagriha.* 
AiKhdiaia m<MgijtYa, Willd.) is Amdft (hogplum) 

found in Bengal. AmbUt^as are eaten after removing the skin.’* 
Atiu. —See Introduction. Panicum miliaceum, Eigen. 

Akjatut. —Black tree.” 

Ankola (Alangium Lamarckii, Linn.l.—A thorny plant; flowers 
during hot season, Round the Mucalinda lake stood this tree.’* 
Apphota. —A kind of Jasmin (Jataka, VI. 536). 

Af;tt«n.-“Same as Ajjuna. See Introduction. Terminalui 
Arjuna. Bead. 

Asa^ta.—(Peniaptfira iomeniosa, Roxb.’*), 


1 Digkt, I. 46, 53; PuggaiapanAaM. 45; Milinda, 46: POavatthu CmnMiary, 
153* Dhammapa^ Coptrrmiary, XXI. 207; VtmSnavailftu Comnuniaty. 198. 

* Jdiaka. m. 27S.; IV. 20a. * I hid,. III. 28. 

* Ibid.. IV. 264-265. ® Ibid., II, 104. 

* Ibid., II, 104*105. ’ VimdnavaUhu Cotnnwtiary, p. 19a 

* One of the five ^ilte endfcling R^agriha (modern Rajgir in Behar). It is so 
called because its peak is like a vulture {PapaAcasOdani. 11. 63). According to 
CmuuDghsjn it is a part of Sailagiri. the vulture peak of Fa XXieu and ladasalsguhl 
of Yuan Cbwaog. It lies two ^nii^ uid a half to the soutb'sast of new Ra}gu. It 
is also called Giriy^ hill (B. C. Law, Geography oj Early B^tddhim. p. 4^}. 

* SumangaUvildsinl, X. 150; cf. ibid., p. 133. 

Apadina, II. 346; StmangaiaviHsini. I. 271. u Juiaka. I. 331. 

1* !M., VI. 535; ApadSMt, 346; 7SBRA5., Vol. 13,1937, p. 28. 

« Iliid., I. 40; n. 92; V, 420; VI. 530; ApadSna, p. 346. 
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Aioka^ [Saraca indica, Linii.).—A handsome tree; flowers at 
the beginning of the hot season; flowers pretty laige in clusters; 
when first opens, the flower is of a beautiful orange colour, gradually 
chai^cg to red, forming a variety of shades, fragrant during the 
night. Aivaghosa has described it as the increaser of lover’s 
sonows.* ** It is a medicinal plant. It gives relief to those females 
suffering from menstrual disorder. Its bark is very useful as well 
as its seed, which greatly helps the function of tlie kidney. This 
tree was much liked by Nanda's mistress, Sundarl, as related by 
A^agho^ in his Saandarananda-K&vya (Canto VH- 5). A lay 
disciple of Sravasti invited the Buddha to his house. He erected a 
beautiful pandal where the Buddha took his seat. A woman then 
was returning home with a large bundle of A^ka twigs witli young 
leaves and beautiful flowers. She saw the Buddha there and wor- 

S ed him with those flowers.* Ak>ka flowers are beautiful and 
mnd through all seasons (^abbakdlikaifk).^ 

Assakama {Aivakarna) {Shorea rohuita, Gertn. or Vaiica r<h 
bu$Ui).^It is so called from the shape of its leaves * It is the same 
as isia* a timber tree; flowering time—hot season. It is bitter in 
taste {Rdjanighanfu, 9th chap.j. It cures boils, eczema and cough. 
It kills worms and cures ear-disease (Bh&vaprak&^a). Its wood is 
not so strong as that of Pbandana tree (Plasseyj.^ Many as 5 a~ 
kannas are found in the forest. A bird killer saw them while 
roaming about there.* On the Gaodham&dana hill where Vessan- 
tara dwelt with his wife and children, they were found along with 
many shrubs and creepers.* 

AHmutta (Atiwukta, Hiptage MadkabiUtd Gertn.),—It is a 
beautiful flower.One looks bri^t being adorned with this 
flower.It IS identified with: (i) Tinisa {Ougenia dalb$rgicid^); 

a Tinduka (Diospyros EntbryopUris, Pers.); (3) Mddhavi {Hiptags 
idhahUita, Gertn,). By it we mean Tin^a (/if«/-Amark08d), 
Madhavilatd and Erand'i (Bh&vaprakS^). The Madhavilatd flowWs 
during the rainy cold seasons; flowers uncommonly beautiful 
and exceedingly fragrant.^* It has also been used as a synonym of 
Tiniia {Ougmia dalhergioid^s, Benth.) on account of its pearl-white 
flowers. In the Saundaranandakdvya of A^vaghosa Nanda saw this 


* Jaiaka, V. 188; Vv. 35; Vism., 625; VvA.. 173; Apadina, p. 345. 

* Buiikacarita. IV. 45. 

* VimdnavaUhu Commeniary, p, 273 ; B. C. Uw, Heaven and Hell in Buddltist 
Perspeciuie, p. 61. 

* JJiaka. V. 188. 5 Jatafu (CoweU), TV. 130, f.a.i. 

* $Hirvta‘SamMtd, ^Sth Chap.; Charaka-saffihitd, Chap, 8th. 

» Jataha, TV- 209- e Ibid., II. 161. 

* /W.. VI. 528-529. Apadana, P-T-S., 346. 

** Mxiinda, 338, u Vw^a, n. I. 32. 
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creeper growing up a mango tree aud clinging to it. (Canto VH. 
V. 8). 

Ativiia —(Sk. AUvisS). —Name of a plant.‘ AconiUtm heUro- 
phylluni. Wall. 

Xlaka {Alaka) (probably Morinda ciWifoUd, Linn.).—a plant 
mentioned in the Afaddna (I. i6; II. 346). 

—If it IS Xlukd, it is eith» Dioscorea alaia, Litm, or 
Dioscorea alaia, var globosa, Roxb,* 

Xmalaka (Phyllanthus EmhUca, Linn.).—Tree, elegant; flowering 
time beginning of hot season.* It is found in uxe Chdndogya 
Upani^ad (vii. 3. i) denoting the myiobalan fruit. It is used as the 
fruit for the sick monks.* in the Mahdvagga of the Vinayapifaka 
the physician JIvaka asked the servant X&ka to eat dmalaka* 
Xmiaveta$a.—Ste Introduction. 

—A certain plant unidentified,^ 

Badati. —This tree is mentioned in the MahdbkSrata {3. 178. 8) 
without any description. Zizyphus Jujuba, Latnk. 

BadSlata. —A beautiful creeper of sweet taste.® 

Bandhujiva or Bandhufivaka {Peniapiies phomicea, Linn.).^It 
is a kind of plant havii^ red dowers.® Its lowers blossom in the 
^temoon and fade away in the evening. According to the com*' 
znentator bandhufvaka dowers are like those of tilaka plant. Bandhu- 
jivaka and gan4ika or bhan^i^a fall under the same grcup.^® It 
is called b&ndhuli or bandhuka dower in Sanskrit. In the Mah&* 
sakulad&yi sutta of the Majjkipta Nik^a this dower is described as 
red in colour and red in lustre.^^ The plant named Gandik& men* 
tioned in the Vimdnavattku (15) may be identided with bandhu^vaha. 
According to the Bhdvaprak&ia bandhujivaka plant cures wind 
trouble, fever and improves biliary system. 

Barihisa (Vedic iarhis), —Sacridcial grass. 

Bel {AegU Marmelos). —Name of a ^uit-tree, mentioued in the 
Apaddna. 

Bhagimmdla.^lt is a tree bending with its boughs,' which lends 
beauty to the palace of the NSga king.** 


* Ibid., I. 201; IV. 35. ® ApadSna, I-17. 

* Vinaya, I. 201, 278; II. 149; Sam.,X. 150; AAg.,Y. 170; Jitaka, IV- 363; V. 
350: MiUnaa. 11. 

* Vinayapifaha, I. 201. * IM., I. 278- 

« Mavhima. I. 80. ® Cf. Asltaki-La U tavisia r a. 319. 

* Dfgfui, Ill. 87: Visuddkmcgga, 418. 

* \ Digha, IL iii; Vim., 174; VitnancvaUht Commeniary. 

43, z^z^Yodhikd {YutkibS) bandht$j{va\a anojaki c& ; PaparkaiUdafti, 

1.167. — 

M VirndnavaOhu. n. xt: VindnacaHhu Commantarv, 161. 

« Af.N-, n. 14. . ' 

Digha, 1 .141; Majjhima. I. 344; Ang.. II. 207. 

« Jaiaka, VI. 269, 27O; Apaddna, 1 .15. 
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Bhalldiaka {Semecarpus Anacarditm, Linn.).—Btela, marking 
nut.' The fruit is sweet and sour. It cures cough, cold, indiges¬ 
tion, stomach trouble and the disease due to worms. 

Bhuja (Bhurja) tree {BeUdaBhojpaira, Heilm. L. Gurt,),—A kind 
of willow.* 

The hermitage of Isisihga (Itsyasiihga) contains Bhuja tree. 
It is also found in Kosiya's home.* Bhdjaka is a celestial tree found 
on the Gandhamfidana, sweet-scented.* 

Bih^a {^. Vidanga and Vilanga) Embelia rih$$, Burni. {Erycibe 
paniculat^} 

BUvA {BiUa) (AegU or JEgU Marmelos, Corr.) Sriphal.*—It is 
called BelU in the Apadina (II. 346). It is mentioned in the Alharva- 
veda (XX. 136, 13), Aiianya Bf&hmana ( 11 . i), Salapaiha Brdhmana 

S I. 4, 4, 8) and Maitrdyanf Saifihitd (HI. 9, 3), He who desires 
and wishes to grow fat ought to make his V4^a (sacrificial post) 
of Bilva wood.’ According to the Taiitir^ya Saifthitd (II. i, 8, r. 2) 
bilva wood is used for sacrificial post and bilva leaves are us^ for 
Siva worship. In the MahdbhSrata (3.177. 23) this tree is mentioned 
along with plak^a, rauMiaka, badaH, v^sa, iirf^a, inguda, kafir a, 
without any detail of any of them. The juice of its leaves is bene¬ 
ficial to those suffering from eye disease and dyspepsia. 

Bimbajdla * or B%mbijdla.'^Bimbajdla flowers in winter and 
scatters its odour abroad.* It is the hxfAha tree {Momordica mona- 
d$lpha)}^ Bimhijdla, bimbf or bimbikd is Teldkucd {Cocdnia indica, 
W. & A.). It is called kanduri in Hindi. Its flowers are white and 
large and its fruit when ripe is very red. Its roots and leaves are 
used for pr^aring medicine. The juice from its leaves is useful to 
those sucericg from headache due to heat, and eczema. It gives 
relief to those suffering from blood dysentery. This plant is found 
in large numbers in Singbhum and Southern India, 

Camtaka [CampdY^ (Mich$lia Chamfaca, Heihn.).—It 13 found 
in Bei^af; a pretty large tree; flowering time—rainy season; delight¬ 
fully fragrailt, wlute and yellow flowers, Accor ding to the Ramd- 
yam (Canto XVII) '* Xx^map&da’s fair town was adorned with these 


1 Ibid.. VI. 578; MMbhiraUi. 3. zii-xrs—It is mentioned along with imalahOt 
kant^aka, dppala, dhanva, etc. 

* likd., V. 195. 405. • Ibid., V. 405. * VvA.. p. Ida. 

* JaiaAa. VI. 365; Vtn.. 11 . 77-78; Sarrt.. I. 90; Ang.. 1 .145. etc. 

* IJiaka, VI. 570; Sajyi., 1 .150; Ang.. IV. 170, 
f Hat^s Aiiareya Bf&hmapa, Vol. II, p. 73. 

e The red amaranth tree, the Bodhi tree of the former Buddha Dhammadassin— 
Jaiaka. I. 39 {BimbifUa) ; V. 155; at jHaka, VT. 497-98, the form is BimbajSUi. 

8 39; VI. 497. 1® Ibid., (Cowell), VI. 258 i.n, 

u jSiaha, V. 420; VI. 2^; Miln.. 338; D.A., 1. «8o; 515; X>A« 4 „ I. 

384; VvA; Buddhava$rtfa, II. 51. 

« Griffith’s Ti., p. 33. 
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sweet-scented yellow flowers. The celebrated Buddhist commen¬ 
tator, Buddha^osa says that campaka trees were in abundance in 
the city of Camj^ft (Bhagalpur district). On the banks of the lake 
Gaggai^ near this city there was a large grove of campaka trees 
famous for their sweet scented flowers.^ 

Canaka. —See Introduction. Ciceranetinum, Heilm. 

Candana—{Santalum alb<m Linn.).—Sandal tree. Its wood is 
perfumed.* Red and yellow sandal are known as ratta or lohita 
candana and Mart candana.^ There is a mention of Kd^ikacandana 
(Benares sandal) .* White sandal is good for thirst, burning sensa¬ 
tion, headache, eczema, and small-pox, 

Candari is a kind of fruit mentioned in the ApadSna (H, 346). 
It is CTouped with kadali and labuja. 

Cinaia .—See Introduction, Panicatn miUaceum, Eigen. 

CiAcd {Tamarindus indica, Linn,).—Tamarind. In the Hima¬ 
layas is found a grove of tamarinds with luscious fruits (ntadhura- 
pMaUift d^camnam)^ 

Cress fl&wcr (Lepidimt saHvium, Lina.).—It is found in the 
hermitage of Vessantara and it grows round the Mucalinda lake.* 

CiifMka .—See Introduction. 

Daroha.—Impsrata armdinacea, Cyril!. It is a grass. The 
Ramaya^ (Canto LV) ^ refers to it. It is used at sacrificial cere¬ 
monies. Datbha is also identified with ImpsraUt cylinMca. 

DevadSru. —Deodar pine, Cedrus Deodar a, Roxb. The wood of 
this tree was used in making the sacrificial post for the Aivamedha 
yajfia of king Baiaratha.* The Himalaya mountain is supremely 
fragrant with deodars^* 

Dkava^^ (Anogdssus laHfolia, Wall.).—A timber tree; flowering 
time: cold season. It is c^led Dhdyibdbld. Dhava {Woodfordia 
JdtHcosa Kurz; Grislea tomeniosa) is the shrub found on the Ganr 
dham&dana hill where Vessantara lived with his wife and children. 

Eran^d {Ricinus communis, Linn.).—Castor oil plant mentioned 
in tht-Sankkayana Iraf^aka (XII, 8). It is the lowest of trees.** 
In a Jdtaka (II. 440) the Bodhisatta was born as the presiding deity 


i Paponcasadoni, III. i. 

* V*n., I, 203; A*g.. I. 9, I45» ni. 237; Dh. 54; Jataka, V. 420; MUn., 
382; DhA„ I, 422; VvA.. J$S'.PvA.. 76. 

» jStaMa. IV. 442; Aiigu V. aa; J 3 taha, I. 37; 1.146. 

* A^,, HI. 391; IV. 281; Miln.. 243, 34S. » JiiaAa, No. 514; SnA., 78. 

* ZW., VI. 547. » Griffith's Tr„ p. 463, 

* Ramaya^a, Adikanda, 14th chap.; MahibhAraia, $. 17S. 10.—meixtioned along 
with haricandana, tunga and Kdl^aha. 

* Saundarananda KAvya, Canto X, V. 5. 

Aiig., 1 . 202, 204; Jataka, XV. 209; Vl. 528. 

** Jdtaka (Cowell), IV, 130, In. 2- 

** Jataka, H. 440\Papanca4adani, 11 . 98; Cf. EUt^? 4 a {Majjkiwa, 1 .124). 
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of the Erai^a tree (castor oil tree) which stood in the approach to a 
certain village. A dead old ox was thrown in the grove of these 
castor oil trees to be devoured by jackals- It is caJlel Bkerendd in 
Bengal, Eran^a plant is useful to those suffering from rheumatism, 
boils, worms, etc, 

Shrub {Cocculus ccrdifolius). It is a creeper.* 
Ga^a-tii^u .—Name of a plant.* 

Gandamba^ —A kind of tree at the foot of which the Master 
performed the dmible miracle.* 

Gandhaparm. —This tree is full of sweet-scented flowers.* 
GdfnhhSii. —See Introduction. Gmelina arborea, Linn. 
Girimallikd.—WrighUa Antiiyuntmea, Grah.* 

Giripwtymga (probably Mmot/us B'kxUpptn^i^'). —Name of a 
flower tree, mentioned in the Apad&na. 

Godkuma. —See Introduction- TriUotm vulgare, Linn. 

Haliddd or Haliddl [HaridrS—Curcuma lor^a, Roxb.).*—It is 
Turmeric. It grows round the Mucalinda lake.’ 

Haremka.—V: cannot be identified.* Piper AuranUacum, Wall, 
Haritaka^ (Terminalia Chehula, Retz,),—A large tree; flowering 
time—hot season; flowers small; its fruits form the commercial 
chebulic myrobalans. It is used as a purgative, Myrobalan plants 

E ow in the Himalayas. They are known as Tmninalia CMula, 
etz.; Phyllanthus EmbUca, Gaerin and Emblica officinalis. Its fruits 
and seeds are used for medicinal purposes. They give relief to those 
suffering from piles, rheumatism, eye-disease, stone in the gall 
bladder and smallpox. Its fruit acts as a good purgative. It 
should be first taken and then a drink of tepid water according to 
the Su^ruUt Satfihitd (Chap. T.), 

The plant AsafoetidaM Fmda AsafocHda, 

HinUUa. —A kmd of palm, Phoenix paludosa^^ 

Hirivera (Sk. Hidvera Pavonia odorata, Willd,).—A kind of 
Andro^gon (sort of perfume).** 

iku {Saccharxm offidnarum, Linn.).—Sugarcane. In the Hima¬ 
layas is found a grove of sugarcane of the size of the axecanut tree.** 
T^dy was made from the juice of the sugarcane.** 


1 DkA., m. no. * JSiaka. V. 99, » Manoraiheiparavi, 1 .125. 

* SAttndaranande Kovya, C^o VIl, v. 10. 

* RSmiy<afA, La^k&kui^a. 4th Chap. 

V. 89; Mdj;., I. is;; Ai\g., ni. 23c. 233; 50*71., 11 . loi; 

KhA., 04. 

^ jSUtka (CoweC), VI. 278. * Ibid., VI. 537, 

* Vin.. I. 201, 2od; JatAka, I. 80; IV. 363; Miln., 11 ; VvA.. 5 ; ApaUm, H. 346. 

» Vtn.. 1 .201 ; VvA.. 186. ii Vin., L i 9 o;i 5 iU., m. 451. 

1* Jataka, VI. 537; DhA., I. 81. u JSiaMa (Cowell). V. 21. 

*• Ibid. (Cowell), IV, loo-ioi. 
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lnda$Ma .—This tree existed near the door of the IndasSla 
csave> 

Iniivara .^—Blue water lily (Nymphaa steUcUa, It is 

well-scented. It is very bitter in taste. 

Inguda ,—See Introduction. Balanites Boxburghii, Manch. 

Istnwgga *—There are two plants in Bengalcafied '^vet lidoorga* 

its red variety the ‘Lai Moorga\ They are Celosia Argentea 
Linn, and Celosia cristata, Linn, respectively. Both of them are 
erect annuals. They thrive best in the rainy and cold seasons. 

Jambu* {Eugema Jcmbolana, Linn.).—It is the rose-apple 
tree.® It is both a fnut and a timber tree; flowering time—hot 
season. It is kSlajSm (blackberry). It is found in Benares.® 
It stands with its outspreading branches, 50 yojanas in length.’ 

livaka. {Peniaptera tomentosa, Roxb. or Tmninalia iomentcsa, 
Bedd.).—It is used as a synonym of PiySla {Buchanania laHfoUa, 
Roxb.) by Amara {Apaddna, I, 17). 

Jivanli (yfwft)—A medicinal plant. It is identified with: 
(i) Cadogyne ovaUs Linol; (2) Dendrcbium Macraei Lindl.; (3) 
Asparagus racemosus. 

pidmaka .—It is a plant mentioned in Jdiaka, VI. 537 but it 
is dintcult to identify it. Some hold that it is a kind of grass. 

Kacchaka (Cedrelaie&na Roxb.)—is a kind of fig ttteTVinaya, TV. 
355 Saffi., V. 0 ; Visuddkimagga, 183)^. Buddhaghosa tie Buddhist 
commentator calls it by the name of Pilahkhu. Some say that it is 
black fig. {Path of Purity, PTS. Tr. series, no. 17, p. 120). It is 
occasionally planted and also self-sown. It is ind^enous in most 
of the lower hills of India. It is called Tun. 

Kadaii (Mi^a supientum, Linn.).—Banana®, the plantain or 
banana plant always dies down after produc^ fruit.® In the 
Himalayas is found a grove of plantain trees with fruits as big as 
elephants' tusks According to Medini, Radali, and Kandali are 
one and the same plant. In the Apaddna (I. x6) the different 
reading of Kandali is Kadali. 


1 SumayealavUasinl, III. 897. 

® MahSJjhartUa, 3. 15S. 44*^; it ocean in the gronp of other trees eucb 6 S 
pSr^ata, kovidara, manddra, kii^ha, vahula, )uiaka, fumioea, etc.; jSt., V. os, 
VX. 536: VV., 45. 

® Apaddna, n. 346. 

* Jdtaka, n. z^;V. 6 ; Vv., 6, 44, i&4;DkA., HI. zjz; Apaddna, It, 346. 

® visuddUma^ga, P.T.S. 206—Its trank is fifteen yojftnM in girth end its 
height is very great. 

® Jdtaha, VX. 269. ’ SamaniapasSdikS, 1.119. 

® Barhui, figs. 121 end 127 Apaddna, 11 . 346. 

• I. 154; Vinaya, n. ife; Sofn-. H. 241; III. 141-43; IV. 167; AAg., 
H. 73; DhA., m. 156; Cf. diilinda, 166. 

Jaidha (Cewdl), V. 31. 
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Kadamba'^ {Anthocephalus Cadamba, Bentli & Hook).—Orat^e- 
coloiired, fragrant blossoms.* On the slope of the Himalayan 
mountain there were waving kadamba trees, ISaundarananda Kavya, 
Canto X, V. II.) Vdm^l the goddess of wine established herself in 
the hollow of a Kadamba tree in the woods of Vdndaban, Baladeva 
smellw the pleasant fragrance of liquor resumed his passion for 
strong drink, (Vi^nupitrdna, V, Chap. XXV)- There is no vinous 
i exudation from the Kadamba tree {Nauclea cadamba Roxb.). Its 
flowers are said to yield a spirit by distillation (Ibid., Wilson's Tr,, 
p, £,n.). 

Kakkdru flowers (^. Karkdru, a pumpkin-gourd, the Cuewnis 
uHlissifMis, Rozb.).*^^he5e divine flowers are flt for those possessed 
of great powers. There existed three kinds of Kakk&ru (JSiaka, 
VI. 536) in the Mucalinda lake, He, who refrains from Aievish 
acts, restrains his tongue from lyiz^ words, and reaching dizzy 
heights of fame still keeps his bead, may claim this flower. He who 
pursues honest wealth, and shuns gross excess in pleasure, has duly 
won this flower, He that never swerves from fixed purpose and 

C erves his unchanging faith may justly claim this heavenly 
er. He who will never attack good men, when present, nor 
behind their back and fulfils in deed all he says, may claim this 
flower,* 

Kakudha.^^Teminalia Arjuna, Bedd. {JSiaka, VI. 530). 
KoXamha (Sk, Kalamha, Menispermum cahmba, Kalambl, 
C<mvolvuU*$ f^w^.^Name cd a certain herb or plant • also called 
Kalambaha, the Cadamba tree. If it U Kalanrn, it is Ipomoea 
dcu atica Ro rsk.; flowers large, beautiful rose colour. It is used as a 
synonym of Sara by Amaia. Amara again uses the word Kalamba 
as a stalk.* 

KA‘t^\>tra (Kai^^aiAra)^ (Sk, Kandra; Nerium odorum, Oleander)— 
A wreath of red ka^avera flowers was tied round the ne^ of a robber 
who was being led to the place of execution.* 

Kandali. —Flowering time-brainy season; underground creeper, 
flowers blue. According to Medinl, Xadali and Kandali are one 
and the same plant. (Apaddna, p. 16, f.n. 1.) 

Katiikdra and Kannikdra • {Pt^ospermum acerifoUum, Willd.), 
In the Himalayas grow thickets of jmre wmte lilies, white 
lilies, white esculent lilies, a mixed tangle of white and other lilies,^ 


1 JSiaka, VI. 53^, 539: DhA., I. 309; Mahdvatftsa, 25, 48— KadembaPuiffha^ 
valUhi. 

* Vis.. 206: Jit. (Cowdl), XV. i 64‘ * JSiaka, VI. 536. 

* JSiaka (FAU»b«lI). HI. 88; vide also Jaiaka (Cow^), m. 59. . 

® JSiaka, VI. 535, e Vaiiymiarga, Slaka lor. 

» JSiaka, m, 81 j XV. 191; V. 430; VI. 406. » Jataka (Cowdl), m. 40. 

» JSiaka, IV. 440; V. 420; 1.40; V. 295; VI. 269, 537. 

M IM. (CowtU), IV. 210.274. « Ibid. (Cowdl), V. 20-21. 
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Stalks of lilies are eaten by men to save tbemselves from starvation 
for want of food.‘ Kannikara is yellow > 

Kappasa. *—Cotton tree [Gossypiim herbauum, Linn.) grows 
round the lake Mucalinda.* Wlien the birds let their droppings 
fall on the cotton tree, a growth of banyan or of fig arises and goes 
spreading aJl over the cotton tree. This parasitic growth covers 
up the main tree.* 

Kapitihaka {Fcronia elepkantum, Correa).—It seems to be a Vedic 
medicinal plant. It occurs in the Atharvaveda (TV. 4. 8). It is 
used for virility. It is different from Kapiithaka or Kapitihana or 
KapipiSna (Thespesia Populnea, Soland ex Cottm) occurring in the 
JSlaka&niApaddna (II. 445; VI. 320, 550, 553: Apadina, U. 346), 
which IS the wood-apple tree.* It is helpful in curing cough, cold 
and vomiting, [BhdvaprakSia). The monkeys eat lip^gs and wood- 
apples.’ In the hermitage on the Gaadhamidana hill where lived 
Vessantara, bis wife and children, there was among many trees 
Kapitihaka or rose-apple tree.* The clusters of rose-apple trees 
dropped around the lake Mucalinda.* The fruit of kapiuhi is good 
to eat.** The Milinda-Panho refers to kapiUha and says ^t those 
who want fruits will knock a wood-apple down with the same fruit 
phalakdma kapitthena kapitthaff^ pothcnti —Milinda, Treackner 
Ed., p. 18 q). In some parts of Bengal it is known as Kayeth Bel. 
We hear of volatile oil secreted by this plant. With the re^ of this 
plant dissolved in the sweet water of a small red cocoenut, a sheet 
of copper was laid over the stones in order to bbild the great ThCtpa.** 
-Canmhor tree. 

(Punica dranatum, Linn,).—There is only one plant of 
the name 'Karaka’ used as a synonym of (pomegranate). 

The leaves of the Kara {Cantkiumparvifolia, Roxb.), besprinkled with 
water, were eaten without salt or s^ce by ascetics living in the 
woodland.** The fruits of this tree were also eaten by them,** The 
word refers to paiim. Paldia. Bakula. Red Kdftcana and Karavt. 
The Jitaka refers to Rattakuravaka-rukkka (Red Karavi tree).** 
Karadusa. —See Introduction. 

Karanda or Kcranda *’ (Cansw Carandas, Linn,).—Large 
shrub; flowering time—February, March, April; fruit eaten pickled 


1 jSiaka (Cowell), VT. 205- * Ma^kima Ntkaya, U. 14. 

» Dlgha. 11 , 141; Alii., m. 295; Soffi., V. 284, jSiaka, 1 . 350; VI. 41; VI. 
5371 146. 

* JSiaka (Cowell), VX. 27$. • Ibid. (Cowell), HI. 240. 

* Milinda, JSiaka, VI. ApadSna, II. 346; cf. MahiMuttia. 29, ii aod 
Visaddkimaiia, 183. 

» JSiaka. IV. 445. ^ Ibid, Vt. 529. • Ibid,, VI. 550 and 553, 

Ibid.. VI, 534. 11 MahSvatrtsa, Qiap. XXIX, v. ii. 

« Jaiaka. VI. 537- ** (CoweD), VT. 13. 1* Ibid:, TV. 140. 

Ibid. IV. 15a 1* JSiaka. 1 . 39, i’ Ibid., VI. 536. 
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and made into tarts. In Orissa Carissa Spinarum, Linn., is called 
Kurunda {KarancS). It is tlie same as Karanda wMcli is known 
in Bengal as Tefar% used to prepare jelly. In the Apaddm (p. 44$) 
there is a mention of Kuranjiyaphala. 

KaraHja. —The tree Po^iganda glahra, Vent, is used medidnaUy.* 
It is of six kinds: (i) DaJta^a Karafiia. (2) Ndtd KaraUja, (3) Kamta 
KaraAja. (4) MSka^ Karanja, (5) Katanja, and (o) Anila 
Karaiija. Of these six kinds Daliada and Ndfa Karanja are us^ 
medianally. Bahama Karanja is used as a medicine for leprosy, skin 
disease, etc. 

Karan^ka .—See Introduction. 

Karavlra (Nerium odcrum, Solard).—See Introduction. 

Karaviya —It is a flower, red and white.* 

Kareri —Tree otherwise known as Varuna (Cratacva relmosa, 
Forst.) stood with its shady bower at the door of the Karerikflri.* 

/^arnikd (ICa^iikd, Prmna iniegrifolia, Linn.).— Agnimantha 
{PrMitM Spincsa, !^xb.) medicinal plant.* It is bitter and sweet at 
the same time and it is helpful in curing cough, c^d, constipation, 
etc. 

Karnihara [Catsia FistiUa, Linn.).—Small tree, flowers large, 
bright yellow, fragrant.* It is mentioned in the MMbhdraia 
(3. 24. 18) along with Nipa, Kadamba, Arjuna, Madh^ka, etc. 

Kat^ruha .—A flowering plant.* 

Kavi^ha.—'thl^ elephant-apple tree. [F^ronia $lephanium).''^ln. 
the Himalayas is found a grove oi elephant-apple trees.* 

K&sumdri^^lt is sweet. It is n^mti^iospyrcs mbryopieris 
and Buchanania laiifoUa. 

Ksiaka [Pandanus Teclorias Sdand ex Parkinson or Pandanus 
odoratiseimus). —Flowers chiefly dxiring the rainy season; n^e and 
female plants, male flowers are sweet-scented.'* 

Kevuka (Co$im speciosus, Sm,)."—A herb with stout leafy stem, 
one of the most elegant lookiiig plants of the family; flowers during 
wet season. 

Kkadira {Acaoia Catechu, Linn, or Mimosa Catechu).^* —Ac¬ 
cording to the Aitareya Brdhmana he who desires heaven ought to 
make his sacrifldal post of i^adira wood. In the Aivamedha 
yajAa of Daiaratha the khadira wood was used in making a sacrificial 
post!'* 


> Joteia, VI. 5 i 8-5I9« * Ibid. (CoweU), VI. 537. 

* SwMfifolait/itsttl, U. 407. 

* Afadana, 1. x6. Another form is ZaQ«ik&. 

» Jaiaka, VT. 537, 8 Ibid., VI. 537* ’ Ibid.^V. 38. 

• KtnnffMavtmatrt, jSlaka. Ko. 514 iJSia)ui, V. 38). 

• Jataha (Cowefl), IV. afo-. Apaddna, p. $46. 

« J^ka, rv. 4^; U. 51. 11 Apaddna, 1.16. 

** Jaiaha (Cowdl), VI. 273. RSmdyaM, Adikan^, 14^ 8a^a. 
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Kilfiphalaruhkha. —This tree stood in a forest near a village. 
Its trunk, branches, leaves, fruits and flowers resemble those of a 
mango tree. Not <^y in outward semblance but also in taste and 
smell it resembles the mango tree. Its fruits are poisonous. Many 
caravan merdiants halted under this tree and died after taking its 
fruits,‘ 

Kim^ka {Bidea frondosa, Roxb.).—The Ramdyana refers to 
this tree having red flowers.* 

Kola {Zizxfhits Jujuha, Lam.).»—Flowerit^ time—rainy season. 
There are at least &ree varieties of Kola. Cowell translates it as 
What-fmit tree but it is not at all a happy rendering, Fruits of 
Ziziphus Jujuha I^am. are particularly known as Kola. It is a 
worthless tree.* The ripe jujube fruits are pretty and of red colour. 
They are egg-shaped.® The jujube fruit is often contrasted with the 
cocoanut as being only externally pleasing.* The fruit of the 
jujube tree is called Badara not unlike a crab-apple in apperance 
and taste, very astringent, used for medicine,^ Tlu Kola tree is also 
called Badari.^ 

Kosamha. —This tree stood, before the Kosambakufi which was 
one of ^e main buildings of or&vastl.* 

Kosumbha}^ —This plant is grouped with Salala and Nipa. 

Kovifdra (Sk. Koviddra) {Baukima varisgata, Linn.).—Flowering 
tima—February to March; dowers large; a sort of ebonyIt is sour 
in taste. It heals up wound and cures leprosy and burning sensation 
in ^ body (Vaidyakanighanfu). 

Introduction. 

See Introduction. It may be either Calotropis Gigan^ 
Ua or Fious BengaUnsis. 

Kumhhanda (GoMxd)^Cucurhita Pepo, Roxb.; Cuourbita 
maxima. Duchesne.—Three kinds of gourd, all distinct, grow in 
the lake Mucalinda.^* , 

Kuravaka. —Cowell calls it rose.** 

Kttmvaka [Baleria oristaia, Linn.).—Aivaghosa in his Buddha- 
canta refers to it in full blossom, shining like lac just squeezed out 

(rv. 47). 

Kuruvinda. —A kind of grass.** 


1 JaUka (CowtU). I. 271. 

• Canto LVI; Griffith’s Tr- p, 191, 

« SiiA.. 356; DA., I. 262; Apahna. 1.17. 

• JSiakt (Cowell), XI. i^;Jataka. VI. 578. * JStaka (Cowell), HI, 14, 

• ybid., n. 181, f.n. 2; cf. Hdcpadiia, I. 95. 

’ 130; Pvg., 32; Vin.. TV. y^;JdiaMa. III. 21; VvA., 186- 

• Jataka. 11 . 260- * Sumai^aiavtiaantt, H. 407. 

» ApadSm, 1 .17; II, 449. ** Ihii., 1 ,16. 

JStaka, I. 411; Ibid. (Cowell), VI. 27$; V- 21. 

** JStaka, TV. 440. ** Ibid., IV. 92, 
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Ktisa (Eragro$ii$ (^nosuroides, Beauv.).^—Grass. 

K^tha [K^pta) Cosius ^edosus Sm., Cosius Arrahida St&ud, 

Suatsarea aursadaia, S. Lappa, B. C. Lav Volume, I. 654),*_A kind 

of fragrant plant or spice.* It cures rheumatism, cot^ and wind 
It is bitter m taste. In the Apaddna (II. 346) there is a mention of 
Tala-Kufiha which may be the same as KuUha. 

Kuiaia {Holarrkena antidysenterica, Wall.).—A deciduous shrub, 
flowers white in cl usters, fragrant. It is a medicinal plant. * K&iaja 
and SallaM are known as Indasdla trees.® It is called Ku^ad in 
Bengali. Its seed is a great medicine for killing worms. Its bark 
IS used for curing blood dysentery, 

Kuiumbaka * (Lsuoas UnifoUa, Spreng) is the name of a flower. 

Ku^aka .’*—Rower which cannot be identified. 

Lahuja {Artccarpus Lakucha, Rozb.).—Fruit tree. Its fruits are 
sweet.* It is bread-fruit tree.® 

Lakuca. —See Introduction. (Artocarpus Lakucha. Roxb.) 

IGarlic. {AUiim saiirum, unn.). ^e JStaka refers 
to green garlic which grows round the lake Mucalinda.^^ 

Loddo (Sk- Lodhra) (Rdmdyana, 04 sarga. Ayodhydkdnda). 
iSy^locos racmosa, Roxb,).—The woods of Lodhra are referr^ to 
in the Rdmdyana (Canto XLIII, Griffith's Tr., p. 454), The monkeys 
were sent to search for Sit 4 even in Lodhra woods. Lodhra is sour 
m taste; it is good for eye-sight; it cures cough and helps to improve 
bihary system. It is good for fever also. (Bhdvaprakdia.) 

Manuka}* {Bassta laUfoUa, Rozb.).—A middle-sized tree, 
flowws m^ March and April; flowers sweet, fragrant, eaten raw, 
Its juice IS sweet (^dhura$a). It is mentioned in the Apaddna 
(II. 346) and Visuddkima^a (p. 260). Honey is extracted from the 
flowers of this tree for liquor.'^ 

Majjhdru (Sk. MdrjSra )A kind of plant unidentified. Accord- 
it^ to some it is Plimhago 

Mallikd (Jasmin) Qamimm Samba, Ait.).—Flowers during 
ramy season, flowers white and fragrant. Jasmine grows round the 
lake Mucalinda.^* 

jsJk/T^ IV. 89; grus (CoweU), III. 36; Dham. Commy.. lU. 484; 

• JsiaMa (Cow«U), V3.275 tn. 4 ;Jatafia, VI. <30. • Ibid VT 5^9 

^ 530; Vinaya. 1.20I; cf. Vinaya TeHs. ri.^5; 


Apaddna. U. 346. 

* Jdiaka, TV. 9a. 


* Jdiaka. IV. 9a. « /bid.. 1 . 60. 

* Jdtaka, (Cowell), II. xxi;Apadana, II. 346. 

‘ 53:7^, IV. 363:7. 6, 417;^.!., 153- 

n I. 474: Vv.. 43: VttA.. l86. 

“ Jaiaka Cowell). VI. 27 S. 


T Ibid., I. 6o. 


“ Jdiaka (Coi^);vi. 27^.-^ 

« Vtyya. L246; Jdiaka, V.324,405;VI.529,530165; Apadana, II.346. 

*» KMM^, L 246. 14 T jQg 

KhA 4?^ VI, 278; Jaiaka, I. 62; HI. 291; V. 420; MUn.. 333, 338; 
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Mandalaka. —A plant mentioned in the Apaddna ( 11 , p. 347). 

ManjMi (Manjts^i, Rubia Cordifolia,lAmi.). —Bernal madder» 
It is mentioned in thtAitofeya (III. 2. 4) and Sankhdyana (VIXI. 7) 
Afai^akas. 

Mancagaccho (Pepper shrub; Piper nigram, Komeu).—It 
grows in the Himalayas.* There are ttiee kinds: black pepper,* 
powdered pepper and fine pepper* (sukhuinaM piaricacu^Mtn). 

Mddhavi.-^Set Introduction {Htptage MadhahilaUi, Oaertn.). 

Mdldvaccka.Ste Introduction. 

Mdluvd —A long creeper mentioned in tht PapancasHdanl^ 

Mdsamugga * (Kidney beansj.—In the Himalayas grows a 
thicket of various kinds of kidney teans (mdsamuggavanam).^ 

Mdtuluiiga [Citrus medica, Linn.).—Citron. The rough-skinned 
citron is bitter to eat. The pulp is sweet.* 

Moragu (Sk. Mayuraka) Achyaranihes aspu^a, Linn.—A tender 
grass iVin., 1 .196)- 

J^iucalinda tree [BarringUmia acutangvla).* 

MuduruM/iha.—A soft tree which grows m an island in the mid- 
Ganges.** 

jifuih'a (Saccharum arundinaceum, Retz.).—It is a kind of grass. 
It is usea for making girdle.** 

MuHjdtaka.-^t^ Introduction. 

ATaMwfl.—See Introduction. 

Navamaliikd.^^t Introduction. 

Ndga (l^SgakHara, ndgarukkha) [Mesm fema, Linn.).—Elegant 
tree; flowering time—beginning of hot season; flowers large, delight¬ 
fully fragrant. It is also known as l^dgeivara Camps. It is noted 
for Its hard wood and great masses of red flowers.** It is also known 
as Ndgalaid-rukkha}* The Saundarananda-kavva of Aivaghosa 
refers to niga trees {ndgavrkkhd) studded with flowers with yellow 
interiors (Canto VII, v. 9), The bark of this tree is sour in taste. 
It cures cough, leprosy and wind trouble {Rdjanighai^, 60thchap.; 

ifdgamd^kd.'* —It may be the same as nagavailikd which is 
nothing but betel creeper. 

NSge^ra .—See Introduction. 


1 DHA., 1.85. 


* JStaka. V. la. 


i Vinaya, L 201. 


• 4^341 *.•*. 

« JStaka. in. sz<^ ; Apadana, 1 .16. , ,. , 

• Vinaya, I. 3; JStaka, V. 405; VI. 269. ** Saraithappakaunt, III. 37. 

w JStaka (Coi^). II. 90 f.iL 3; V. 104; 5 h., 440 (£« mi*iijatrtpitnhart). 

li JStaka, I. 35; Apadina, 1 .15; Buddkavatftsa. Chag. II.. V. 51. 
w JStaka. I. 80. JStaka (Cowell), VI. 133. 
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Niggulfdi (J&t., VI. 535). Ni§mdo, Linu.).—Ms plant 

was tound in hermitage of Vessantara, grouped with Siriniwundi 
having black flowers. ss . v* 

Ivi^odha .—Banyan tree.^ Same as Nyagrodha. 

Njla (!ndigo/$ra Unctoria, Linn.).—Indigo; it grows round the 
lake MucaJmda.* 

{KMran4ak<i),—A kind of flower mentioned in tlic PaitaUca* 
smant} ^ 

Nimba (Melia Azadirechia, Linn.).*—A beautiful and very useful 
tree, its flowers are sweet scented. Its leaves are bitter.® In 
^aeut times in Benares robbers who were caught were put to 
torture by b^ng impaled on a stake of the Nimba tree.® It is called 
Pu^manda m Papancasudani.'^ Its fruits, leaves, barks and 
seeds are used for medicmal purposes. This tree helps to cure 
lepro^. sbn^ease worms, etc. According to the ^udruta-samkitS 
a ch^ will be beneflted if he or she is fanned by the branches of 
or Badan tree. (Chap. X—Tr. Xunjalal Bhishagratna. 

A large tree; flowering time—hot season. 

AntMcephalus Cadamha mg. or Nuclea Cadamba, a species of Aioka 
tree. 

Nipaka.^^t Introduction. 

Nivdfa.-^Stt Introduction. 

Padma IPadi^] {N^mbium speciosum.'WmX—TbiLoUs. 

^ Jotua’ (PaAcavantiaJiaiumasanchanno). 
The lotus flowers m tanks, ^ols and lakes >» & Chinese pilgrii 
^en TsMg saw foM vpeties of lotus flowers in one tank: 

(yeUowl and *«w«da (white) 
^ ^77). Lotus fibres were used Is food 

forest.' The roots of the lotus are white-“ White 
are usually found. Lotus helps to do good to those 
vomiting blood. It cures pain due to piles, b urning sensation in 

” i , 83 ^ VI. 537: 

; U. :/3^, m.%; IV. ao5. VI. *69. *3' 

• h 15:St4<idknai;w. U. 51. 

'■ 75 ’ V. 37; 'v. 337; VI. 341; 

(Cowdi), IV. 193. „ 
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hands and feet, and headache. It improves the function of the 
kidney. 

Palaia^ {Butea frondosa, Roxb.).—A tree mentioned 

in the Brdhmanas {Aitareya, 11 . i; iaiapaiha, 1 .3, 3,19; II. 6, 2, 8). 
Pari? a is the early name. Its flowering time is March, April; flowers 
beautiful, deep red shaded with orai^e and silver coloured down. 
It bears a proiusion of brilliant red flowers which appear before the 
leaves. It is called the Judas tree. It grows on hi^ grounds. By 
sprinkling gravel and sweeping all round it, its root is kept smooth 
and free from grass.® It looks like a burnt stump when its buds 
sprout from the stem. It looks like a piece of meat at the time of 
blossoming. It looks like the acacia 'tiee when it bears fruit.® It 
has pink flowers.* He who desires beauty and knowledge about 
re%ion ought to make hi^yupa or sacrifldal post of the Paldia 
wood (Haug, Aitanya Vol. II, p. 73 )- A certain fowl, 

after eating the ripe fruit of a banyan, perched on the Judas tree 
and dropped its excrement into the fork of it. Thence there sprang 
up a young banyan which grew to the height of four inches, and was 
bright with red shoot and greenery. Every tree on which a banyan 
shoot springs up, is destroyed by its growth.* Plas^ey tree (Butea 
frondc$a Roxb.) is good for making a cart or any part of it.* The 
Phandana {Butea frondosa, Roxb.),^ is a tree of the same kind as the 
Palaia.^ 

Palimanthaka. —See Introduction. 

PaUgura {Jdiaka, VI. 535).-^It cannot be identified. 

Panasa (Artocarpus iniegrifolia, Linn.).—A large evei»green fruit 
tree.® In the Himalayas is found a grove of jack-fruit oi the aiae 
of a water-jar (cdf^patmtiaphalaf^panasavanatft)}^ 

Pafala, —See introduction. {Sierecspermum AnawoUns, DC.) 

Pdrdvaia.—Stt Introduction. 

Pdrichattaka^^ (Erythrina Indica, Lam,).—It is the coral tree.^* 
It grows in Mithilfi.*® Its flowers are pure and sweet.'* 

Parijdia. —See Introduction. 

Pdfali^^ (Rdrul) {SUreospmnum suaveolms. DC.).—A middle- 
sized tree ; flowerii^ time—hot season; exquisitely fragrant. It is 


I MeijlUma, I. tiz; Jdiaka. HI. 23. * Jitaha (Cowell), HI. 16. 

« Jdiaka (Cowell), IL 185. * H. 185 fji. i. 

* Ibid. (CoweU), in. 137. * rv. 127, ? 30 - 

» Ibid. (Cowell), VI. 275. 

® Ibid., XV. 129 f.n. 2: See 5 . C. Law Voltme, I. 633. 

• PofAW, PI. xxir;Ja<aAa. 1.450 ;n. 160; V. 465; Vv..4i;KhA.,$0',SnA.,i7$. 
M Jdiaka V 3$. 

II Vinaya. I. 30; A^.. TV. II7; Vv., 38; Jdiaka, I, 40; KhA., 122; SnA.. 485; 

DhA I. 273 ; m. 211 ; VvA ., 12, no ; .. 1371 Bttddhavoinsa. Ch. I, v. 17. 

VisuddMma^a, 206. 

« Jdiaka (Cowell), IV-168, 226 a&d 290. 1* Ibtd. (Cowdl), V, aio. 

1* I^ha, ir. 4; Jdiaka. 1 . 41; Bcrha, fig. 26; Apaddna, 1.15. 
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called the trumpet-flower tree.' CiUa-Fa^U* signifies that the 
Famuli tree is variegated and beautiful.* The J&taka mentions Dkanu~ 
fSXali (V. 423). The Pat^ tree had some connection with the 
origin of the name of Fit^putra, which was also named as Fdtali- 
giima. The village was so called because a P&tali tree was its 
cognizance or because it contained numerous Pitali trees or because 
on the day of its fotmdation many Pdtali shoots sprouted forth 
from the ground. It is interesting to note that thousands of villages 
in Bihar are named after trees, e.g. Ambasa^^^’* 

Filahkha \Filakkhu) is, accordi^ to some, wave-leaved fig 
tree.* It was found at Benares,* Filahkha.^ Vedic Flak^a [Ficm 
infectoria, Roxb.). It is a large and beautiful tree with small wtdte 
fruit. It is also called Prak^a.^ It is known as Pakur in Bengal. 
A hidden treasure was found beneath this tree {nidhinikhSto)} The 
Atharvaveda. TaitHiiya Sat^itd and the Brdhnanas refer to this 
tree.* 

PiUi. —See Introduction. ScdvadofA •b$T^icA Linn,, S. Indica 
Wight. 

Fipal.—Fi^ Bertrand, The ripe fruits of this tree 

are eaten by birds.** 

PM(Ua {PMhala, Sk- Pip^ali)}^^^oo 6 . by the side of the 
Fip^it or PipfhaU cave in Rd^agriha, which was visited by the 
B u ddh a .** Rijagriha was full of beautiful groves of Pinpali 
trees, Pippala, in the sense of berry, is found in the Rigveda 3. 
164, 20). In the Atkarvaveda (61) in the feminine form 

dea^tes berries used as a remedy tor wounds.** According to the 
Suir^-samhitd clarified butter prepared with the decoction of 
ya^fimadhu, vaca, triphald, pipfiali and dir aka ^ould he given 
to an infant fed both on milk and boiled rice.** 

Ft^dia. —See Introduction. {FmtapUra iotnenhsa, Roxb.) 

PiyaAtf **—It goes under various names, NaucUa cadamba, 
Tmninalia tomeniosa, and VtUx trifolia.^* (Jdtaka, V. 420-) 


1 SumangaiaviMni. 11.4:5; d. Milinda, p. 333; JSiaka (Cowell), IV. 289. 

* p. 206, • Jdanora^pi^a^i, II. 34-35. 

* BeruA, Aioka and His Inscriptions, p, 119; for a different story, Vide B, C. 
Law, T« Magadhas in Andent India. RAS Mono. XXTV, p. 37. 

* Vin,, TV. 35; d. Dfiam. Ccmmy., 1. 81. • AAf., 1. 380. 

» Vtdic Ind.. n. 54. a jsiaka, HI. 24. 

* ,?• 5; 4- 12. I; cf. Maiirfyanf Samhila. m. lo, 2; AUarcyts Brih. 

Vu, 33; VIII, ro; Toititriya Brik., HI, $. 19.2; £aiapa^ BrSh., Ill, 6.3.10. la, etc. 

w rauka (Cowell), ru. iss. 

u Vinaya, I. 201; Apaddna, 11. 346; Buddhavatfisa. Ch, II, v. S14. 

V. 79; cf. UdSnava^^nand, ^aiziese ed., p. 77. 

“ Vedtc Index,•!. 531. 

** Chap. X (K. L. Bhishagrataa's ed.), p. 231. 

“ JSiaka (CoweU), VI. 269. 
yjtsAs, V. 42c. 
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Piyala ‘ [Buchanania LatifoUa, Rosb.).—A large tree; flowers in 
January and Febiuary; flowers small, ot a whitisli green colour; 
fruits eaten.* Tbe bark of this tree is good for cou^. Its fruit 
is sweet and gives strei^th like its seed. It cures fever and burning 
sensation in the body (fikavaprakaia). In the Mahdbharata {3. 40. 
2-5), the name of this tree occurs along with dhava, tinduka, lodhra, 
khadira. padma, dmalaka, nyagrodha, etc. 

Piyangu, Setaria iiaUca, Beanie (Xgros^).—Panic seed.* It 
grows round the lake Mucalinda,* The Piya^u flower is recognized 
by its smell-* The black PiyaMu creeper is mentioned in the 
JStaka Niddnakathd} It is very delicate.’ 

Pimarnavd .—See Introduction. Boerpadira refens, Linn, 
Pun^arikS ^elumbo nucijera, Gaertn.).^White lotus (Nyw- 
pkaca Loins or 1 ^. Alba)} The water of the half of the Manddkinl 
pond which was waist deep, was full of white lotuses.* 

Punndga {Caiophyllum inophylltm, Linn.A most elegant 
tree, flowers pure white, fragrant, flowering most part of the year,*^ 
especially the beginning of the hot season, It is sour in taste and 
it helps to do good to the biliary system.^* 

It may be identified with NSgakeiara tree {modenif^ 5 g«iwaffl).“ 
Glri~punndga is probably Mallotus pkiliffensis MueLArg. It is 
also called. MahSpunndga which grows onhiUs.^* 

Putiaflva (Puiranjiva Roxburghli, Wall.).** 

Phanijjaka. —It is the samirana plant (Childers). It is a kind 
of plant enumerated in the Vinayapijaka (IV. 35 * Suma'A^ala- 
vildsinl, I. 81) as one of the plants pic^agated by slips or cuttings, 
(aggahija) together with ajjuka and Urtvera, 

Pau^Ma ,—See Intrc^uction. 

Rdjdyaiana {Buchanania LaiifoUa).—'Liloic&iTmt tree bel<^ng 
to the citron ordW, the unripe fruits of which are used as medidnes- 
This tree is historically important as the Buddha spent seven days 
and nights in meditation at the foot of this tree. The two merchants 
Tapussa and Bhallika became his first lay devotees under this tree 
(DdthSvamsa, Chap. I, vs. 57-59). 

Rucarukkha {Mangala rukkka, also called Mukhkako ).—There 
grew in Benares a beautiful Wishing Tree with straight stem and 
sprea ding branches.^* 

1 JSiaha, V. 405. * Jektka (Cowell), IV. 270, 

> B. C. L<at Volume, I. 657. * JSiaka, VI. 537« 

* Ibid. (Cowell), VI. i6a. * Buddkisl Btrlk Slones, p. 169. 

^ Semaaranan^ Kavya, VII. 6. 

* Digha, I. 75; AAg.. IH. 26; Digha. U. 4; MajjUma, III. 93: Satjt.. 1 .13$, 204; 

JSiaka. m. 309; 1 .145; DA., I. 219,284; II. 346. 

» SSfoUhAppahSsini, I. aSofi. Aptidana. 11- 345- 

u Jaiaka. I. 9; Khuddakapatha-A., 50. 5i '>Buddhavamsa, U. 51. 

RS^anighanlu, varga 70. ’* JStaka, VI. S3®* 

»* JSiaka, Vi.’s3i. ** Jaiaka (Cowell), VI- 275. f*®* 4* ** JStaka, I. 441. 
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See Introduction. 

Saka (Sahaka). —Plant.^ 

Salala (PinusDevadara),—A sweet-scented fiower (Buddhavamsa 
S^r^ljataka. V. 420; I 13; VvA.. 262; Milinda. 338: 
Ma^^hima, II. 184; SdraiOiapfiakasini, HI. 263). 

It is probably a pine tree {Cedrus deodora, Apaddfut, II. 346) 
Saliaki (BoswUia S$rrata, Roxb.).—A tree mentioned in the 
Dnammapada Comneniary along with Kuiaja and ViruPia (IV. 13) 
Sa^fuzva .—See Introduction. 

SaUappanna (Alsiwia scholaris, R.Br,).—It was the tree* 
which stood by the side of the Sattapaijna cave, which derived its 
name from Saptaparna or Saptapar^ii tree.* 

SSka (Tectoiui grandis, Luin.).* 

Sdla* (Shoua robusta. Gaertn.).*—It is straight and well 
grown, fine m girth and height, thick and strong- Its trunk is 
t^ty. It 33 worshipped by village and townfolJc as a lucky tree,’ 
Flowering time is the hot season, Flowers dioop from, their steins 
m t^e evening.* The branches of a big iSla tree standing in the 
GosmgwfiJavana grew up like horns of a cow.* There is a descrip- 
Uon of S^a trees surrounding a village which appeared like a fence 
The S^a grove of the MaUas was called Upavattana.ii Accordimr 
to Su^ta, gummy exudation of i&la. trees mixed with clarified 
butter should be used in fumigation (Suiruta^sarnhiid, K. t. Bhishae- 
ratna Ed., Chap. L). * 

SSi^akit (Parr^a pevlata, Ach.).—It is mentioned in the 
Apadana, II, 346. The flowers are plenty and beautiful 

{(^xa saHva, Limi.),-^.80wn paddy» [sayaHiiio va 
; red paddy [lohttaka or rattasdli)M ^ 

SdlmaU, same as See Introduction. 

Sami.—A tree with huge branches and thick foliage (Mahd- 
bharata, V^gavfisi Ed., 4. 5 - 13; 4 - 40. 3 ; 4. 4 i. 8 ). 

VT I (Bombax H^ptaphylkm) (Vts^urSna, 

Santa .—A merndnalplant.** 


» TSiaka (C^dl). VI. 369; Apadana, 1.17. 

• JHaka. V2, 369; JfAw., 30. 47. 

* a. MakSv(a;ua, m. v. ir.MMvasiu, 1.70. 

* Dlgha, l. 4 i; DA., 1 , 259; VhuddfUmge^. 230. 

. 20a ;xn. 214; vvA.. i?6. 

• p, rss. ’ . 

« n. 395. 

UJ ”• !• 57; A^.. I, 32, 145: 
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Samaka (Vedic iyuTnaka) (Panicufn frumeniaceum, Roxb-)>—A 
kind of millets 

Sd$apa fmustard).—Grows round tlie lake Mucalinda.* It is 
found in the nermitage of Vessantara. 

Sdiamuli (Asparagus racemosa, Willd.).—See Introduction. 

Sepanni TSk. iriparni, lit. having lucky leaves).—Name of a 
tree, Sereyyaha [Barlma cristaia).^ It is also called Gmelina 
arborea.* Its fruits are eaten by deer.® 

Setagmt .^—It is grouped with Tagara. 

Siiavarl is a sweet scented flower mentioned in the ApadSna, 
(H. 347), which is found in the hermitage of the sage Upasiva on 
the Anoma hill, not far from the Himalayas. 

Sevdla (Sk. ^aivala or Saivala) (Blyxa Octandra, Rich.).^—A 
water plant named Pataka is often combined with ^v&la. It is 
a kind of fern. 

Siggu^ (Hyperanthera moringa, Vahl), Moringa pUrygospenm, 
Oaertn. 

SimbaU {Bombax cstba Linn.).—It is called the silk-cotton 
tree.® It grows upon the flat top of a hill,^® on a high tableland 
in the heart of a forest»^' and on the banl« of rivers.^* It bears 
abundant fruits. There was a forest having iimbali trees which 
were the abodes of young vultures.^® It is mentioned in the 
(III. 53. 22 ) denoting silk-cotton tree (^bala). Smuia is a R^edic 
plant; fioweringtime—the end of winter; flowers very large, bright 
red. It is known as SdlmaU (Salmalia Malabarica) in Sanskrit. 
Its roots, flowers, and thorns are used in preparing medicines. Its 
seed is a great medicine for cows when atta^ed with smallpoz. 

Water plant {J&taka, VI. 536). 

Siipiapd (Dalbergta sissoo, Roxb.).—See Introduction. 

Sinduvdra (Vitex Negitndo, Linn.).i®—The Rdm&yana (canto 
XXVII, Griffith's tr., p, 431) refers to it. Its flowers are beautiful. 
A^agho^ mentions sindhuvara bushes growing on the bank of a 
pond w^ch is full of them (Buddhacarita, IV. 49). Sindhuvania 


^ D^ka, I. 166; Majjkima, I. 7$: I. 295; 11. 206; jSiaha, lU. 244; 

Svtta NtpSia, 239. 

* jiiaka. VI. 536. * Jaiafta. 20- 253- 

* Ibid.. 1.173. 27^1DhA. {S*pa99i), 1.145. ® ibid. (Cowell), 1. 57. 

• JdiaMa, VI. 535. 

♦ HI. 1^, 232, 235; Jdiaka, JI. 150; HI. 520; IV. 71;/W., V. 462; 
MiUnda. 35. 

• jstaka. m. lei. ® Ibid.. I. 203; m. 397; DhA.. I. 279. 

« Vuuddhimaaa, p, 206. ” Jo/aka (Cowell), IV. 175. 

« Ibid., TV. 208. Dham. Commy., I. 279. 

5* Rigv^, V0. 50,3. 

** VvA., 177; SindmSrita, jStaha, VI. 269, 550, 553; IV. 440, 442; Apadana, II. 
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(ViUx Negundo, Linn.), Nisinda, a small elegant shrub, flowers aI 2 
the year round, a medicinal plant 

(Albizzia Lebbck). —It is a thorny cool-leaved tree. It 
is hard and full of pith. When wood-peckers peck at the tree 
trunks, insects come out.* 

—See Introduction, 

SUsmdtaka or $lasmaUika {Cordia laUfoUa Wall, or Cordia Myxa 
Linn.). It is mentioned in the Rdfmya^a (Adikari^, 14th Sa^a; 
cf. MakSbhirata, 3, 134. 28). It is a tree or shrub found in ali 
provinces, whole of warmer parts of India; a pretty large but low 
tree in most parts of Circars but chiefly in gardens and hedges and 
near villages in Oujarat, North Kanara, Beccan, Western Ghats, 
etc. There axe two varieties: Cofdia obliqua and Cordix wallichii. 
When rme, the fruits are eaten by the local neople. 

Sobhaiijatuika (Moringa pUrygosp^rma, Gaerta.),* 

Soma.—A. kind of tree.* 

SKWflfw.—Jasmin flower.* It is the same as vazzika (a kind of 
Jasmin). 

^andana, (Ongwa dalhergoides. Benth.).—See Introduction. 

Tagara {Brvaiamia coronaria Stapt.).—Flowers pure white, 
delightiuUv fragrant during n^t.* It is also mentioned as a 
shrub {Tahemaemontana coronaria Br.).’ 

Takkafa.^Is a bulbous plant, a tuberose. 

Takk^ or Kakkola. —Plant.* 

TSla^^ {BorazsusplabeUifzr, Linn.).—The palm tree is very big » 
(80 cubits high). Its fruits are eaten by men.^* Crows build theix 
nests on palm trees. The tdla trees are grouped along with cocoa- 
nut and Musaka trees,** It is called fan p tl m, 

TSUssaka (Flacourtia caiaphracta Bestand).—Shrub.** 


^I. I, 9). It is used for a sacrifidal post as mendoned in the 
Sadvimia Brdhmana (III. 8). It is the same as TitifaM Its flower 

» 84; 331,344. 

* JSiaka (Cowell), II, 114; cf. Vis., p. 208. 

! 535; V- 405; in. 161. 4 jw., VI. 530. 

* Ibid., 1 . 62; IV, 455: i>M., IV. 112. ” 

* VM., I. zos ijUaka. TV. 288; VI. iw>; the shrab VI. loy. Mih., 338. 

il VI* 57 ^' • h a 9 i- 

“ Majj., I. iS^iJcOaka, I. 202, zjy, AfadSns. II. 346. 
i (Cowell). V. a. la /wrf., xv. 158. 

; I- « 73 * J* VvA.. 16a. 

** Vin.. I. ao3; JoiaMa, TV. 286; Miin.. 338. 

** V*n., Z. at 2 ;A^ XV. 108. 

17 j 3 iaAa (Cowell), W. zSq) Ibid. (<h)well), VT. 133. 
w Vtn.. I. y>t ;Digha. 1.166 I. 295: MagSput, I. 343. 
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‘ is like that of the Bandkujivaka tree (VvA., 43). lu the Saundara- 
\ nanda-Kdvya it is described as having flowers on the head (canto 
Vn, V. 7). A^aghosa refers to it as being embraced by a mango 
^ branch.^ 

i Timba. —It is of golden colour.* 

I Timharu (Sirychnos potatorum^ or Dio^ytos).^ —It is the same 

as Timbarusaka.^ 

Timira. —Its flower is sweet scented (Apadana, II. 345). 

( TinasuUka.^ —If it is a scented grass, then it is either Andro- 

pogcn Nardus, I^um., or Andropog(m squarro^, Linn, (Kkaskhas). 

Ttnduka^ (Dics^os Emhryoptms, Pars.) .—This tree is found 
in a village not far Irom the Hiinalayas. It is covered with twigs 
I and branches. Its fruits are sweet and are eaten by men and 
, monkeys.^ It is Gdva in Bengali. Its fruits, flowers and leaves 
are used as medicines. Its fruit is very useful in curing cuts and 
bruises. Its rme fruit purifles blood. 

Tipusa. —fs a speaes of cucumber.* 

rwtfsT (Odmitm sanctum, Linn.}.—It grows in wilderness. It 
is a medicinal plant.* 

Uddra.^^ee Introduction. 

XJd4HahaJi^^&litd {DilUnia indica, Linn.}.—When in flowers 
one of the' most beautiiul trees; flowers very large, delightfully 
fragrant. It is also used as synonymous with ilemataka. The 
XJddila tree ^ is Cdssitr Fistula (also known as Indivara or Cordya 
fnyxa). It is also called Paspalum frumeniaaum, Rozb. It is bitter 
in taste. It cures boils, leprosy, etc. It is poisonous {Bhdva- 
prakSia). It is a big tree w&ich obstructs wind {rdjarukkha, vita- 
ghdtaka) .’* 

Udumbara {Ficus glomerata, Roxb.).—It is the flg tree as in 
Barkut, fig. 30.^* Ripe figs are lusdoxis and sweet hke powdered 
sugar. “ These fruits which are sweet like honey are eaten by men 
and parrots.** Udumbara is not found in the It is men¬ 

tioned in the Atkarvaveda (XIX. 31.1).** Its wO(^ was used for the 
sacrificial post and the sacrificial la^e.*^ The Aiiareya BrShmana 


^ Buddhauaiia, IV. 46. * JaiaMa, VI. 530. * JSiaha, VI. 336. 

* m. 59; VV„ 33, * A^ina. 1.16. 

* 1 .178; Jilaha, V. 99; 11. 346. 

' ^ J^aMa (Cowell), U. 33; IV. 270; V. 38. * JSidka, V, 37. 

* JW., VI. 536. ** Ihid. (CoweU), VI. 133. 

*» Ibid., rv. 18S. »* VvA., 43. 

ZAgfia, n. 4; Vin., IV. 35; Aiig., IV. 383; SuUa»ipSia, 5; Dhdtnmapada Com* 
pmUtry, I. 284; KhuddaJiapdfha Cctnmy., 46. 56; VimSnavat^nralfJiaka^, p. 313; 
SuOampSta Commy, 19. 

u Jsiaka (Cowdl), HI. 73. 
jataka, VI. 174; Ibid. (Cowell), III. 392-4. 

Cf. $aiapaika Brahma^ HI. 2.1.33; Vll. 4.38. 

1^ rafffwfyd Sarn-t U. 1.1. 6; Ibid., V. 4. 7.3. 
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refers to tlie sweetness of its fruit (VII. 15) and to its ripening thrice 
annually (V. 24)- The Pancavitii^a Br^naim mentions a forest 
of fig (t4dttmbara) trees (XVI. 6, 4). The Suiiam^ata refers to the 
flowers of the fig tree (p. i).' In the Jaiaka (VI. 529) ripe figs 
Uakkd udumbard) are as sweet as honey and they are eaten by 
family members.* In another Jaiaka (VI. 347-348) we read 
that a young man named I’mg:nttara was married to his teacher’s 
dau^ter named Udumbaiadevi. Both unhappy they came to 
Mithila. Kear the town Pifiguttara they saw a fig {udumhara) 
tree full of fruits {phahsafttpannam udumbarat^ dtsva). He ^en 
climbed up and ate some of the figs. The girl also being hui^ry 
climbed up and ate. As soon as he saw her on the tree, he came 
down and pxit thorns round the tree, so that she might not come 
down. In the hermitage of Vessantara there was plenty of figs 
among other fruits.* The fig tree is known as Yaj^a^wnur m 
Ben^. 

There was a big fig tree (udumbara) on a sea-beach where a 
monk^ used to live. The monkey had a crocodile as its friend. 
The wife of the crocodile was desirous of eating the monkey’s heart- 
flesh. This fact was divulged to the monkey by the crocodile while 
cxossii^ the sea to go to the other side. The mon)«y was clever 
enot^ to find out a means to cheat the crocodile by saying that 
its heart was left on the fig tree. So it was necessary to go back to 
the fig tree. To this the crocodile agreed. The monkey went back 
to the tree and rebuked the crocodile which was thus deceived * 

Ummd {Lin%m usitaihsimim, Linn.).-—Its flower is blue in 

L/sfftj,—The Vi$nupurdi^ (Book VI, Chap. I) refers to it 
{Andropogon muricatus, Ketz.). It is a kind of grass. 

Vaca {Acorns Calamus, Linn,).—See Introduction. 

Vadara .—See Introduction. 

Vakuk {Mfmusops Elengi, Linn.) .—Flowering time—hot season; 
flowers white and fragrant.* Its bark does good to gum and its 
fruit is good for headache. It is generally planted for shade. It 
is bitter m taste. It lolls worms and cures cou^. It also improves 
the biliary system [Rdjanigka^, Varga 6). 

Vassika {Vassihd or Vassik ^,—Jasmm plant, flowers very large 
[Jasminum Sambac). The flower is said to be the most fragrant 
of all flowers.’ 

VdsanH.^—It existed in the hermitage of Vessantara but it 
IS difficult to be identifled. 

1 Cf- Cmrny,, p. 19. t Anguttara Nih&ya, IV. 283. 

« Jat^. VT 529. 4 MahdvAStu. n. 246. 

t V. 420; ApadSna, 1 . 16- 

» A^uttara, V. 22 ; SaTjtyutia, V. 44; DhA IV. 112. 

• Jaiaka, VI. 537. 
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VdUngana {Solanum Mclongem). —Egg-plant-* 

Venu (Bambusa arundinaaa, Rete,).—The bamboo tree dies 
after bearing fruit.* In the Himalayas there was a bamboo grove 
(Venuvana).^ There was a charming garden, park, or grove at 
R4j agriha called Veluvana or V^uvana surrounded by bamboos. 
(Cf. SuUanipSla C<mmentary, p. 41*9). The name may be translated 
as 'Bawboo g;rove‘ or 'Bamboo Park'. The fuller name of the site 
was Veluvafia Kalandakanivapa. 

Vettalaid (Calamus Rotang, Linn,).—Cane creeper.* 

Vibhltaka [Tirminalia BeUrica). — Bak$^ -, flowering time—be- 
ginniitf of hot season; flowers of a dirty grey colour (Apadana, 
II, 34ft, Its fruits are the commercial Beleric myrobalans. Hari- 
taka, vibkUaka and imalaka form the three commercial mjTobalans. 
They are known as TrMald in Bengal. Vihkltaka and dmalaka 
are used as medicines. The bark of Sahedd is good for dropsy. It 
gives relief to those suffering from chronic cough. The sale of fruits 
and herbs was forbidden to the Brahmatias {Manusatfihita, X, 87), 
This tree U also found in the hermitage of Upasiva built on 
Anoma hill, not far from the Himalayas (Apaddna, ZI. 346). 
Vljapuraka iCitrus nudica, Linn.),—See Introduction. 

Olibane {Jdiaka, IV. 92), 

Ya^fmadhu (MadhulaUki or Laffmmadhu * (Glycyrrhiga glabra, 
LinD.).® It is called the liquorice plant- It grows round the 
Mucalinda Lake. (Yajfhimadhuka, cane sweetness, Mahdvamsa, 
32, 46). It is very useful for eye disease. 

Yava (Hordsum Vulgare, Liim.).—Barley.^ There is a reference 
to green barley (hariiarft yavarp^intht Jdtaka (II. no). According 
to the Suiruta-Sitrt%hiid a patient will be benefited if his body is 
rubbed with leaves of aivagandhd, punarnavd and yava} 


' jSiaka. V. 131. 

> Aootha Pali form is Veto — Phalatt^ Vsfwft va /arft tmd/H (JdiaJia, V. 71). 

* Jdtaka, V. 38. * Jdtaka. I. 343; VvA., 8, 338. 

* Jdiaka. VI. 537. ^ B.C. Law Vclima. I. 665, 

’ Yin.. rV., 2^; IV,, 169. 

* K. L. Bhisbagr&taa's ed.. Chapter XLI. 243. 
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PROBLEMS OF INDIAN LINGUISTICS • 
By Bataksisbna Ghosh 


Wtat should th« phrase 'Indian Linguistics' properly mean? 
As I see it, Tiidian Lingtiistics’ should mean the 5 ^eiice of 
Linginstics as it developed in India, and not the comparative and 
historical study of the languages of India. But I know. I shdl 
find but feeble support for my contention even in this auRusl 
assembly. So, to remain true to myself, without allroutiug en¬ 
lightened public opinion, I have decided to discuss in my address 

E roblems concerning the Science of Linguistics as it devalued in 
adia, as well as a few' general linguistic problems specially affecting 
some of the important languages of India. 

Science is everywhere preceded by mysticism and faith in the 
supernatural. The Science of Linguistics is no exception to this 
general rule. At the earliest stage, os GUntert has suggested in his 
interesting book Sprache der GdUer undGeister, a belief in the existence 
of non-human speech-forms, of which human speech is only a 
degenerate variety, was current among many peoples. Daivic 
and Astpc speech-forms have been frequently contrasted in the 
Vedic literature, and similar contrasting of sacred and profane 

S di is found also in Iran, Greece and the Germanic countries. 

y speech uttered by human instruments is a common ^eme 
in folklores of many peoples, the instruments, according to 
Vedic sources, being mosfly ''virgins possessed by Gandharvas’ 
(gandharvagfhltd kamyd). The main pdnt of interest in these folk¬ 
lores from the view*point of Linguistics is that even before the birth 
of scientific thinking mankind had realized that all speech-forms are 
not of the same order, and that the normal human speech is a sort 
of via media between godly speech on the one hand and. demoniac 
speech on the other, i.e., an ideal speech and the vulgar ^eech of 
every-day use. This was an important discovery, albeit made by 
non-scientific means. For it must not be forgotten that P&tuni, too, 
in his A^idhyfiy! could not define his language more accurately. 
The language depicted by PSmni is also a via media between chandas 
—the godly speech of pre-scientific folklore—and bhasd, the vulgar 
speech, that may stand comparison with the Asuiic speech of old. 
Not that Panini wanted to banish altogether from his ideal speech- 
form every vestige of Daivic and Asuric ^eech. What he has done 
is rather to strike a middle course, taking m all that was common to 

"Presidential Address, Section of Indian I^ingidstics, Foiirteenth All-India 
Oriental Conference, Darhhanga (Mithila). 
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botii chandas and bha^d in his days, and pointing out some of 
those obtrusively Vedic and Bhasa forms that had come to stay 
in spite of their restricted use. Thus we see that the old habit of 
contrasting godly and demoniac speech did not die even after the 
birth of scientific Linguistics. Only the setting had been changed. 
In folklore, normal speech used to be considered as intermediate 
between §odly and demoniac speech; PStiini tried to set up as norm 
a syncretic form in which the sacred chandas was blended with 
vulgar hkd^a, without however losing the consciousness in any 
instance that the speech-forms he was blending in his grammar were 
wide apart and really irreconcilable. Hence the artificiality of the 
P&ninean idiom. 

The tradition of a godly idiom side by side with human and 
demoniac speech-forms was doubtless one or the most potent catises 
of the birth of linguistic speculations in India at a very early date. 
Familiar speech-forms are proverbially incapable of awakening the 
lii^iistic curiosity of man. Even after the birth of modern Lin¬ 
guistics, European savants at first showed greater zeal in investigating 
obscure dialects in distant comers of the earth than in the study of 
the great languages with which they were perfectly familiar, either 
through birth, or by training. So, it need not be sumrising that 
the common speech of the common man was not consioered by the 
earliest Indian linguistidans to be worthy of scientific interest. In 
Greece, too, it was the Homeric language that was first of all subjected 
to scientific investigation. So in India, it was the Language of the 
Vedas—the divine speech-form—that monopolized the attention of 
the earliest investigators. The presence of godly spee^ thus 
proved harmful to the study of the living dialects of the day. Even 
their existence none cared to frankly admit before the grammarian 
Patafljali. But it must not be forgotten that without the presence 
of a ^cech-form acknowledged as divine, the birth of scientific 
Linguistics would never have been possible so early in India For 
the demoniac speech-form, the only other alternative to divine 
speech as a contrast to the common hiunan speech-form, was of 
course taboo. 

The language that was earliest subjected to scientific inves- 
^ tigatiozL in India was frankly regarded as a divine speech-form. 
But things divine are above law. Could the study of a lax^uage 
that was admittedly above law initiate an era of scientific Linguistics? 
Did not Pariini himself by his apparently cavalier-like treatment of 
the Vedic language emphasize precisely that this godly speech is 
not amenable to the ordinary laws of Ullage? question so 

posed may seem unnerving at first s^ht, but m fact d^s not affect 
our present thesis that the study of the sacred texts led directly to 
the birth and growth of sdentkic Lir^iistics in India. Scientific 
Lir^uistics, like every other science, consists of an inductive and a 
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deductive paxt, and of these two the inductive part is by far the more 
important, compr^ending, as it does, practically all the work of 
and anangiiig the material on which the deductive theory 
would he based. Now, the finding and arrat^ing of scientific data 
would be just the same, whether the object of investigation is wthin 
or above law. Hence material drawn from Vedic texts is no less 
amenable to inductive treatment than material drawn from the 
classical language—even from the orthodox point of view, ^vhich 
regards the lan^iage of the Vedas as an emanation, and not as a 
creation, In fart, till P^tiini appeared on the scene and gu\o the 
growing science of Linguistics a definite deductive turn, it was 
growing, slowly but surdy, as an inductive science. I shall try Ln 
indicate here a few steps of that slow progress. 

Language in its finished form recognizes only sentences, for 
sound and sense coincide with each other in no speech-unit shorter 
than the sentence. The first speech uttered by man consisted, 
very probably, like that of children, of sentence-words, i.e. words 
carrying the meaning of whole sentences. With the growth of 
experience and culture, man learnt to e^and his pregnant sentence- 
words into circumlocutory sentences, in which ideas intended 
to be expressed are, as it were, bounded off from the surrounding 
sea of vague suggestions by a wall of solid sounds. In sentence- 
words the speaker makes a direct assault on the idea he wants to 
express and inevitably fails, since idea is by no means convertible 
into sound. Yet, repeated assaults, though always unsuccessful, 
end at last in a fixed convention, and a particular sense in course of 
time comes to be fixed to a particular sound-complex. This mu^ 
of speculation, I hope, is permissible in dealing with the origin of 
intelligent roeech. 

Saentific speculation on speech is, however, a different matter 
altogether. It begins with the conscious ai^ysis of already deve¬ 
loped speech-forms. And the evidence at our di^osal clearly 
shows that in India scientific investigation of speech-forms proceeded 
not from sentence to sound, but rather from sound to sentence, The 
grammar of the Pgvedic language is rigid and complex, yet there 
IS nothing to show that the authors of the Jlgvedlc hymns were 
grammatically conscious. There is no trace in ihA Ilgveda of a 
grammatical terminology. But the Bgvedic au^ors were supremely 
conscious of the verse-forms inherited and cultivate by them, 
and a metrical terminology too had been built up already in the 
Rgvedic age, Mystical speculations on metres led to the discovery 
and isolation of ^e smallest metrical unit, i.e. the syllable [aksara). 

The word aksara literally means 'imperi^ble' or 'irreducible'. 
We should stop to think why this word was used by the Rgve^c 
authore to signify the syllable. The irreducible speech-element 
is obviously the sound (vama) and not the syllable (aksara) . But 
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that only from the view-point of prose. In verse, specially verse 
of the It^edic type, measured by syllables, it is on the other hand 
the syllable that is the irreducible element. The J^gvedic authors 
were therefore perfectly justified in regardii^ the syllable as irre¬ 
ducible and naming it as such. How they came to isolate it even 
before the sound {varna) and word (^ada) is also perfectly clear. 
Nothing was more popular with the Vedic authors than to compare 
one metre with another, and it is obvious that even a most cursory 
comparison of a Tristubh-pada with a Jagati-pada would reveal 
the existence of something that is constant and irreducible. This 
constant something they aptly called <ik^ra\ It was still a long 
way to the discovery of what is really the irreducible element in 
speech, namely the varna 'sound'. The ^tgvedic authors were 
perfectly right in so far as the verse-units are concerned, and they 
had in fact nothing else in view. 

The word varna in the sense of 'sound' occurs for the first time 
in the Aitaxeya-Brihmana (V, 5. 4). The sacred syllable om is 
described here as consisrin^ of l^e l^ee varnas a, u and m. But 
why should a word signifying 'colour' be taken to mean 'sound'? 
No satisfactory explanation of this enigmatic term has yet been 
found, But I have my«lf suggested elsewhere a solution of the 
riddle of this term, and this solution, de mimx, may be accepted. 
In the BriLhma^as of the Sfimaveda we often come across symbolical 
expressions like rathaniaravarnd fc, meaning literally 'verse chanted 
in 1 he colour of the Bathantara-saman'. In expressions like this 
the sound of melody has been clearly likened to colour, and the 
word var^ is in them clearly changing its meaning from 'colour' to 
'sound'. The word signifying 'colour' could not help developing 
the meaning 'sound' when in constant association with a word 
meaning 'melody'—this is in short the semasiology of the word 
varna. 

We have thus indicated the process by which, in all likelihood, 
the Vedic authors had isolated the syllable, and explained the 
secondary grammatical meanii^ of the word var^. As the syllable 
is composed of sounds, so is the word {pada) composed of syUables, 
We should therefore now proceed to discuss the discovery of the 
fada as a definite speech-unit, distinct from the ak^ara on the one 
hand and the vdkya on the other. We have seen that the analysis 
of speech in the earliest period advanced along lines determined 
more by metrical needs than by considerations of grammar. The 
correct approach to the problem of the pada too, Aerefore, would 
be to examine, if this word was originally a metrical term. And 
we shall find that it too, like aksara, had a metrical connotation 
before the grammatical. In the earliest sources, pada means 
'verse-foot', not 'word'. Since verses are generally four-footed, 
the verse-foot ultimately came to be called pada ; but in the older 
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lileratme the word for * verse-foot' is uniformly pada. The primary 
meaning of puda is of course ‘ step'; used in connection with verses it 
naturally developed the meaning 'verse-foot'—since the verse-feet 
are indeed the steps by which a verse is completed. Only ui the 
third stage, when pada came to be used in the sense of 'unit of 
prose speech', it came to mean 'wordS which is really the unit or 
^step' in prose. It is clear therefore that also the important gram¬ 
matical term pada. had originally a purely metrical connotation. 

Of the three basic grammaUcal terms ak^ava, pada and var^a. the 
first two were thus of direct metrical origin. Only later they were 
appropriated by grammar. 

In the Sanihitfis, lingiiistic enquiry was confined to the llcUl of 
metres, and the grammatical discoveries were the accidental result 
of metrical observations. Proper grammatical enquiry began only 
in the Brdhmanas, though it would be claiming too much for the 
Br&hmana authors to say that they had ever achieved a balanced 
judgment of the two elements constituting a word, namely the 
sound-element and the sense-element. The sense-element in words 
was given disproportionate importance in the Bribrnanas, and the 
result was fantastic etymologies scattered in those texts, later 
collected by YSska in his Nirukta, Grammar and etymology 
should obviously observe the same principles of enquiry, yet, in 
India, it was not so. Etymological engui^ here preceded gram- • 
matical enquiry proper, and developed pnnciples of its own, to which 
the etymologists adhered to the last, even after the science of grammar 
had been fully developed. SAntanava's Phit-sfltra, r^erred to 
already in the Kfiiika, is in principle more an etymological than a 
grammatical work. The etymologists regarded the meaning as 
permanent and the sound as merely an outer apparel of the word, 
while the grammarians tenaciously held the sound-element to be 
more essential than the sense-part in every word. To the gram¬ 
marian, meaning only serves to distinguish forms, and the form in 
his opinion is comparatively stable; but to the etymologist, the form 
is infinitely mutable, and if there is anything stable in the word, 
it is its meaning, The two view-points are frankly irreconcilable. 

It is important to note, however, that in the Brahmana-texts the > 
etymologists got the better of the grammarians, but the latter ^ ^ \ 
attained ascendency and maintained it ever afterwards when the I 
science of grammar was organized and authoritatively promu^ated i 
by Pinini, 

B«oie Papini the greatest figure in Indian Linguistics was 
Yaska, who in his Nirukta has left us what may be called the accu- ^ 
mulated etymolc^cal knowle<^ of the age of the Brahmanas. f 
In this age, linguistic enquiry in India was confined mainly to the { 

field of etymology. But it was not scientific et3Tnology. The ' 

Bra b mana ,-authors induced in wild and amazingly n^dve speculation . f * 
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on practically everything urLder the stiu. Their etymologies were 
only a part of this wild q)eculatioii, and therefore anything but 
scientific in spirit. More sdeutific were the speculations ot the 
Brahmana-authors in their discussion on the appropriateness of 
verses addressed to particular deities. If a verse contains a hint 
a*? to the deity to whom it should be addressed, it is called nimUa \ 
otlierwise, amrukia. This is the earliest sense in which the terms 
nirnkta and anirnkla have been used in the Brfihmanas. And the 
term nimkti rather signified the enquiry regardii« the relation 
between a verse and the deity to whom it was addressed. This 
primary meaning of the term was later changed into 'etymology*. 
Causes of this fundamental change in the meaning of this word are 
not apparent. But one thing is certain, and that is that the loose¬ 
ness 01 thinking exhibited by the Br fth in ana-authors was inherited 
by the etymologists silong with that term. The Brahmatia-authors 
cared little for the grammatical structure of the words they dis¬ 
cussed. being wholly engrossed with their meaning. So in the 
Nifukta too, in conformity with this tradition, the form of a word 
was regarded as secondary and accidental, and the meaning as its 
essence. 

It would be wrong, however, to form an estimate of the linguistic 
achievements of the Brahmana-age only from these etymolopes, 
most of which are admittedly fantastic, It may also be asked, 
if the Brfthmapa-authors themselves took these etymologies seriously. 
When we look to other fields of linguistic enquiry, we shall find, 
however, convindt^ proof of real progress, particularly with regard 
to verbal forms. Proper terminology is altogether wanting, yet in: 
the Br&hmaijas verbal forms have been mentioned in a way that 
shows that their secret had been penetrated already. There is 
notliing to prove that the verbal root had been actually discovered 
in the age 01 the BrShmanas, hut short of that practically everytiung 
had been already done. A man may not know that there is a thing 
called root, but if he can say that such dissimilar forms as join, 
and apjanai are congeneric, then he will be surely admitted 
by all as possessing a sound knowledge of the Sanskrit verbal system. 
This is precisely the position of the Biahmana-authors. They were 
' fully aware of the interrelation between congeneric verbal fonns, 
however dissimilar they may appear. But the common element in 
these related forms they had not yet been able to isolate, apparently 
because that involves postulating forms that generally do not occur 
at all. There can be no doubt that the Biahma^ia-authors already 
had a full grasp of the pattern of Sanskrit verbal system, but they 
did not yet dare to indulge in theorizing. It should be mentioned 
that thoi^ in most cases the forms thus grammatically connected 
with each other are verb-forms, yet there are instances of ho^ 
verbal and nominal forms being correctly described as congeneric. 
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This is a remarkable achievejiient, considering the age of the texts 
containing these grammatical speailations. And it may well seem 
prodigious, if we remember further that there is not a single instance 
of mistake. If these same Br^ma^a-texts parade scores of puerile 
etymologies, the conclusion—hinted at above—becomes irresistible 
that to the authors themselves they were just speculations and 
no^ng more, perhaps a pastime and diversion like the Brahmodyas 
Indeed, etymologies like kamhojah kamhalabhojah or m hatra iti 
lUiRsatrah suggest nothing else. 

Complete grasp of the verbal system shown by the Rrahmaim* 
authors proves beyond doubt that they had already learnt to tliiuk 
gr^inatically, Yet, of a proper grammatical terminology there 
IS hardly any trace in the Br&hmanas. The first attempt to supply 
^is defiaeucy was necessarily awkward. Thus the ponderous term 
punarayrttam’PuMfni^Uam is used in the Brahmanas to indicate 
repetition or alliteration. Real progress in this direction was made 
only the Br^mana-period. The earliest attempts to name 
and classify scientifically the sounds of the Sanskrit language are 
to be found m the Aitareya-Ara^yaka ffll. 2. 5) and the Chftndogya- 
upanisad ^I. 3-5) where the occlusives {sparia), spirants 
Md vowels {svara) have been separately mentioned, The liquids 
for later anta^^sthS) find mention for the first time only in 
the R^rfttii^ya (I. 9). In the Aitareya-Bifihma^a, the terms for 
mascuIiM Md feminine are stiU vrfan and yo?S (TV. i. 3), but the 
Satapatha {X. 5. i. 2) already knows the later teitns pum, stH and 
napu9,i$afia Of the three numbers, the Satapatha mentions tka- 
vacam ^d bahwacatui (XIII. 5, i, 18), but the dvivacana is men- 
™the Atharva-pratiiikhya (I. 7), 
The mnerence between the three grammatical pmcns was clearly 
stated for the first time by YSska {VII. 2), though in extremely 
awkward language, the three tenses were quite aptly designated 
®r)d kria already in the Aitareya-Brahmana {IV- 5. i; 

T.. Indi&n Linguistics was the period from Yaska to 

Pamm. Af^ PSpini, the progress of Indian Linguistics has been 
due chj^y to the pull and thrust of time, and rarely to the achieve- 
m^ts individual genius. This is perhaps due to the fact that • 
up^ PdQim the later Sai^rit grammarians had to tackle not a 
uving language, but a dead idiom. So linguistic studies in the post- 
Pamne^ age, speaaUy in the field of Sanskrit, became more and 
more philosof^cal m character, and gradually lost touch with 
the living and changing idiom of the day. There is nothing to 
w<^er at m this, for a v^orous linguistic discipline can never be 
built up on the basis of an Esperanto, though it may throw up any 
number of mteresti^ luetic problems for solution. I am not 
suggesting that nothing was done to take note of the changes coming 
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over the language. Everyone of the post-Papinean grammatical 
works on Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit would cry out against any such 
assertion. What I mean is that, although the language changed 
fundamentally in vocabulary by absorbing non-Sanslmtic elements, 
yet the tendency persisted to derive everything from Pamni's ideal 
idiom. Sanskrit, irom a language like any other, had become the 
language of the gods, and so words like mian, muluk and waulana 
had to be—and could be!—explained in terms of Sanskrit grammar. 
In short, historical sense was altogether lacking. Later in the day, 
lexicographers tried to supply tils deficiency by collecting diil 
words that were thrusting themselves more and more into Hteraiy 
usage, yet no attempt was made to do for Sanskrit what Hesychius 
had done for Greek. Hesychius tried to give for each loan-word 
in Greek the source-language from which it was derived. Thus 
commenting on the loan-word mamatrai in Greek, Hesychius says; 
'it signifies Strategoi among the Indians’ {straUgoi par’ Indois), 
and I have not the slightest doubt that Hesyduus' mamairat is 
nothing but Skt. ntakStndira —the title, in fact, of the Indian Stra- 
tegos about the beginning of the Christian era. If we assume 
further that the word had first become current among the Ionian 
Greeks, as is, for obvious reasons, almost quite certain, then the 
s^cope of the second syllable in the Greek form would offer no 
difficulty at all, for the chief characteristic of Ionian is psilosis. 
Thus Iranian Hind became Ind in the mouth of the lonians. In 
the same way, Skt. mahdmdtra, in the mouth of the lonians, had to 
become madmdira, and then tnamatrai. The historical vision shown by 
Hesychius is, however, lacldng in our leidcc^raphers, since they were 
determined to explain every word in terms of Sanskrit grammar. 
Yet foreim words have been pouring into Sanskrit even from before 
Sanskrit became definitely characterized as a distinct Indo-Iranian 
dialect. The name of the god Indra himself, mentioned already 
in the famous Boghaz-kbi inscription, has now turned out to be the 
thematired form of the Hittite word innar, meaning‘streng^’. 

It goes without saying, that the borrowing of words is not 
possible without oiltural contact, direct or indirect, with those from 
whom the words are borrowed. And it is throi^h these borrowed 
' words that language often throws light on the remote past of which 
history holds no record- To illustrate the point, let us discuss a 
few Semitic words that have found their way into Sanskrit. The 
first such word that spring to mind is asura. Usually this word 
is connected with Skt- aslife', hut I suppose none is quite happy 
about this etymology. From the present-day standpoint of Lin¬ 
guistics, no et3Tnology will be taken seriously unless the phonology 
of the word concerned is supported all along the line by tie history 
of its meaning. Nobody would today dare to propose etymological 
equations merely on the basis of forced phonological agreement, as. 
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did, with amazii^ naivetd, even some top-ranking Scandinavian 
linguistidans. Connection between asura and asu is. from the 
modem standpoint, at the most possible but by no means admissible, 
since it renders no help in elucidating the meanings the word possessed 
and developed. But if it is only admitted that the word is nothing 
but the Aryanized form of the name of the city-god of A^ur, a 
consistent theory about its meaning can be offered without much 
difficulty. The history of western Asia in the second millennium 
B.C. as it is now taking shape in the light of the archaeological 
discoveries made in that region in course of the first (piartcr of the 
present century, clearly shows that the Aryans were present aiul 
ruling there about 1500 B.C. Under the circumstances, it w'ould 
be nothing short of a miracle if the Aryans failed to come under the 
influence of the superior civilization of the Assyrians, since, it is 
fully established today, the Assyrians—through trade settlements— 
dominated the whole of western Asia, from Mesopotamia to Cappa¬ 
docia, even so early as the middle of the third millennium B.C. In 
fact, Assyrian history today must begin, not with Assyria itself, but 
with the Assyrian trade-settlements of Cappadocia- Contact with 
this far-flung Assyrian people was thus inevitable for the Aryan 
tribes. As a result of contact with the Assyrians, the religion and 
culture of the Aryans underwent a profound change, lie Indo- 
Buropean religion seems to have contained no magical element. 
The gods were prayed to simply on the belief that they, when 
favoxirably disposed, would confer boons, but there was no idea of 
compelling the gods to do the bidding of the supplicants by means 
of rites and phrases endowed with magical potency. The Assyrians, 
howev^, were magic-ridden, and they fully believed in the potency 
of sacri^al rites to compel their go^ to interfere in human affairs 
in the interest of the worshippers. Most probably, the Aryans 
learnt from the Assyrians this new way of worshipping the gods, and 
also borrowed from them the name of their dty-god AMur to desig¬ 
nate their own chief gods. It was natui^y the more pr^essive 
elements among the Aryans that had profited most from contact 
with the Assyrians, and it was surely they in •^e main who acc^ted 
willingly the Assyrian designation for their cMef gods. The less 
progressive elements continued faithful to the older Daiva-gods of 
Indo-European antiquity, though the new Asura-religion they could 
not altogether ignore. Thus occurred the Deva-A5ura split among 
the Aryans. The Asura-worshippers predominated in Iran, and 
the Baiva-worshippers in India. But since magical power is in¬ 
dispensable in the making of a great god, some of the Deva-gods too, 
particularly Indra, came to be called Asura in India. 

I have tried above to present as briefly as possible the supporting 
historical arguments in defence of etymolc^cally connecting asura 
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with 'Assyria’. In dealing with other words of probable Assyro- 
Babylonian provenance I shall have to be still more brief. The 
Rg\*edic word nuina (a certain weight) has long been connected with 
Babylonian fnanu, and ntska with Babylonian niiku. In the same 
way may be connected khari with Babylonian kdnt, ndga (tin) with 
Sumerian na^, dra (metal) with Assyrian erUj and godkwfia with 
Semitic I nnist confess that of these words I feel quite 

confident only of godhuma, for in Iranian ganitma we have the 
indi^ensable intermediate form, which also su^ests the route by 
which the word travelled to India from the Semitic world. Of the 
other words I am profoundly distrustful, for in their case we haven’t 
the warrant of history that they were actually borrowed by the 
Indians from the Semites, There is a striking similarity between 
Red Indian potomac and Greek poiamos, both meaning 'river’, but 
there can be no question of borrowing here, because histoo' Imows 
of no contact between America and antique Greece. So the simi' 
larity^ between the Sanskrit and the Assyro-Babylonian words 
menrioned above may be purely accidental. Borrowing can be 
proved solely on the basis c/ cultural contact, as in the case of Iran 
and India, or on the basis of cultural continuity, as in the case of 
Mlycaenean and Akhaian Greece. European archaeolo^sts have 
fully demonstrated, particularly Ridgeway, that the weights and 
measures of the Micoan-Mycaenean age continued to be used un¬ 
changed also after the Aryan invasion—which means that the culture 
of pre-Aryan Greece was maintained on the whole even after the 
Aryan invasion of that country. Cannot our archaeologists decide 
in the same way whether the !M!ohenjo-daro civilization continued 
essentially unchanged even after the Aryan invasion of India? 
But that is by the way. What I was going to say is that, given the 
cultural relation between India and the Semitic world as it existed 
and still exists from the earliest times to the present age, such 
borrowings should not be surprisiog at all. The wholly inexplicable 
word hru^u occurring in the AtMrvaveda (I. 25. 2-3) has been 
explained by Victor Henri as a pioto-Semitic loan-word, namely 
*}Mru 4 u (J.A., 1897, pp. 511-516). The legend of the great deluge 
in the Satapatha-BrS^ana is perhaps the best-known instance of 
• Semitic infiuecce on Vedic India. The legend was known in India, 
a^arently, long before the age of the Satapatha-Brahmana, for 
'the peak on the Himalayas from which the ship slid down,’ men¬ 
tioned in *^6 Atharvaveda (XIX. 39. 8), clearly refers to this fiood- 
legend. The passage is: yatra navapraohraM^anam yatra himavaUt)^ 
Hra^: Most scholars are agreed toclay furtier that the cult of the 
seven Adityas is nothing but an Indianized version of the Babylonian 
cult of seven planets, as Oldenberg insisted. In the Biveni-jataka 
we have perhaps a direct reference to Babylonia, the Brahiol script 
is admitted to be derived from some Semitic script, and tie 
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name KJxaiosU is nothii^ but the Sanskritized form of the Aramaic 
word haroUtk ‘ to engraveIf we add to this India's enormous debt 
to Semitic culture in astronomy, perhaps dating from the Vedic 
times, it will, I am sure, no longer seem improbable that the words 
niana, niska, etc., were actually borrowed from the Semites. 

I shidl now discuss the influence of the pre-Aryan languages of 
India on Indo-Aryan. The first problem that faces us here is the 
lar^uage and civilization of the Mohenjo-daro people. On the 
whole, enlightened public opinion has come to the conclusion that the 
Wohenjodaro civilization ^ould be regarded as pre-Vedic and 
non-Aryan. Since the Vedic lan^age as we know it cannot be so 
old as the Mohenjo-daro civilization (circa 2500 B.C.), there is no 
other alternative but to admit that the Mcienjo-daro civilization 
was pre-Vedic. I repeat, that the Vedic lai^age cannot be so old, 
because every living language changes, and d^nges with a speed 
that can be approximately measured, as in the case of the English 
language—from Chaucer to Shakeroeare, from Shakespeare to 
Byron, and from Byron to Shaw. Tfie Old Persian inscriptions of 
the sixth century B.C. give us the earliest picture of a definitely 
datable Aryan language, and calculating back from this language it 
is possible to arrive at an approximate date for the language of the 
Avestan G&this, which is admittedly on the same stage of evolution 
as the language of the ^gveda. And the date thus readied hardly 
takes us beyond 1000 B.C.! Vedic culture is certainly older, but 
certainly not older by 1500 years. So it must be admitted that the 
Mohenjo-daro civilization was pre-Vedic. But it is another question 
whethCT this civilization was Aryan or non-Ary an. 

Hitherto in our discussion, we have tried at every step to 
strengthen the argument from language by suggestive data from 
cultural history—fully in the belief that this is the only true method 
of linguistic enquiry, In judging the Mohenjo-daro problem, how¬ 
ever, we shall have to do without any assistance from language. 
The data of cultural histop^ must be our only guide here. But such 
data do offer us suggestions we are looking for, We know that 
Paiupati was one of the gods worshipped by the Mohenjo-daro 
people, and this may seem to show that the Vedic civilization was 
continuous with the Mohenjo-daro civilization, si>ecially if we • 
remember that under the name Rudra, this god was worshipped by 
the Rgvedic Aryans. But the Rgvedic hymns depict the religion 
and culture of the priestly classes only. In popular religion Rudra’s 
position was altogether difierent, as we know already from the 
old^ Brahman as, which r^eatedly caution the sac^cer against 
inviting Rudra or pronouncing bis name. There can be no doubt 
that Rudra was a god of aversion to the Vedic Aryans, and the 
reason can only be tiat he was a god of the hostile aboriginals. The 
Satarudriya was evidwitly the outcome of fear felt by the Aryans 
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in pronouncing his name, and it is not without significance that the 
Mimamsists of a much later age pennitted even to non-Traivarnikas 
the worship of the dreaded god Rudxa. This, I think, is proof 
sufficient that the Vedic Aryans regarded Rudra as an alien god,— 
which is to say that the Rudra-worshipping Mohenjo-daro people 
were not Aryans. We mtist conclude, therefore, that they were 
the—or one of the—pre-A^an peoples of India. 

The hesitation I felt in formulating the last sentence was not 
unintentional, for we have abundant proof of the existence of at 
least two widely-spread ^eech-families in pre-Aryan India, namely 
the Austric and the Bravidian. To which of these two—or if to any 
one of them—the language of the Mohenjo-daro people belonged, 
cannot be decided mm certainty in the present state of our know¬ 
ledge. The likelihood, however, cannot be denied that the language 
of Mohenjo-daro should have belor^ed to one of these two speech- 
families. and perhaps it is possible to argue that one of these two 
has a better claim than the other to be regarded as the language of 
Mohenjo-daro. Bravidian is an isolated language-group in India, 
without any discoverable affinity with any language ou&ide: I say 
this downright, in spite of well-known attempts to prove the contrary, 
for the said attempts are absolutely unscientific and fantastic. But 
it is otherwise with Austric. Over a great part of south-east Asia 
the Austric speech in various forms is spoken today, and no part 
of India U without Austric speech-pockets, ^en Buni^askl, 
a dialect of extreme north-west, shows definite points of similarity 
with Austric. And yet Austric cannot be regarded as the original 
language of south-east Asia, for we have in Andamanese, surrounded 
on all sides by Austric and Bravidian idioms, a language that is 
neither Austric nor Bravidian—which may be therefore regarded 
as a descendant of the original language of Austronesia. 

It will now be possible, perhaps, to attempt an answer to the 
question raised above, viz, : which of the two pre-Aryan speech- 
families of India is older. It seems to me that the answer cannot 
but be in favour of Bravidian. Bravidian presents the picture of a 
receding and contracting speech-family, and there is nothing to 
suggest that it was ever transplanted from elsewhere to the soil in 
• which it now has its roots. Whereas Austric comes as a deluge, fills 
up the vacant spaces, overflows the land, and then passes out into 
the islands of the ocean. The'Uralic connections of Austric, stressed 
by Hevesy, cannot be brushed aside as altogether improbable. To 
ah appearance, the Bravidians were the Akhaians of pre-Aryan 
India, the Austrics its Dorians. It is difficiilt to imagine them in 
interchanged rdles. To assume that the Bravidians were the later 
invaders and the Austrics the earlier settled population of India, 
is to suggest that the Bravidians suddenly lost their power of loco¬ 
motion after reaching India, and that the Austrics started on their 
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career of couquest only after sustaining defeat at the hands of the 
Dravidiansl 

From these considerations it would certainly seem best to con¬ 
clude that the Ilravidians were the earlier of the two pre-Aryan races 
of India. And, considering the nature of theMohenjo-daro civilization 

with its advanced city-life, which was—and still is to a large extent_ 

unknown among the Austrics, we should further coucc<le, that it is 
they, and not the Aastrics or any other i>eoplo, who built up the 

S rehistoric Moheujo-daro civilization cf In^lia. This civilization 
ourished in the west until the advent of the Aryans, Imt: in the 
east it was destroyed earlier by the Austrics radiating from their 
original home, supposed to have been situated in Indo-China. 

There U a curious thing about the relation between Bra vidian 
and Indo-Aiyan, Rarely does the sound-system of one language 
deeply aSect that of another. But Bravidian has apparently 
influenced the Indo-Aryan sound-sjrstem in more ways than one. 
None of the Indo-European-dialects is so poor in spirants as Sanskrit, 
andlingui^cians of an earlier generation were misled by the example 
of Sanscrit into asserring, even for the original Indo-European, an 
almost spirantless sound-system. But spirants are far more natural 
in pronunciation than pure occlusives, since even a very little lea^ 
or very little more of energy than is just required in pronouncing 
a pure occlusive converts it into a spirant. All the other Indo- 
European dialects, including Iranian, possess a sufficient quota of 
^irants in their sound-systems, but Sanskrit is almost spirantless. 
This peculiarity of Sanskrit, strangely overlooked even by many 
modem linguisticians, re<^uires explanation. And the obvious 
explanation that suggests itself is the influence of I^avi^an, of 
which one of the diief characteristics is admittedly just this poverty 
of spirants. Bravidian influence should therefore be held responsible 
not only for the cerebral sounds of Indo-Aiyan, but also for its 
poverty of spii&nts, unless of course, putting the cart before 
horse as of old, we acquiesce in the unwarranted assumption that 
the consonant system described by Sanskrit grammarians can be 
accepted, practically without any modification, also for the original 
Indo-European. 




ONOMATOPOEIA IN PALI 
By Madhusudan Mai^ik 

Onomatopoeia or sound-imitation played an important rdle 
in tlie formative period of most languages. It is difficult to account 
for their origin, which may be due to the specific ejaculations from 
joy, bewilderment, hatred, etc. (cf. pooh-pooh theory), to reflex 
utterances after physicsal action (cf. ye-he-ho theory), to mysterious 
coincidence between sense and sound (cf. ding-dong theory), to 
imitations of certain objects in a certain way (cf, bow-wow theory). 

Noir6 has emphatically asserted that the origin of all words can 
be traced to the interjectional cries of primitive men. True that 
the origin of onoinatopoetic words can be traced to imitation of 
sounds or movements in nature, still they are never more than 
approximations to nature. Had there been any real correspondence 
between the sign and the thing symbolized, onomatopoetic words 
would have been the same in all langu^es of the world. The flowing 
sound of a river is indicated in Englifii by ^gurgling’, of which the 
Frendi form is 'glou-glon* and the Bengali expression‘kal-kal’. 
Neither do the phonetic changes exactly correspond with the natural 
sound. Despite the fact that onomatopoetic words are less subject 
to phonetic laws than conventional symbols, yet modifications 
intervene at times. These are liable to loose entirely their imitative 
values (cf- vulgar Latin PIpIo which was changed into pigeon in 
French), 

Reduplication is generally seen to be an accompanying factor^ 
yet it is not the only criterion of a single mode or category of egres¬ 
sion varyii^ between plurality, frequency, intensity and the hke. 

In ^e embryonic stage of the language onomatopoetic words, 
interjections, reduplicating symbols were in all likelfliood charac¬ 
terized by a multitude number. With the advance of civilization 
and culture, the dwindling of their number set in and in the modern 
advanc^ and analytical stage of civilization, no appreciable rdle 
is being enacted. WhAt happens is that the mutual relationship is 
being expre^ed by an accidental or casual connection. 

We are not in a position to obtain an accurate idea of these 
primitive sounds. Creation in the domain of language is conspicuous 
by its absence. As far as we can, to the best of our ability, do, is to 
postulate a phonetic system upon which depended the coinage of a 
parti ni iar word in question. The vocabulary of a child is often 
assigned as the breeding CTOund and convenient storehouse of 
lexicographical creation, ^e ^bild in spite of its vain sldll and. 
ingenuity to coin words succeeds in establishing the fact that the 
creations are no more than real acquirements. Herein lies the 
similarity or akinness of the sounds in different languages (cf. English 
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-cock-a-dcxjdle-do, French coqueiico, Greek kikeriki, Danish kykeliky 
to Ei^^ish quack-quack, i^endi cancan, Banish raprap), These 
imperfect r^resentations of natural cries are convenient to a child 
rather than to utter an altogether new sound. 

The Indo-Aryan languages in India are characterized by a ia^e 
number of onomatopoetic words in their vocabulary. This is 
probably due to the nou-Ar3^n influence especially the Anstric and 
the Bravidian lai^uagos, both of which display a variety of forms. 
The new Indo-Aryan languages show a remarkable projiiucjuity in 
this direction. Bengali as a new Indo-Aryan language shows such 
peculiar formations as have no apparent relation to the souiwl 
echoing the sense. 

The middle Indo-Aryan languages rq^resented by Pali aiul 
Prakrits came into intimate and close contact with a mimljcr ot 
non-Aryan races, As a necessary corollary echo-words and words? 
known as ‘defi’ came to be adopted in Pali. 

The peculiar feature of P§ji onomatopoetic words is that they 
cannot be traced to Sanskrit. They are of local or native origination. 
Although a complete list of these wor^ has not yet been compiled 
and systematically studied, yet from stray references in Buddhistic 
literature we cannot undermine their influence. 

Onomatopoetic words fell under various groups, according to 
the different modes of treatment. They may be clashed as 
follows:— 

(i) As objects, (2] As indicating animals supposed to utter 
them, (3) As Noiuis, (4) As Verbs, and (5) As Inter¬ 
jections. 

(i) As Objects— Kakaca, a saw (probably from the sound of 
sawi^ a tree: Skt. Krakaca); kttikinika. a small bell (from the sound 
particle kim); dindinta, a musical instrument, a small drum (Skt. 
din<Jima, cf. also dundubhi); dunduhhi, a kettle-drum (cf. duddabha). 

(2j As indicatii^ animals supposed to utter tiem—a 
crow (from its very .utterance of the sound kS k 4 , Skt. kSka, a crow) \ 
kdkola or kikoja, a raven specially in its quality as bird of prey, 
feeding on carrion (cf. Skt. kdkola, a raven); kiki, a kind of bird 
(after the sound of the bird, cf. Skt. kfka-vaku, a cock); kukkuia - 
a hen (cf. Skt. kukkuta, Bat. cucurio, Ger. kikeriki); kcha, a wolf 
(from a peculiar sound the animal is supposed to make, not identical 
with koka, a cuckoo); kokila, a cuckoo (d. Skt. koka, a kind of goose 
also cuckoo with kokila as its derivative, cf. also Gr. kokkux, Lat. 
cuculus, Eng- cuckoo, Brav, kyil); fivam^vaka. a kind of bird akin 
to pheasant, distinguished by a peculiar note which it strikes and 
corresponds, to our surprise, to sounds allied to jivam-jiva (cf. 
Jama phrase jjvanjivenagacchai, jiva'fijivena dtthai); susuka, alH- 
.gator, also sound made by a young peacock; kuJiku, noise made by 
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a jadcal (cf. Mfir&thi huki, hukki tiuka ‘cry of jackal*, Beng. kukka 
hua, Hindi hukuka'crying, sobbing'). 

(3) As Nouns— kalakala. a confused noise, tke fiowii^ sound of a 

river (cf. Beng. kal kal); koldkala, uproar, tumult (cf. Beng. koli- 
hala); daddara, a giindi^ sound (cf. Skt. dardara, Beng. d^-dar); 
daddahka, a thud, indistinct noise (from the falling of a large fruit); 
mammana, stuttering, stammering (cf. Skt. murmuia and murmurs, 
Lat. murmur, cf. also babbhara]; mUakkha (mleccha) a barbarian, 
foreigner, an outcast, a hillman (probably from the strat^e sound 
of a foreigner, a variant milakkhu also occurs); munnufa, burning 
chaff, hot ashes, crackling fire (cf. Skt. munnur, lit. rustling, crackling, 
cf. also hat. murmur, Eng. murmur, Gr. marmxuro ‘to rustle', 0 ^. 
muimiuOn and murmuefiu, Ger. munneln); murumura, grinding 
sound (from the crackling sound of the tee^ when biting bones, 
sound root ymr); babbhara, certain brisk sounds (a reduplicated 
fonnatiou of bh^a-bhara which is ultimately contracted into 
babbhara, cf. also sara-sara, Beng. bhad*bha 4 i M&rAtbibhara-bhara); 
sassara, rustling of a snake through the bu^es or along the ground 
(a contracted form of sara-sara); hald-hala, a kind of deadly poison, 
uproar, tumult (cf. Beng. halihal); huhunka, uttering hu^ hutp, 
i.e. rough sound (generally spoken of a Brahmin proud of his caste, 
cf. Skt. Om ); surusuru, Gogerly 'sucking up food^, Childers, 'a word 
imitative 0^ the sound made when cutty or rice is eaten hastily'. 
(In SutUx-Nifidta it represents the drinking of milk); capucapu, 
smacking the lips, grunting at stool (cf. Bei^. chap-chap); ghuru- 
ghwu, snoring like a pig, a crunching sound in eating raw flesh (d. 
murumuru); khala-khala, noisy sound, chattering, translator of 
Vinaya Texts ‘ harsh tones' (cf. Skt. khata-khatiya' to spring or issue 
forth with a noise', kha^kha^ 'fuss, bother, altercation, 

cf. also Beng. khat-khat'). 

(4) As Verbs— tdcci^yati, to hiss (cf. Beng. cit-ct{, a syncopated 
form cl ddtiyati); tatatat&yati, to siiake, rattle, make sound like 
U’f-tat, sp^en of a person when enrag^ or in futy or fren2y, to 
gnnd or gnash one's teeth, cf. also dca^yati); bifibifskd, to tittle- 
tattle (cf. Beng. bi 4 -bi 4 ); kiftakinayaii, nngs (cf. also kinikinayati); 
gaggardyaii, gurgles (from Skt. gargara); gJturwhurdyaH, riaores 

ghuia^ur&yate); titiHndyaii, groans, u^ ;g<u^alayiUi, trickles 
(d. Beng- ga( 3 -gad); dhamadhamayoH, roars, hums; daddahhdyati, 
crackles. 

(5) As Exdamation— amma, child larguage (Skt. amba, d. 
Gr. flmmfl 'mother', Oisl. amnifi 'granny', 01 ^. axnma 'mummy', 
also Lat. amita 'father's sister' and amare'to love', Fr. amour 'love'); 
ahaha, exdamation of astonishment and excitement (cf. Skt. lalatta, 
Gr. Ided, Lat. lallo, Eng. lull, Ger. lallen, Agr. hola, cf. also re. its 
shortened or abbreviated form); st*. sound of scarir^ away nndesired 
elements, usually repeated 'su su’, hissii^ of a snake (d. susuka). 
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OF DHVANI 


By K. Krishnamoorthy 

At about the beginning of the ninth centur>' A.l>., several 
schools of literary criticism prevailed in Kashmir, and in Ananda- 
vardhana's Dkvanyaloka we see an attempt made for the first time 
to set forth a theory of poetry assimilating all the essentials fovuid 
in the various schools, and at the same time presenting a new explana¬ 
tion of oH the problems. Already, by tlie time of Anandavardhana, 
a theop' of Suggestion regardit^ literature had been current for 
some time in literary aides, in however vague a form, and it was 
being ridiculed by orthodox critics.^ It was as a spokesman and 
foremost representative of this new school of thought that Ananda¬ 
vardhana wrote his Dhvanydloka. Being a typical product of that 
age of polemics, the Dhvanydloka was written in a highly contentious 
and argumentative style. Though in one sense, the Dhvanydloka 
is an eclectic work, it does not go the whole hog with any of the 
earlier theories. It presupposes the modus operandi of Rasa taught 
by Bharata and adopts his very terminology but at the same time 
it considers Rasa only in relation to Guna, Alaiikara, Do$a and 
other rhetorical concepts. It implicitly borrows the scheme of 
Alankdras as tai^ht by Bh&maha and Udbha^a, recognizes that 
they are beautifying elements in poetry, but introduces one condition 
—that they should be in harmony with Rasa. Similarly, the 
concept of Gunas, RiH, VftH and SanghafanS are referred to and 
accepted subject to the condition of assistii^ Rasa-^vani. The 
linguistic andysis of grammarians and logicians is adopted, only 
to be modified so as to suit the uniqueness of poetry, Other schools 
of thought too come in only for review. Thus, in its very nature, 
the Dkvattydloka could not satisfy completely the sentiments of any 
single school of thought or discipline of rhetoric, excepting a section 
of literary connoisseurs (Sak^dayas)* Aiid instead of stopping. 
the controversy about literary theories once and for all time, it gave 
a fresh impetus for further discussion with a greater zest. Com¬ 
mentators on Bhaiata's Ndfya-idstra, like Bhatta NSyaka, wrote 
elaborate books • to disprove Anandavardhana's theory that Rasa 

^ For aa elaboration of this pout sm my article: ' Genoa of the Theory of 
X>hvani'. ^ the Bhandarkar Oriental Research InetiMe, 194 $. 

* C/. tv jw \ —Dkvany^ka, L d. 

..vivwrVTVTvKt awft vwwf afvvrftjft 1 thereon. 

> Cy*. The Hrdayadarpana. 
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is always suggested; followers of ortliodox disciplines of rtetoric 
like PratiharendurSja tried their best to defend their system by 
bringic^ Dhvani under one or another %ure of speech. Logicians 
like Jayanta Bhato and Mahimabhatta too joined in the attack 
against the DAyd«i-theo^ and the latter wrote a long polemical 
treatise with the only object of demolishing the doctrine ctf Dhvani. 
In^^endent writers like Kuntaka sought to exhibit greater origi¬ 
nality than Anandavardhanaby offeri:^ new explanations of Dhvani. 
There arose text-book writers like Viivan&tha and JagannAtha who 
took objection to points of detail in the Dhvanyaloka. That even 
such an implicit follower of Anandavaidhana as Mamma’U thought 
it better to avoid the very mention of Dhvani in his definition of 
poetry is clear enough to show how this controversy had done consi¬ 
derable damage to Qie theory of Dhvani as formulated by Acanda- 
vardhana and elaborated by Abhinavagupta. In this article, it is 
attempted to give an account of the various criticisais levelled 
against the DkvanySloka\ a consideration of the VyakHviveka and 
the Hrdayadarfana, however, is omitted here since these have 
received exclusive and exhaustive treatment by the present writer 
elsewhere.^ 

All that has come down to us of the controversies about Dhvani 
prior to the composition of the Dhvanydloka, is a single stray verse 

? [uoted in the D\vanySloka itself. As to the fact that it comes 
rom the pen of a poet called Manoratha, contemporaneous wi^ 
Anandavardhana himself,* we have Abhinavagupta's clear testimony 
in the Locana. The verse abounds in biting sarcasm. It states : 

'A poem which contains nothii^ of a deligh^ul kind, which 
does not have figures of ^ecb, not even the merit of glittering 
expression, and which is totally devoid of else but 

an ignoramus can praise such a poem as possess!^ Dhvani} And 
one IS at a loss to imagine what reply he would give wh^ a sharp- 
witted man puts him a straight question about the nature of Dhvani 
itself-'* 


A Vidt\ (i) 'Mahixoablutta’a strictures against the theory of Th« Half- 

Yearh o/tht Mysore Universi^, Much, 1949. 

’Bhatt* N&yaka'a theory of Asm and censore of Dhvani aa reviewed hy 
Abhinavagupta', Tha Journal of the Univeraify of Bombay. September, 294S. 

s For a discussion about Manoratha, vide my article. 'Anandavaidhana, his 
date and works/ Indian Nislorioal Quarterly, VoK X 20 V, Nos. 3-4. 

• Viz.: afwfffhi fnwt 

ftr flirfinrr rr i ~~Dhv., pp. 26-7. 

(The abbreviated form Dhv. has been used to stand for the Dkoanyaioka. 
Page references are to the Kashi Sanskrit Series Hdn., 1940.) 
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According to Manoratlia, then, the idea of Dhvani is nothing 
but nonsense bom in the perverted minds of some ignoramuses. 
He is of opinion that whatever beauty there can be in a poem comes 
under one or another kind of the wdl-known figures of speech and 
that it is idle to claim any new kind of poetic charm for pieces lacking 
in alankSras. Tlie v«7« gives striking expression to all the contempt 
and scorn characteristic of a contemporary traditionalist towards 
a new-faugled notion. 

If Manoratha's verse indicates the boundless coiiU*ni]>t of a 
senior contoniporary of Si;andavardhana towards the iJhvniu 
theory, Jayaiitabhatta’s summary criticism of it in his Nyayunut^jtirl 
manifests the same attitude shared by a younger contomijorary, 
Jayantabhatta was a reputed logician of Kashmir who composed 
an elaborate treatise on the tenets of the Nydya System ana who 
endeavour^ to repudiate the views of other systems which did not 
agree with the tenets of Nydya. He thinks that the newly preached 
wory oi Dhvani does deserve any serious notice at all. He 
laughs at the very idea that poets, of all persons, should propose 
solutions to problems concerning words an^ their import, problems 
that have elud^ satisfactory solution even at the hands of the most 
learned of logiciatis.^ He ridicules inandavardhana as a Sai^iiafh- 
many a, a man who makes a pretence for scholarship which he does 
not possess. He notes the first two instances of Vasiu^Dhvani 
cited by Anandavardhana,* and contents himself with the remark 
that the fact can be explained more satisfactorily by regardir^ the 
sO'Called su^ested meaning as being conveyed by the primary 
fun^on of words with the assistance of other framdtuu, particularly 
anurndna or inference.* Jayantabbaft^'s criticism has been hedged 
in between his refutation of the two views of Mlmdrhsahas lhat 

1 Cf. enfr ^ I 

Also: impwnr ifrw 

ei ^ a i« f 

^—NyayamaAjari, p. 45 Sanskrii SfrUi). 

• ini nUiwt ‘ m w fta ' 1 

— NyJfytimaAjari. p. 45 {Kasht Sanskrit Ssrits). 
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Arihapatii implication) and Abhava (Non-apprehension) should be 
regarded as independent pramdnas or instruments of valid knowledge. 
In Jayantabiiat|a's view, Dhvani occupies almost the same place 
as that of ArthdpatH and, therefore, the criticisms levelled ^inst 
the latter, will, in his opinion, apply mutoHs mutandis in regid to 
Dhvani too. Just as Arthafaiti is shown to be notbirg more than 
a kind of inference, Dkvarn also will be another kind of inference 
only. He kills two birds with one stone by positing that words 
widi their well-known functions are enough to explain all meanii^, 
got through some pramana or another. Variety in meaning is 
due, in oriier words, to the variety of the pramdnas that assist in 
the grasp of the meaning, not to the variety of functions [vydpara) 
of a word. It will be seen that Ja3^nta criticizes the theory of 
Dhvani only incidentally, in the course of his attack on the BM^a 
school of MiTngmgg What interests us, however, is the low opinion 
he has about the capacity of poets like Anandavardhana to speak 
with authority on such abstruse subjects as the import of words. 

The next critic of the Dhvanydioka who deserves to be noticed 
here is Pratihkra-Indurftja, the writer of a commentary called 
Laghu-vrlti on Udbha^a's Kdvydktnkarasdrasangraha. Though but 
a commentator, and though Udbhata’s work contains absolutely 
no reference to Dhvani, Pratlhira-Indurfija goes off at a tangent to 

E rove at considerable length how the newly-preached theory of 
>kvani can be explained in terms of the aUnkaras themselves. 
Whether this Pratlhara-Induraja is identical with Bhatta-Induiaja, 
the preceptor of Abhinavagupta, is still a mooted point amongst 
schohu:s.‘ There is no doubt that they should have lived about 
the same time; but in view of the fact that Abhinavagupta'a preceptor 
was an adherent of the Dhvanuthtoiy whereas Pratlharenduraja 
was its opponent, it would appear that tiie two were distinct persons. 
Pratiharenduraja, though he professes to e^lain Udbhata’s text, 
is seen very often to hold independent views. Thus, while Udbhata 
regards Rasa as only an alankara,* Tnduraja emphatically quotes 
wi^ approval a stanza which states that Rasa is tlie soul of poetry,* 
And in opposition to Udbhata's view that Gunas and Alankdras are 
almost on a par,* Indurija believes with V&mana that Cunas are 

1 C/. Dr. S. K. De, MM, P. V. Kane end N- D. Banhatti. editor of Udbhata'# 
work in the BemJay Sanskn'i . 

* For details, see m; artide: ' Aoandevardhana'a treatmeot of AiaAAira m 
rdatioo to DfivaniIndian CuUure, Vol, KIV, No. 4* 

• WxrfVfiit I 

WTvrfbrt mwrww I 

^LaghuvrUioa^iKSvyaioiikdraSai^aka {Bombay Sanskrit Ssrits), p- 83. 
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—RuyyaJea’s Aianhdrasarvasva. p. 7 (K. M. Edn.). 
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more intriiisic to poetry than Alankdras} So there is nothing 
surprising in Induiaja's attempt to bring all the important varieties 
of uhvani under figures of speech. 

Induraja allu<& to a scheme of classification of Dhvani, which 
is sli^tly Afferent from Anandavardhana's but which includes all 
the varieties mentioned by the latter. Induraja's scheme consisting 
of twenty varieties is as follows:— 


Dhvani 




ArihaiaMi 


z. 


2. Vastu 

nirmita 


Alat 


VivajlfAiia. 5. Avtve/tftta- 
vicya (e) v 3 ^ (i) 


Ti.. 


3. SwiaJ^ 
sami)u» 


4. 


\kdra Ras^{viwik^Ui^cya) (6) 


9. 5 vateA* zo. 

^MVI 




mmifd 


nirmitA 


Viy/aSt^. 3. Avivakpic^ 
vdeyA (i) viffya (ii] 


6 . 


7. 


nirmia 


These ten varieties are further said to be two-fold, i.e. ia pada 
and vSkya and hence the total number is twenty. The four broad 
varieties of vivakfita^vSt^a, (marked (d), (6), (c) and («f) in the above 
table) are said to come under the figure « spe^ Patytyokia. The 
two main varieties of avivak^ta-vdcya (marked (i) and (ii) in the 
table) are brought under the figure aprasUUa-^aietmsd} Thus 
taking the very instances of Dhvani cited by Anandavardhana,* 
Induraja remarks that they ate subsumed under one of these two 
alai^Sras, or some other alankara like Rasavad, Preyas, Urjasvin, 
VddUa, Niiariand and iUsa.. What strikes us most while reading 
Indui&ja is the fact that he accepts the principle of Dhvani and 

J La^hwrt^, p. 82. 

* mwn ftwfvnftif^nrrrw^r: i v 1 

! ~~op. eH.. p. 91. 

• Cf. Dhv., p. 235, pp. 1^-8, p. 361. p. 137, p. 246. p. 175 with Laehuvrtti, 
pp. 85-92. 
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even its divisions while trying to point out that the beauty of the 
instances of Dhvani is due to the presence of one alankdra or another. 
It is indeed a very strange position that Induraja has taken up. 
Very often he indulges in what look like self-contradictions. He 
believes that Rasa is soul of poetry, its body being iahda and 
artha. He also knows that being the soul, is ala'^drya (what 
is ornamented) and not an alankara (an ornament).' Yet he has 
no hesitation in regarding Rasavad as an alankara. His attitude 
towards Dhvani also is analogous to his uncertain attitude towards 
Rasa. Induraja is concerned more with showing that Udbha^a's 
work is not epen to the charge of omission, than with disproving 
the theory of Dhvani as explained by Anandavardhana. Thus 
Pratihara Indur&j a’s remarks have for us only a historical importance. 
No wonder he found no followers in subsequent writers. 

To the same period also belongs the Daiarupdka, a work on 
Dramaturgy by Dhanafijaya, Dhanika, who was not much sepa¬ 
rated from Dhacanjaya in point of time, has written a learned 
commentary called Avaloka on the Daiarupaka. He also seems to 
have written an independent treatise on poetry called K&vya-nirnaya, 
from which he frequently quotes. Though expressly a work on 
dramaturgy, the Daiarupa^ touches upon the problem of Rasa 
which is common to bo^ drama and poetry. Dhanaiiaya, in his 
exposition of Rasa follows Bharata in the main and his position 
that Rasa is aesthetic pleasure enjoyed only by the spectator and 
that it cannot be said to exist in the hero or the actor closely resembles 
the view of Bha^a N&yaka.* He also follows Bhaffa N&y^a in 
holding that the vibhdvas, etc., ahed their individual associations 
and get universalized in literature.* Only Bhatta Niyaka's ex- 
presMOT, Bkoga, is replaced by the word svada in Dhanafijaya'a ex¬ 
planation of the nature of Rasa.* Dhananjaya thus may be said 
to be a follower of Bha^ta Ndyaka in his interpretation of Bharata. 
But like Bhatta Ndyal^, Bhanafijaya does not disprove Ananda- 
vardhana's theory. Bhanika, however, tries to supply this omission 
on the part of Bhanafijaya, At considerable leh^ he sums up 
the position of Anandavardhana and then refutes it. Bhanika 
states clearly that the relation of poetry to Rasa is one of bhdvya- 
bhdvaka-bhava and not vyangya-vyahjaka-bhava.^ He works out 


» Cf. Laghuvrui. p. 83- . r. t ^ 

* Cf. The DaianpaM (published by the Gujersti Prmtmg Preaj, Bombay), 
IV. 37 - 39 . 

* IT ^ ^ t — Ihid., IV- 41. 

* Cf.. Ibid., IV. 43-45. 

6 ^ If ^ WIJWWWTW: I fii 1 WT« f% 

—The DaiarUpakaa/aloka, p. 15$. 
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the implications of Bhatta N^yaka’s remarks. Vyanjand is said 
to be a supernumerary vyapdra since the stkdyihhdvus in a poem are 
not su^ested but only signified. Dhanika is of opimon that 
TStparya or purport which plays a part in ordinary statements, also 
plays a similar part in statements of poetry. Following Bhatta 
Niyaka, Dhanika tries to show how the “Mimimsd concept of Bkd- 
vand can be made to apply to literature also. In every sentence, 
the predicate is the most important element as conveying the main 
intention of the ^eaker. The verb may be e;q)ressed in a sentence 
(as in gSih ahhySja) or it may be left to be understood by the Ri)eaker 
(as in dvSram dvdram). Even in such instances as the latter where 
the verb is unexpressed, the meaning is understood because of the 
i 5 tparya 4 akli or purport. In the same way the mai n thing [Kdrya) 
to be communicated in a poetic statement is aesthetic pleasure 
{svdnanday And pleasure we know, can be communicated only 
through the medium of RaiySdi$. These Ratyddis may be expressed 
in so many words (as in PHiyai navodkd pHyS) or they may be 
left unexpressed. ;^ven when they are left unexpressed, the ex- 


or non-veoicj is tinya or preoication, wnetaer expressed explicitly 
or not» so also the final diilt (pdkydrika) of every poetic utterance is 
Ratyddis as heightened by v%bhdvas, etc. (i.e. East*). And in view 
of the puroose of poetry, the vihhdvas, etc., may be looked upon as 
correspondiag to padSrihas (or meanings of inividual words). In 


is no independent iabda-vydpdra such as vyanjand. He feels that 
this explanation will also ^ow why only sa^dayas can enjoy poetry 
and why Abhidhd and Lak$cs^d also enter into relation^^ with 
poetry. Since Bhdvakatva is an essential element in poetry, only 
Sah/'dayas who can recognize it can enjoy Easti. And since Rasa 
(which is Bhdvya) corresponds to vdkydrtha or Tdipary a, it can be 
understood only through the medium of paddrthas ^hich are either 
primary or secondaiy). Dhanika's explanation, then, can be summed 
up as follows:— 


AhkidMa az luk^atfa PadSrtha j TSkp<oy<t IVdfySrtka 


Oidin&ry 

sentences 


Abhidhd or LaMaitS 


RaiySdi Bhdvakatw 


Where^ Anandav^dhana. thinks that in a sentence Ihe scope 
of each vydpSra, Abhidhd, Laksand, and Tdtparya ceases as soon 
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as their meanings are signihed, Bhanika holds that their scope does 
not cease. In other words, through Tdtpary a, Abkidhd or Laksand 
itself functions till the vakydrtka is understood, Bhauika says that 
there is nothii^ whi^ can restrict the unlimited scope of Tatparya. 
Thus in the instance Bhrama Dharmika, etc.,^ Aimndavardhana 
thinks that Abhidkd ceases as soon as the meaning of Vidhi (i.e. 
'freely do wander') is denoted and it is powerless to denote the 
meaiur^ of Ni^edka (i.e. 'do not venture to come'). But Bhanika 
says that since die intention {vivak^d or tdtparya) of the speaker is 
ni^ed^, abkidhd itself is powerful enough to denote that meaning 
too,* 

Thus it will be seen that Dbanika was an implicit follower of 
Bhatta N&y^ca who tried to demonstrate the needlessness of ac- 
ceptuig vyahjand as a third vydpdra. He, too, asserts categorically 
the all-important nature of Rasa in poetry and takes objection only 
to its explanation in terms of Dhvam. Ingenious as his explanation 
of Tdtparya was, still it could not enlist the support of any great 
writer in the history of Sanskrit poetics- We find echoes of this 
view, however, in the voluminous work Sfikgdra’prakdia of Bhoja * 
in ^radatauaya's Bhdva-prakS^a* and in Kum&rasv&min’s Ratnd- 
pana, a commentary on the Pratdparudra^Ya^obhufana.^ 

Next we may pass on to Kuntaka, the author of the Vakrokti^ 
jivila. Kuntaka’s place is unique in. the hist<^ of Sanskrit Poetics. 
Perhaps a younger contemporary of Abhinavagupta, Kuntaka 
knew the theory of Dhvani and was not entirely dissatisfied with it. 
Endowed as he was with a refined taste for poetry and a sound 
sense of values, he found that Anandavardhanas analysis of Dhvani, 
as well as elaboration of Rasa-awifya was perfectly justified. But he 
was not prepared to go the whole hog with Anandavatdhana when 
it came to a summary rejection of all alankdras, so ably e3cpoun<^ 
by the ancients, as of Uttle or no importance. He could not bring 
himself to say, as Anandavardhana had said, that all the andent 
writers on Alafikfiu'a had entirely missed the truth about poetry. 
Kuntaka knew, at the same time, that the restricted appUcatioa 
of particular figures, or Gums or could never do justice to all 
the manifold distances of poetry. He therefore wanted to^ de¬ 
monstrate a new universal principle of poetry capable of the widest 
application. According to Kuntaka, Dhvani in itself could not be 


» See Dhv.. p. st. 

9 Stt Daiarapakivaloka. pp. 149-159. 

> Cf. Dr. V. Raghavan, Sr^J« Prakita, Vol. I, pt. i, p. 170. 

* «4ii>41 If 1 11 H wH' I 

—p. 150 {Gafikwar OritnUU Seriu). 

» Cf. T^ie Ratnapana, pp. 33-33 [BSlamanorama Sanskrit Ssr*$s). 
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an adejjuate e^lanation of poetry since it invariably had to take 
tile assistance of the other elements. Taking his cue from Bbtoaha 
and Dan^in, who had referred to the wide principle of VakrokH or 
Aiiiayokti as underlying all figures of speech, Kuntaka tried to give 
it even a wider si^ficance by bringing under its fold even the 
principles of Dkvani and Rasa-aucitya. He is not a slavish follower 
of either the ancient al<mkara~schQo\ or the new Dhvani’sc^ool : at 
the same time he is also not an unsparing critic of either s^ool. 
Kuntaka, therefore, may be regarded as au eclectic writer who in¬ 
corporates into his work the merits of both the schools. But whereas 
his criticism of tlie ancients is more pointed and frequent,^ it may 
be said that he hardly criticizes the Dhvani-thtory and he is second 
to none in his admiration for JLnandavardhana since he alw'ays 
quotes from the latter with approval.^ Kuntaka brought to bear 
on his study, a taste for poetry and a gift of sharing his delict with 
the readers which is indeed unrivalled in the range of Sanskrit 
writers. His insight into literature is surprisingly keen and be has 
the very rare capacity of analyzing things and, after a searching 
examination of every element, laying his finger precisely on the 
points which give rise to pleasure. Kuntaka’s eclecticism is very 
well instanced in his description of the best road to poetry (the 
Sukumdramarga). But at the same time it reads more like a 
commentary on the Dkvani-thtory rather than a criticism of it:— 

*The high road of poetry along which have trodden the greatest 
of poets is one where words and meanings acc^ulre ever new shades 
as a result of the fresh genius of the poet; which is embellished but 
little by figures and where excellences are not strained; where the 
skill and ^rt of the poet are made invisible by the abundance of 
feelings and natural descriptions which brings aesthetic delight to 
the minds of men of taste: where the identity of parts is lost in the 
enjoyment of the whole; which is comparable only to the ingeaiious 
creation of Brahman in point of variety and beauty, and where, 
whate%^r the poetic effect, everythii^ is the result of the poet's 
genius. ’ • 

Here Kuntaka is almost summariziiig Anandavardhana's posi¬ 
tion. Kuntaka's Vakrokti-fiviia r^resents not so much a new 
theory of kdvya but an attempt at bringing all the specific concep¬ 
tions of Alankdra, Guna, Rui. Rasa and Dhvani under a more general 
principle. VakrokH is this general principle and according to 
Kuntaka, it is the essence of poetry. By vakrokH he understands 
the peculiarity capable of producmg extraordinary charm. VakrokU 


1 CA, pp. irs, 134,129, 216, etc., Vakrokafivita (2iid Edn). 
a C/., pp. 133, 75-76, 42-44, MI, etc., ibid. 

* Vakrokiijivita, 1 . 25-29. 
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is tliat special activity of the poet (Kavi-vyapara) which deviates 
from the ordinary mode of linguistic us^e and as a result of which 
both sounds and senses are invested with unique beauty so as to 
give aesthetic delight to the sahtdayas. Thus in poetry, from the 
standpoint of the poet, it is vakra-vydpdra whicE matters mort; 
from the standpoint of the reader it is vdkrata or vaicitrya (or viccMtH 
or canuUkdra or Parispanda) that is significant. Beauty in poetry 
is due to the poet's extraordinary function. Having thus stated 
his position in generd terms Kuntaka proceeds to analyze the various 
types of Vakrokti or ttkii-u^icitrya. He distinguishes six varieties 
of vahraid in kavi’\^Spdra: —(i) Varna-vinyd^A, (z) padapUrvSrdJui, 
(3) Praiyaya, (4) Vd%ya, (5) Prakdrana and (6) Prabandha} All 
alai^karai are brought under the first or the 4th variety, viz., vdkya- 
vakraid. Mddhurya, ojas, etc., arc said to be of vakratd or 

vaicitrya contributine; to particular May gas or styles. It will be 
seen that the other four varieties of vakratd as also some varieties 
of vdkya^vakratd do not relate either to Alankdras or Gui^s or RUis. 
They all include only the various aspects of Dhvani. Dhyani hx 
general is identified with Vaicitrya its^.* The major classification 
of Dhvani into three varieties viz,, Vastu, AUinkdra and is 
implicitly accepted by Kuntaka.® Even iabdaiaktuwula-dkvani, a 
variety based on a different classification, is explicitly brought under 
parydya-vakraid, a sub-class of pada-pUrvdraha-vakratd* Md the 
very instances cited by Anandavardhana are quoted.* Similarly 
arthdntara-saiikrarnita-vd^a-dhvani is brought under Rudhuvakratd, 
another sub-class of paM-pdrvSrdka-vakratd.* Rasa is said to be 
at the root of all Vakrokti and its particular manifestation in relation 
to pada, vikya, prakarana and prabandha, etc,, is considered under 
either the sub-classes of pada-pUrvardha-vakraid such as viie^ana- 
vakratd. sarhvfH-vakratd, vftH-vakraid and bkdva’vakratd or under 
independent major varieties of vakratd such as praharana^vakraid, 


1 VakrokHjtvtia, 1 . iS-21. 

» C/ sffrtimniT erwniw i 

vfttfKnw i —yakrohHjivita. I. 40, 

Also: ' rfreww 1 — Jbti., p. 56. 

C/. Aaaadavsidlisaa’s i«mark etc., DH. I. 4 « 

* Cf. p^. 134,187. 207, etc. For details, vidi Pr. S. K, De'a IfUfoducii^ to ikt 
Vakrohi^v%ia, p, sv. 

* Seep. 95, op.cU. 

* Vis. wsrenr and 

■ ei:—Viis UhvanyShka. p. 288 ff. 

* See p. $6, Abo Bi, lb's InitoditcHon, p. xli?. 
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vakya-vakratd and prabandJia-vakraia} And in the third diapter 
Kuutaka illustrates aiankdradhvani under vakya-vakratd. 
Anandavardhana's atyai\ia-Hraskfta-vdcya-dhvani (or laksana-mula- 
dkvani) is brought under upacara-vakrata, a. sub-class of pada~ 
purvdrdka-vakratd. 

Kuntalca is also of opinion that can never be deemed as 
aUink&ras in their restricted sense but only as alaAkdyya. Hence 
he criticizes the definitions of Rasavad-alankira, given by Bh&maha, 
Udbhata^ But Kuntaka also uses the word alankdra 
with a vety wide connotation, as synonymous with Vakrokti itself.* 
It is in this wide sense only that Rasa might be regarded as aUHkdra. 

All these facts prove that Kuntaka was fully alive to the 
importance of Rasa* and the doctrine of Dkvam as preached by 
Anandavardhana and that he was more opposed to the narrow view 
of ala^aras held by the ancient writers tlian to the main principles 
of the Dhvani theory. It is only the esroression Vakrokti which he 
borrows from the ancients in its general sense; and even then, he 
invests it with more significance than the ancients had done. 
Znntaka's idea of alaUkdra is poles apart from the narrow idea of the 
ancients. Such being the case, the flowing statement of Dr, De will 
have to be regarded as inaccurate. ' Thus in the figure Rasavai, which 
was recognized by Old Poetics (Bh&maha, iii. 6; Ba^d^^f u. 280 f.) 
and which helped to smuggle in, as it were, the idea of rasa into their 
systems, the moods and reelings are roused not for their own sake 
but only to adorn the expressed thought. KuTUaka substantially 


^ Cf. p. Z05 ft. ftad p. Z32. 

V1WWTC vt 

iTnm?iw 

Com.: [—p. 133.) Cf. 

abo KirikSs, 4-21. Ch. IV and the aniwa-4loka on IV. 4., viz., 

I ^¥^3 fli \ 

fitK- SiJW W VlimVI^Tf^Ti I 

• Cf. VakrokHpvita, HI. 10 and VrtH thereon (pp. 156 ff.}. 

• (— nwr^fr) 1 

1 — VakroJtHpvtia, I. 10. 

• Cf. eI I 

a I ■ V i 

«Tr»t ▼tfii I —/Wd., III. 6-7. 
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follows this tradition although in the meantime the Dhvanikdra and 
Znandavardhana had already worked out the importance of Rasa and 
indicated its position as an essential element of poetry} (Italics ours.) 
Kuntaka does not follow tlie ancient tradition; lie follows Ananda- 
vardliana's tradition in the main in spite of minor differences- 

But we are concerned here more about Knntaka's attitude 
towards Dhvani. Here again Kuntaka's position has been frequently 
misrepresented. Dr. Harichand Sastri states^ that the system of 
vakroRU, as pTO])onnded by Kuntaka, is also known as the system 
of Bkakti. Dr. S. X. I)e who thinl» this statement to be inaccurate, 
himself writes ‘The Vakrokti’jfvita’kdra, therefore, may be classed 
(together with Bh&maha, Bandin, Udbhafa, and Vimana) among 
those who hold (according to the cLassihcation of the Dhvaoiklira 
and Anandavardhana) that Dkvani or suggestion is Bkdkta; or 
in other words, among those who maintain that the su^ested 


i Iniroiuetion to the VakrofO^Mta, pp. xxvi-xxvE (i»t E 4 a.). 

Dr. "Ot has reviMd his iUtement in th« second ^tica ns follows: * Kuntaka 
substuttUUy follows this tradition, but as in the meantime the Dhvamkira and 
Anan^vardhaca bad already worM out the importance of Rase and Indicated its 
pontioa as an essendal element in poetry, he had to astign to rasa a definite place in 
his system, and could no longer regard the rasavat eto. as convenient fibres of 
tpee^ in which the rasas eowd be included.* (p. uoivii) Even in this modified 
form, the critiomi stands that Kuataka dm ftet snhstantisby follow the tradition of 
Bhfimaba and Lan^. Agam* it is not wholly true that it wu because of Antnda- 
vardhana's inBuence that Kuntaka was forced to deviate from the earlier traditioa 
and give greater recognition to the importance of rasas in poetry. For, in that case, 
he would never have set aside so nonchalantly Anandavardhaoa's own dictum, vis., 

WTWT^wWTT g 1 

wrt ^ aftri 11 

^{DhvanySieka. 11.5, quoted and refuted at length in the VakrohtiiiviU.y. 163 £). a 
fset which is noted ^ Dr. De himsdf. [Vide'. . . nor could we regard them with 
Anaudavaidhana as cases of gi*niihllia-vyaiiga in which the suggested sense (here nsa) 
is subordinated to the optessed poetic figure’, p. zsviiT The real po^on seems 
to be that Kuot^ wanted to go a step farrier than Anandavardhana himself in 
9 a proper place to Rasa in poetry. He must have felt that Rasas are always 

primary, never secondary to su^t else. His idea of Rasavad'Otanhdra is quite 
novd in so far as the well-known figures like Upemd and Rafaka acquire that sUtus 
when they are associated with Rasas that are primarily dehneated in t poem. 

(C/. i 

Com.: wwwfir—I w liunn- \ w 

1 ^ ^ gSHi i tjmrftwr gw 

rift, WWT I ....<^.c»f.,pp. lysffO- This view comes 

nearer the views of Abhinavagi^ta and ^nSvanatha who are acknowledged 
followers of the Dkuani theory, bet who at the same time believe in the unrivalled 
supremacy of Rasa in poetry. 

s Kalidasa at I'Art poeti^ de Vli\de, pp. 96*7* 
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sense toay be reached by the process of Indication or Transference 
{Laksana) . . . Thus we see that the doctrine of VakrokH (with 
relation to the theory of Dhvani), as set forth by Kuntaka, is not 
synonymous with but is only a variety of BhaktUvada, which is 
alluded to by the Dhvanikara in the first verse of Ids work, but whi<i 
t^es several forms, as Abhinavagupta points out, according as the 
iadStmya or tudriipya, lak^and or upahfiana... - Indeed, Kuntaka 
belongs to that group of authors, who, having flourished after Ananda- 
vardhana’s time do not deny the conewt of Dhvani, but try to 
explain it in terms of already recognised ideas.’ ‘ 

This long quotation from Be contains many mis-statements. 
Firstly, as h^ been already pointed out, it is wrong to hold that 
Kuntaka is on a par with BMmaha, Ba^^n and others regarding 
his attitude towards Dhvani. Secondly, it is equally wrong to hold 
that Kuntaka subscribes to the Bkdkta-vada in whatever form. 
Not only is Vakrokti not synonymous with Bhakti (as Br, Harichand 
thinks), it is also not even a variety of Bhakii. In XJpaedfa-vakraid, 
no doubt we have the idea of Bhakti but it is only one of the innumer¬ 
able sub-varieties of Vakratd. not the whole of it. Even so, if 
Kuntaka had brought all the varieties of Dhvani under IJpaokva^ 
Vakraid, the statement that Kuntaka is a Bhdkta-vddin would 
have been valid. But as we have seen, it is only one variety which 
Anan^vardbana himself is prepared to concede as Lak^and-muia, 
that Kuntaka brings under upaedra-vakratd. Supposing Kuntaka 
had refused to accept any other variety of DSvani except this 
Lah^a^d-fniila variety, even then the statement that Kuntaka is a 
Bhdkta~vddin would have been valid. But as we have shown, 
Kuntaka admits all ^e varieties of Dhvani under one or another 
class of Vakratd. Dr. Be refers to the several forms which Bhdkta- 
vdda may assume according to Abhinavagupta. It is evident that 
Kuntaka’s concept of VakrekH can come under none of those forms. 

It has already been shown that Kuntaka's Bhakti is not identical 
with Anandavardhana's Dhvani (so no idddtmya'^ ; it is not even the 
differentiating property of all varieties of Dhvanx (hence no lak^apS) ; 
npalaksaiM or occasional mark it can be in some instances, and this 
is a point conceded by Anandavardbana himself. But since in all 
instances it cannot be an upalaksatM, this form of BkdktavSda also * 
will not apply to Kuntaka's view of VakrokU and Dhvani. In 
support of his statement Dr. Be writes ‘The word bhakti or hhdkta, 
as explained by Abhinavagupta (p. 9), is almost synonymous with 
idksamka, and is therefore a very comprehensive term to indicate 
gener^y the system of all writers who regard Dhvani as a second^ 
element {phdkCa or gaupa) in poetry. Kuntaka, therefore, in main- 


1 De’s Introduction to the VdMroktijfviia, pp. zsiz-zzz (ist Edn.), pp, xli-sliii 
{zod Bdn.). 
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taining the primary importance of Vakrokti and regarding Dhvani 
as a secondly element included therein, certainly belongs to this 
school; but the same remark applies also to Bl^maha, Udbhato, 
Dandin and VSmana of older Poetics who apparently include ^ 
ideas of Dhvani in particular poetic figures like Parydyokta, etc/^ 
I)r. De has completely misunderstood Abhinavagupta. It is true 
that 'BhakH or Lak§ai^ is a very comprehensive term, to indicate 
the systems of all writers who apparently regard Dhvani as a second¬ 
ary element; but the question is about the precise meaning of 
'secondary'. According to Abhinavagupta, Bhikta-vdda is that 
which thinks that Dhvani is 'secondary' or l^lk^anika. not primary 
ox Ahkidh$ya, nor ^angya or suggested. Abhinavagupta considers 
Vdmana to be a SkSkta'VSdin because he refers to tah^a^ as a 
function of words in his siiira ' sddfiydUak^a^ Vakrohiih' ; Similarly 
Udbha^ also is said to be a BhakiavSdin because he recognised 
Guna-vriti as an ind^eud!ent function of words in his Bhdmaha- 
vivaratui. Abhinavagupta does not call either Bhimaha or Dand^^ 
a Bhdkta^v&din since ^ey do not explicitly refer to Lak^ai^d or 
Bhakti. Dt. De's assertion that all the four rhetoricians are Bkdkta- 
vddin^ cannot thus get en^ support from Abhinavagupta. 

The fact that Dhvani is induded by some of them like Udbhata 
(accor^ng to the opinion of the commentators) under particular 
poetic figures lilU Parydyokta goes to prove only that Udbhatn and 
such others were ahhdva-vddins and not hhdkta’-vSdins * according to 
the classification of Anandavardhana'. For alaiikdrdntarbhdva- 
vdda is only a kind of ahhdvav^a, not bhSkta’Vdda* If Dr. De is 
using the word 'secondary' not as a technical English equivalent of 
L^ikaand or Shakii, but as a general term to mean 'secondary in 
importance,' • even then at the most, all the four writers Bhflmaha, 
Dandin, Udbhata, and Vdmana may be called BhdkiavSdins since 
they do not give primary importance to Dhvani in all its aspects and 
cocrider alahkdras as more important. But with Kuntaka, the 
position is different. He recognizes explidtly the supreme im¬ 
portance of Dhvani in general (since he equates Dhvaai with Vakraia 
ox vaicitrya) as well as vaneties of Dhvani in particular (since he 
equates them with particular varieties of Vakraia). Thus it will 
be seen that whenever way one might consider the problem, 
Kuntaka's theory of Vakrokti cannot be described as Bkakii. Hence 
MM. P. V- Kane’s statement, similar to that of Dr. De, 'It (the 
Vakroktifivita) therefore holds the same view as those who regarded 


1 Pp. xlijj, loc. d*. 

I Cf. Aoandavardhana's vrid on the lat K&rikd. 

I But then, this would not be according to the classification of Ananda- 
vardhana as X>x. Be would like to think. 
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Dhvani to be Bhakia’ ' will also be found to be wide of the mark. 
Dr, De's other stateroent that Ktmtaka did not deny the conc^t of 
Dkvani, but tried to explain it in terms of already recognized ideas 
is also far from being accurate. Kuntaka did not eigilain Dkvani 
in terms of ilready recognized ideas. He explained it in terms of 
Vakrokti, a term which was no doubt already recognized, but which 
was by him made to signify ideas never before signified. 

But it must be ncjted in this connection that stamidi followers 
of Anandavardhana like Vidyfidhara • and Jayaratha* liad branded 
Kuntaka a.s a BhdkUi-vSdin, and that is the reason which has misk^l 
modem scholars. vSuch mis-statements of VidySdhara, etc., can be 
explained only by the fact that they never based their remarks on 
a complete study of Xuntaka's work. Even Vi^anfitha in his 
Sd/tUyadarpana * makes Kuntaka say that VakrokH is only an 
alaniara in its narrow sense. Even a cursory reading of the VakrokH- 
fivita is enough to disprove Vi^van&tha. 

The upshot of the above discussion is that Kuntaka is not a 
formidable critic of the DAvswi-theory; that he deserves a place 
here at all amidst the critics is because he is neither a devoted 
follower of the Dhvani-thtoty exclusively. Since his view of 
Va^okii is more comprehensive than Dkvani, it is clear that he was 
not completely satisfied with Anandavardhana's exclusive considera¬ 
tion of bkvani. There is a shift in the emphasis on the importance 
Dhvani. Anandavardhana held that Kavipraiibhd works only 
through the medium of Dkvani, and hence Dkvani is the soul of 
poetry. Kuntaka would put it differently. Dkvani vety frequently 
indicates Kavi-PraHbhd. But the activity of PratibhS is more 
comprehensive and it is not chained to Dkvani only. It may derive 
help from aiankdras, Gttnas, RUis, and Dkvani. Hence Kavi- 
praUbka is more important and its activity is VakrokH, noticeable 
in a thousand and one ways though the major ways are of Dhvaai. 
While Anandavardhana ttdnks that Alanhiras, Gu^s, etc., are all 
related to Dkvani, Kuntaka holds that they are related to Vakrokti. 
This is all the difference in theory. Mahiz^bharia, who was nearer 
in point of time to Kuntaka than Vidy&dhara and Jayaratba was 
chmul enough to note the close resemblance of Kuntaka's VakrokH 
and Anandavardhana's Dkvani, He thinks that VakrokH is nothing 
but Dkvani masquerading in disguise since the same examples of 


^ History of LiUraiur^, p. l&zv. 

* in 1 —p. 51. 

* ( »* I —AlflliAirtf- 

vimrUnl. p. 8. 

^ Sakifyadarpapa (Kane’s Edn.), p. 3. 
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Anandavardhana fill the pages of Kuntaka's work,* and he directs 
his attack against Vakrokti as much as against Dkvani. Kuntaka's 
theory was no doubt very ingenious and very beautifully explained 
but in its very nature it could not affect the stream of thought in 
any noticeable way. 

Visvanfitha is a writer who closely follows the theory of Dhvani 
but who thinks that certain statements of Anandavardhana are too 
loose and do not stand the test of a scientific scrutiny. According 
to him the only scientific definition of poetry is vahycm rasSimakaih 
kdvyafh; and whatever falls outside the sphere of Rasa should be 
automatically regarded as falling outside the province of poetry. 
Thus in his zeal for scientific accuracy and logical precision, Viiva* 
ndtha heaps ridicule not only upon the conservative definition 
proposed by his worthy predecessor (upafiyya) Mammata, but also 
on almost all the definitions of the ancients including Anande> 
vardhana. 

Vi^van&tha, first of all, refers to the saying of Anandavardhana 
'kdvyasvdtmS Ahvanih, and the three*fold classification of Dhvani 
(viz., vasUi, AMkSra and Aasa) mentioned by him. And then he 
joints out that if Anandavardhana means only the last class of 
Dhvani, i.e. to be the soul of poetry, he has nothing to com¬ 
plain about; but, if on the other hand, Anandavardhana ^should 
mean that ^1 the three classes of Dhvani are the soul of poetry, 
Vi^van&tba is not prepared to agree with him. Viivan&tba says 
that such a view is incorrect inasmuch as it would apply with equal 
force to prakeHkis or conundrums which also contain some suggested 
vasht. The definition of Anandavardhana is thus shown to be 
tainted by the fallacy of 'too wide’.* Further, Rasa ^one is 
said to be the distinguisl^g mark of poetry; prosaic statements 
such as 'Devadatta goes to town’ also may contain sunested 
meanings such as 'His servant also accompanies him'; but they are 
not poetry because of the absence of Rasa. In the same way, the 
stanzas quoted as instances of vastu-dhvani by Anandavardhana 
are regarded as poetry not because of Vastu~dkvani therein, but 
because of the presence of Rasa or Rasabhdsa.* I/ike Mahi^- 
bhat^, Vi^vanfitha also points out the contradiction involved in 

1 .... i vrei n ^ 

f I ▼ i — VyakHviveha, p. 126 . 

• vm ' rfi* wW «w levk h ifXe 

wnrorarT 1 ^ wr 1 1 1 mri \ 

— Sikityadar^oM, p. 4. 

* ‘ wyfT irwwrrr nviOi reroiv• 

wrri i i—Op. di. 
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Auandavardlaana’s Dkvanyaloka-Karikas. 1 . i and I. 2. If Dhvani 
is the sotil of Kdvya, Prattyamdnartka alone deserves to be looked 
upon as the soul, not Vdcyariha also, as the second Kdrikd would 
apparently imply. ‘ 

It will be seen that Viivanlitha's criticism of Anandavardhana 
is related only to minor matters of detail and not to the fundamental 
doctrines as such. By comparing the criticisms of Vi^vauitha i 
wi^ those of Mahimabhat^, we find that he has bonowed, almost • 
verbatim, the words of the latter. Anandavaxdhana himself ex- 
phcitly admits that VastU'Dhvani and Aktnkara’dkvani invariably 
enter into relation^p with Ra^a * and this is no discovery m^e 
by Vi^enfiUia for the first time. The three kinds of Dhvani are 
treated separatdy in so far as they make a unique appeal to the 
Sahrdayas. Viivan&tha's criticism of Anandavardhana*s classifi¬ 
cation of Dhvani into three major types can be ascribed only to his 
eagerness for evolving a theoretically perfect definition of poetry. 
But from the practical point of view such definitions are bound to 
be inadequate. As Jagannatha points out.^ descriptions like those 
of a fiowmg river or a waterfall where the charm consists in the 
suggested ideas (tras^j or figures of speech, will have to be shut 
out from the purview of poetry according to ViSvan&tha's rigid 
definition. Great poets are very often seen to indulge in such 
descriptions and it would be presumptuous on the part of a literary 
riieonst to place a ban on such a vast bulk of recognised literature. 

1 av * Tf^> ^ * amvivr ’ xfH 

1 —C^. di., p. 3. 

Po» Ahhiuvanpta'a re^ution of the conb^ction sM my article: 'Abhl* 
uavagapta^s Contribution to the Theory of Dhvam', QuarUrly Journal of tha Mythic 
Soei^, April 1948. 

* Cf. i — Dkv. vrtti on 1.5. 

n n inrrf^ 1 tntrvmvai * ‘ awfH ’ 

nai^nfirnii^wiinfnraiiini 1 ^Rasaga^Sdhara 8. Bdn,), p. 9. 
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‘THE ASOKA CHAKRA’—ITS SYMBOLISM 


By H. C. Raychaudhuri 

Snce the attaiiunent of the status of aa equal member of the 
(British) Commonwealth of Nations by India the Government of 
this country has taken two momentous st^: one, the replacement of 
the Union Jack by a Tricolour Flag, in the centre of which appears 
the design of the wheel {cJiakra) fomid on the abacus of the Samath 
Lion Capital of Aioka; and the other, the adoption of a new seal 
with the design of the aforementioned capital itself. This has 
aroused a fresh interest amongst not only experts but public in 
general in the crowning sculptures of the A^an pillars, particularly 
the one that once graced Samath, i.e. Isipatana-MigadSya (Deer 
Park near Benares) of ancient times. The latter, as is well known, 
is composed in an ascending order of a bell-shaped (? inverted lotus) 
capital; an abacus on which aie carved in high relief an elephant, a 
galloping horse, a bull and a lion, placed between four wheels, and 
finally a drum on which stand four roaring lions ba^ to back, which 
once supported a great wheel of which oHy fragments now remain. 

Vogel thought that the four animals that appear on the abacus 
are merely ornamental motives.* But other s(molar8 have read r 
symbolism in them, Smith took them as symbolic of four car^nel 

E iuta.* Bloch conjectured that they r^resent the gods Surya, 
dra, oiva and the goddess Duigi, and indicate the subordination 
of these Brlhmanical deities to the Buddha his Dharput} Daya 
Ram Sahni held that the drum with the four animals is m^nt to 
repres^t the Anotatta Lake, one of the sacr^ lakes of the Buddhists 
in which the Buddha took his bath. He drew attention, in this 
connection, to a Buddhist text in Burmese character which describes 
and illustrates the lake as having four mouths guarded by a horse, a 
dragon, a bull and an elephant.* Yuan Chwang e^ressly mentions 
that the Sarnath Pillar was erected by Aioka at the spot at which 
the Buddha, having attained enlightenment, first preached his 
.religion.* This fact, taken together with the well-known influence 

1 Bsya Kam Sahnf, Guide to the Buddhist Ruins at Saraath, 41. 

* History oi Fint Art m India and Ceylon (19ZI), 59!. 

’ Guide to the Buddhist Ruins at Sar^th. 41. 

* Ibid, See also Malalaseketa, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, 1 , 96I. 

* Wattezs, On Yuan Chwang, TI, 50. The Samath Inscription of KumSirade^ 
(£L, lx, 325, 32^ records that ^ restored 'the Lord of the Tuning of the Wheel 
(DMarma^kra Jitta) in accordance with the way in which he existed in ^ days of 
DhanoiSoka, the ruler of men', If a fact, this points to the existence of human 
representation of the Buddha even as early aa the time of Aioka. Use of im^es of 
gods in the Haoiya period is testified by Patafijali. 
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of the teaching of Buddha-Sak>’amuni on Asoka, has naturally led 
many scholars to interpret the capital in the light of the famous 
Buddhist treatise called the Dhaama-chakka-ppavanana Suita which 
is concerned with the First Sermon of the Buddha at Isipatana- 
M^adaya ^ The wheels, according to this interpretation, symbolize 
'the Turning of the Wheel of Law’ by the Buddha, while the lions 
are intended to typify Sakyasiihha, 'the Lion of the Sdkya Race’ 
or the Buddha himself.* Attention may also be drawn to the fact 
that in Buddhist symbolisms the elephant represents the Conception, 
the bull the date of the Nativity, and the horse the Great Departure 
of the Lord,* In other words, the whole composition of the barnath 
Capital may be taken to rwesent the principal events in the life of 
the Buddha till the time of the First Sermon, the only missing link 
being the BodJn-dnma representing the Enlightenment. 

The above interpretation doubtless has much force and reason 
in support of it. But one should at the same time note the omission 
on the Sainath abacus of the figure of deer which is generally, 
though not invariably, associated with wheel in the sculptural 
representation of the inddeat of the DkamacJiakrapravartana at the 
Deer Park in the post-Maurya age,* and which one reasonably 

S ts could have been very appropriately used by Aioka on the 
in question. Again, it is no doubt true that the Buddha is 
often compared with the lion, and his preaching with fdhanMa or the 
roar of lion in several early Buddhist texts.® But he is invariably 
described in early literatpe as Sakyamuni, an expression used by 
Aioka himself, and not sakyasiitha which is unknown to Asokan 




Attention may now be invited to another early Buddhist text, 
namely the ChakkavaUi'S^hanada SuUa, which possibly affords a clue 
to the proper appredation of the Sarnath Capital with its chakra and 
downing Uons. It was preached by the Buddha to the monks at 
MattZim Magadha, and contains ^c story of Dalha nem i, who was 


{CkakkavatH dkammike dhanmarSja chdturanio vijitdvi janapad^ 
tthdvariya-ppatio), who lived in supremacy over this earth to its 


I In the inscriptico of mediaeval times the monasteries found at Sanath were 
known as •Dhaimar&jika’, ‘Dhannachakia' end 'Sad-Dharma-chakra-pravertana- 
vihlia' (Gaudalekhamala, ic8; Guide to the Buddhist Ruins at Saxnath, i). 

s ASR. AR., 1904*5. . ^ , 

I Fotdief, Beginnings of Buddhist Art, 21. In Hindu mythobgy the bull is 
sometunes to repr^ent Justice or Virtue personified. Cf. Vrisho hi bh^at>in 

Dharmo (Warm. Vni. 16). - . j 

* wheel assodated with deer, see Foucher, cU., Plates IV, XJX, ana 
without ihn animal, Phtes n, SXVIU. 

» Rh78 Davids and Stede, Pili-BagUsh Dictionary (i 925 )i 173 * 
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. ocean bounds, liavicg conquered it, not by the scourge, not by tbe 
sword, but by righteousness (so imaih paihavifh sagara-panyaniafk 
adan^a asatthena dhammena abhivifiya ajjhava$ai£)\ It further 
expatiates upon the Aryan duty of a ckakrAv^yi^ ruler to live ‘on ^e 
law of truth and righteousness (PAowwa), honouring, resped^ 

and revering it, doii^ homage to it, hallowing it*.providing 

‘ the right watch, ward and protection for his own folk, for the army, 
for the nobles, for vassals, for Br&hmins and householders, for town 
and country dwellers, for the religious world, and for beasts and 
birds*. 

The above description undoubtedly contains tlw Buddhist idea 
of an all-conquering temporal ruler, as opposed to his counterpart in 
the religious world. It further recalls the following passage of the 
A'^guiiaya }^ik&ya: 

ckakkavatH ahum rdjS Jambusap4<^ssa Usaro 
mu^hdbhisitto khatUyo fnanu$sSdhipat^ ahum 
adan^na asatthena vijeyya pathaviih tmafh 
asifias^na dhanmtna samena m-anusdsiyd 
^ammena raj jam kantvd asmin pafkavimai^U. 


The known facts of A^ka's life after the Kaluga War, who d^e- 
cated conquest through arrow [sarasake tva vijayt) ; who proclaimed 
that the chief conquest was the conquest by lighteousness {Dhamma- 
vijaya), and that he had won this repeatedly among his borderers 
and ‘ even as far as at the distance of six hundred yojanas \ where his 
Hellenistic contemporaries were ruling; whose solicitude for his 

a le, for BrShmanas and ^ramanas as well as for beasts and bir^ 
jquently borne out by his epigraphs, certainly show that he 
look« upon himself as a prototype of Dajhaneim.* In the 
DivySvaddna he is actually described as a ckaturbhdga chakravart^ 
Dkdrmiko Dharmardjo* 

The Chakkavatti’Sikandda Suita, as well as several other early 
texts, e.g, the Makasudassana Sutta, the Mahdpaddna Sutta, the 
Amba((ha Sutta, describe the chakkavatti as the possessor of seven 
precious things (saUarataitasatMnnagata), namely, the chakkatatana 
(‘the Treasure of the Wheel ’), the HaUhifaiana (‘the Treasure of the 
•Elephant'), the Assaraiana > tht Treasure of the Horse'), the 
Maniraiana (‘the Treasure of the Gem'), the Itthiratana {‘the Pearl 
among Women*), fibe Gahapatiraiana (the Commoner), and the 
Parindyakaraiana ('the Treasure of the Councillor’)-* What is 
worthy of note is that in early Buddhist literature the wheel is not 


I Aflothet monarch of this typ« was MaM-Sndasaana mentioned in the Mahd- 
sudassand Sutia. 

* Bhandaikar, Afoka, snd ed„ 237. , 

» For jewels associated with a ckakr-avara ruler, see also V;ahpu Pnrana, 

57* 6S-7I« 
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invariably associated merely with the First Sermon of the Lord. It 
is an essential attribute of a diakravarit ruler, 'the symbol of a 
monarch's conquering efficacy, the wheel of his chariot rolling over 
his dominionsWe are told that travelling through the air it 
appears only before the king of a warrior'race, an anointed king who 
has purified himself, and following it to the various quarters of the 
world the king becomes a chakravarit. Epic references also show 
that the cJiakra was the mark of universal sovereignty and apparently 
represented the wheel of the monarch's chariot. Compare : 

vdvad avartatc chakraih iavaii vi4 vasundJiara. 

(R&m., 11, 10, 36) 

far am ch^abhifravdfasya chakram iasya mahaimanah 
bhaviihyatyapraHiiatam saUUafh chakravarUinah. 

(Mbh., r, 73, 30) 

Ui$ya iat frathitaih chakrarh prSvartata makStmanaJi 
hhdsvararh divyavnajitam loka^annadanavt mahat 

* » » « « 

sa rijS chakravartlyd^i sSrvabhatmak fratdfavSn 
ije wa b^uhhir yayflair yathS 3akro Marutfatih. 

(hfbh., I. 74,127,129)» 

The Buddhist texts noted above also say that riding upon his 
haUkiraiana and the assaratana the chakravartf could pass over 
along the broad earth to its very ocean boundary. That horses 
were yol^d to ch^ots needs no special mention, while the use of 
the elephant for the same purpose is referred to by Nearchus.* As for 
the bu^s ox bullocks. Strabo, on the authority of Megasthenes, bears 
witness to their use for transporting engines of war, food for the 
soldiers, provender for the cattle, and other military requisites in the 
days of the Mauryas.* Another classical writer refers to races of 
chariots drawn by oxen, with horses on either sides, which was in 
vogue in B&t^putra presumably in the time of the same dynasty.* 
We thus see that while the chakra may symbolize the chariot of an 
all^nquering monarch, three of the animals on the Sainath abacus 


^ Rhy g Davids Stede, op. gU., 89. The cktkkoKUana, as described is Pali 
texts, has th o wnd spokes. In Uthic representatbus ve.find a lesser number. 
The vrheela on the Sainath abacus have twenty>fout spokM^each. It does act seem 
any ^edal significance attaches to this fignre. 

s For the si^uficance of the word chahra ic chakravarHn, see NilakanU 
Sastri's President^ Address, Indian History Congress, Third Session, Proceedings, 

^ Cambridge History oi India, I, 405. cf. also Seltman, Gre^ Coios, p. 229; 
I.A. XI. 125- 

4 McCitodle, Megasthenes and Arrian, 88. 

s Moflshafl, Eariy History of Bengal, 172. Ranayana, II, 70. 29 refers to 
chariots diawn by camels, horses, cows and asses. 
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may also be connected with his vehicle, or at least with the estenswn 
of Hs influence far and wide. Finally, thehon^oi^ted^^^i^ 
the might of a cJtakravaHl Emperors are not uH^n »mparea:mtli 
this i^hty beast of forest in Indian ^ weU as non-In^au . 

Lion-throne and lion-gate are counted among their other attnbute, 
and the lion-roar {simhanada) indicates a v!ds<xy, a cty chaUengi^ I 
rivals to battle. In this light the four roaru^ li^ sitt^ ba^ ^ \ 
back and directi^ their gaze to the four quarters of the earth 
assumes new significance.^ 

'The birth of Ajdtasatru and the enlightenment of ^e Bu^a 
took place in the same country and the same age, 

R&iattiha as Charles V and Martin Luther did at Worms, m 
sym^^ a^essive imperialism stood face to fa« ^th 
cFpiety andmoiality, a leader of a movement that was destmed to 
couvuSe a continent. The two ideolo^es did not lo^ 

Thev were harmonized and the magiaan who worked the m^acl« 
was^Bharmfi^oka who combined in hit^elf the 
of his forebears as well as the ^intual fervour 
^4Wvfl5'» The Saxnath Capital stands as a monument 01 tms 
hSy betweefi two opp^ing ideas. It btods into ris stony 
f^Ttures^ the story of the birth of a new religion ^ Dhamma’ 
SaU^t^nToi the Buddha), as well as that o 1 the bhammavwa 
of a historical Buddhist chakravarll. _ 

•cbolsr points out the sunilsrity of ... « jj worth while to 

those found et HslicuMStis « aSd socUl contact 

■ Rayctaudhuri, PoUtical History of Ancient India, 5 tt ed., 188-89. 



THE COLLAPSE OF THE EARLY CHALUKYA RULE 
IN THE WESTERN DECCAN 

By G. C. RAvcaAUDffusi 

The early Chaiukyas attained the zenith of their pmver in the 
Deccan in the rciga of Pulakeiin 11 , But as is well known, the 
career of the famous king dosed under tragic circumstances which 
created a great chaos within the Chfilukya dominions. Indeed all 
vestiges of Chdlukya rule was totally lost for a time. But thanks 
to the courage, energy, patience and steadfast determination of 
Vikramiditya I, a younger son of Pulakeiin II, the situation was 
largely retrieved. The Kumul Plates, dated in the third regnal 
year of the king (657 A.D.), state that he 'at the head of many 
famous battles, assisted by none but (his) noble steed Chitrakantha 
and the edge of his glittering, spotless and sharp sword.... conquered 
would-be conquerors’, and 'having gained for himself the royalty 
of his father which bad been concealed by the triad of kings, caused 
the burden of the whole kingdom to be governed by (himself) alone.' ^ 
There is ample evidence to show that Vikramfldilya did rule over 
the whole of the western Deccan. His authority was acknowledged 
by subordinate rulers stationed at L&ta, N&sii^avishaya, western 
^andesh, Puii-Rohkai;a 1400, Sthftnaka, and southern KoAka^ia.* 
In the third, and again in the tenth year of his reign, he made land 
grants in the Ha4avidi-visha3ra (Kumul distriot).^ An inscription 
dated in the twenty-seventh year of his reign has been found at 
Dimmagudi, Gooty taluk, Anantapur district.* Finally, a hero- 
stone inscription at Annavaram-agraharam, Darsi taluk, shows that 
the Chfllukya king even controlled for a time a portion of the Nellore 
district.* On the other hand, we must note that there is no 
evidence to show that Vikramiditya exercised any au^ority over 
the Kosalas, KalMgas or the Ve^-mandala. Even the rulers of the 
collateral branch at Pishtapuxa seem to have dedaied their inde¬ 
pendence. 

The extensive dominions over which Vikramfiditya I held sway 
were retained in tact by his successors till the days of his great- 
grandson bearir^ the same name. But within a little more than a 

1 JBBRAS., XVI, 225, 235: 2A ., X, 244- 

* G. E. Ekaie. Sources of tlie Mediieval Bidteor of the Deccan, X. isf.: 
D. R. Bfiandarhar VoIwm. 56fi.; El.. XTV, X 44 a.; XXV, 230; BISMQ., XX. No. 4, 
66ff.; NIA.. I, 747; I A., Xvm, 265f.. etc. 

» JBBRAS., XVI, 225, 227, 235. 238f.; I A.. X, 244. 

* SIB., 364 of 1921. 

* SlE. AR., 193^34, B, No, 183, eUo Part II, para. 2, 
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decade after tlie deatli of the latter no recognizable trace of the 
authority of his family remained. This dramatic c^lapse of the 
power of the early Chalukyas forms the great event of historical 
mterest of the reign of the second VikramSdityu’s son and successor 
Kirtivannan. 

The new king came to the throne in 746-47 A.D., and his latest 
known date is 75^ A,D. The distribution of his stone inscriptions, 
land grants and wa^kandhavaras shows that he was certainly in 
possession of the Sholapur and Kanarese districts of the Bombay 
Presidency, the South Kanara, Bellary and Anantapur districts of the 
Madras Presidency, and the north-western districts of the Mysore 
State. Epigraphs of the reign have been found at Pattadakal in the 
Bijapur district, Apnigeri and BidgOr in the Dharwar district, 
Adiir ia South Kanara, Kunikundi in the Alur taluk, Bellary district, 
and NilCiru in the Gooty taluk, Anantapur dirtrict. The king 
granted the village of Kdravandar on tht eastern bank of the 
ISiinburavu in the Korivode-vishaya, and also land in Vanniyapdfu 
in the neighbourhood of the village Arapuihse, the villages of 
Arapuihse itself and Beppafti in the Be]vola-visliaya, SaUiyui in the 
Pdnumgal-vishaya, and auo ^e villages of Adilr (8 mil^ from Hangal] 
and Saganur (12 miles from Didgur) in the Bharwar district. The 
victorious camps of the king were stationed at Nelavodigo and 
BhapdfS^d^ftsige on the bank of the Bh!m& and at Raktapura.* 
The Ainuli Plates mention Nfiga^akti of the Sendraka race as a 
feudatory of the Ch&lukya king. Two others were D6sirdja, governor 
of Banav&ai zaooo, and Prince Sinda of Pindipura (same as Ad^t in 
South Kanara] * 

No record has been discovered as yet to show that the authority 
of Klrtivarman was acknowledged in the northern piovincea of the 
Chaiukya dominions. And it is precisely in this quarter that the 
movement to overthrow the Ch&lulcya rule in the western Deccan 
appears to have started. Its leader was the RdshUakuta Dantidurga. 
His EUora Plates show that in 742 A.D. he held possessions in the 
Aurangabad district of the Nizam's Dominions, and the contiguous 
district of Khandesh.* The record describes him as a mahdsdmantd- 
dhipaH who had obtained the five great sounds {samadkigata- 
faUcka-fnahdiabda)^ Although no reference is made to any overlord, 
It can hardly be doubted that he acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Vikramaditya II. The Da^avatara Temple Inscription mentions five 
of his predecessors, namely, Dantivannan I, India I, Govinda I, 
Karka I and Indra II. Nothing substantial is known about the 


» EL, ni, 4ff.; XXI, 2Q4S.; VI, 353 ^-. Add. Tii; I A., XI, 70; IMP.. H p. 854; 
5 / 7 ., ES, I, Nos. 50-51; Af AS., 1909, pp. 12 a, 14; £ 7 .. HI, 4ff.; IX, aoofi. r V, 202ff, 
* MAS. AR., 1908-9, pp. IS a. 14; I A.. XI, 70; 7 AfP-, II, p. 854 « 

« EL, XXV. 25 fi. 
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first two, Tlie Baroda Plates of Karka-Suvaraavarsha describes 
Govinda I as svakiy’Snvaya-vaihia-karlta (‘the maker of his own 
lineage')* which definitely suggests that the family to which 
DanUdurga belonged rose into prominence for the first time in the 
days of his great-grandfather. Karka I and Indra 11 also, like 
Dantidnrga, receive the epithet samadhigala-paUdia-mahSiabda- 
mahdsSmantddhipaH, indicating their feudatory rank, obviously 
under the Chaiukya king. The rise of this new line of feudatories 
seems to have followed the extinction of the feudatory family of the 
Sendrakas of Khandesh sometime after 680 A.D.* The Sanjan 
Plates inform us that India II, in battle, carried away the daughter 
of a Ch&lukya pimce from her marriage pandal at Khetaka (usually 
identified with ICaira], and married her according to the Rdkshasa 
form. She may have belonged to the ruling fa^y of The 

issue of this union was Dantidurga. The Ellora Plates vaguely 
refer to his victories which suggests that he had no significant 
achievement to his credit when the record was issued in A.D. 
Twelve years later at the time of the issue of the Samangad Plates 
we see that the status of Dantidurga had undergone momentous 
chaises: from being a mere feudatory he became a sovereign ruler, 
an e^al with his erstwhile overlord. 

The Ri^trakQt^ records state that Dantidurga attained the 
position of a king of kings, the supreme lord {rdjddhirSja-paratw- 
ivaraidm) by ‘suddenly conquering Vallabha with his assaulting 
force' and by 'overcoming tlie endless forces of Karnataka which 
were invincible to others, and which were skilled in effecting defeat 
on the lord of Kiilchl, the king of Kerala, the Chola, the 
Srl-Harsha and VajrataScholars are unanimous in identifying the 
Vallabha king in the above passage with Ktrtivarman II. We know 
that as a yuvardia he haf led an expedition against the king of 
Kandff and bumbled him. He was therefore not devoid of martial 
prowess. The efficiency and fame of the Chaiukya army is borne 
out by its description in the Rishtrakfita records quoted above. 
Why then did it suffer a military debacle during the reign of Klrti- 
varman? We can only guess an answer to this question. The 
expression' suddenly conquering' {sahasajigSya) is significant in this 
connection. It suggests that the Karn^t^a army was caught 
unaware by the forces of Dantidurga. Again, the Samangad Pla^ 
state that Dantidurga's tuskers ‘tore open and tent asimdet Iffie h 4 ;h 
banks of the Hahi, the Mahfinadi and the Revd'. • The DaMvat^ra 


J lA^. XIX. 158.59. 

’ Tb.e loUowiiig Sesdiaka inscriptioxia have come to light »o far 

(a) The ZasarePlatee of Nikanhha.AUaiakti {BISlfQ.. XX, No. 4. 

(b) The DhuUa Plates of the same {N2A.. 1 . 747); m Bagmura Plates 0! 

the same (lA.. XVin, 265^.); the Mundakheda Plates of Jayaiakti 
(P. R. Shandarkar VolwM, 55n). 
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Temple Inscription says tliat he conquered, besides the Vallabha 
king, the rulers of K&nchi, Kalii^a, Kosala, SrUaila, M^va, L^ta 
and Tanka. ‘ The chronology of these extensive conquests is not 
known, but some of them may have been undertaken before the 
RashtrakOta ruler came into conflict with the Chaiukya forces. 
Dantidurga apparentiy created an efficient militaiy machine to 
effect th^ conquests, and it was still fresh and powerful. On the 
other hand, the almost ceaseless warfare of the reign of VikramMitya 
II (we must remember that he claims to have conquered Kincil 
three times) must have left the Chilukya army thorougmy exhausted, 
and its strength greatly undermined. Hence when the rival forces 
met, it was the Chiiukj^ army which was worsted. 

The grant recorded in the Samangad Plates shows that 
Dantidurga extended the boxmdary of his possessions in the south up 
to the Satara district.* He, no doubt, dealt a heavy blow at the 
power of the Ch&lukyas. But the task begun by him was left 
unfinished, for, as the Poddatfiru Inscription informs us, he met with 
an tmtimely death while as yet a youth.* A struggle for succession 
now broke out within the Rfishtrakuta kingdom in course of which 
the throne passed into the hands o^ more than one person. The 
inscription referred to above makes a pointed allxision to this by 
stating that the Fortune (Lakshml) of the R&shtrakQt^ kingdom 
behaved as if like a harlot (vefyeva) till her recovery by force of his 
arms by I, the uncle of Dantidurga.* fact is also 

borne out by the statement of the Baroda Plates of Karka-Suvar^a* 
varsha that Kflslu^aT&ja ‘uprooted a relative (vathiyam) of his who 
resorted to evil ways, and a^ropriated the kingdom to himself for 
the benefit of his family'. The Surat Plates of Karka, as well as 
several other RSshtrakfita inscriptions, tell us that Kpshra, I 
' quickly gained the titles of king of kings and supreme lord, which 
were made resplendent by numerous Psiidkvajas' by conquering 
one Rdhappa. It is not altogether impossible that he was identical 
with the vafhiyam referred to above. Whatever the truth may be, 
the confusion within the RSahtrakata kingdom afforded an 
unexpected opportunity to the Chaiukya king to make a bold 
attempt to recover his lost position. He launched an attack u^n 
Kjishna I but apparently suffered a disastrous defeat. The incident 
is graphically described in the Baroda Plates of Karka, which say 


‘ Note the correction made in E!.. XXV, 

* DKD., 390. 

* See the folloniog note. 

* SIT., IX X No. 68, p. 40; K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar, Three Lecture#, p. 63- 

Tasmin Sahasatu^-xumni nhpatau sras sundari-ptirthite yate 
drran dlvikarasanuuh lAkshinfe"tatah f Tabra*Sv^a bhuja* 

dvaySna nibklarii a&^ishya ramy^gunaih pritj^ pi&naaamarh chtram 
rasiayati Sri-RlriehuarSoldhipadi 1 
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that Krishna 'transformed into a deer (i.e. put to flight) the great 
boar (the crest of the Chalnhyas), which was seired with an itching 
for battle, and which, kindled with the warmth of bravery, attacked 
him'. The overdirow of tlie sovereign nile of the Chalukyas 
was now complete. The Kauthera Plates expressly state that 
riiey lost their supreme position in the reign of Kirtivarman II. 
It must have happened after 757 A.I). when we find the ChSlukya 
king making a grant from his jayaskandhavara at Bha:ridagaravi?- 
tage on the bank of the Bhimi, and before 768 A.B. when we find 
the Ra^trakflt® ^ jaya^kandhdv&ra at Manne iu the 

territory of the Gafigas.* 

The fall of the early Ch^ukyas appears to have been abrupt and 
unexpected. Its immediate cause was of course a military debacle. 
But there seems to have been other causes also which contributed to 
the same end. As was the general practice in India in those days, the 
provinces of the early Chllukya dominions were ruled by hereditary 
governors, and it is obvious that under such circumstances its 
mtegrity largely depended upon the loyalty of the local rulers and 
constant vigilance of their sovereign over their activities- The 
jayaskandhdvdTa& of the kings found in different parts of their 
kingdoms testify not only to their warlike activities, but also to 
theu tours of personal inspection of the administration of their 
feudatories. The predecessors of Kirtivarman II, from Vikiamaditya 
I onwards, with the possible exception of Vijayiditya, were almost 
constantly engaged in aggressive e]^loits, and they directed their 
attention paiti^aily to the enemies in the south. As a result, 
^ir visits to the northern provinces of their kingdom were few 
and far between-* It seems, therefore, that ^e governors of that 
region were left with a large amount of initiative of their own, and 
in some cases even enjoyed ^edal privileges which were possibly 
denied to others. We see, for instance, that the name of the sovereign 
ruler does not appear in any of the known copper-plate charters of 
the Sendrakas of Khandesh. Neither do we fmd it in the Bllora 
grant of Dantidurga. Even JayasiiSiha of L^ta, brother of Vikm- 
miditya I, does not mention the latter in the single grant of him 
that we know so far. Far more significant than this perhaps is the 
fact that these local ruling families were allowed to maintain, under 
their own command, w^-orgaaized army always in readiness to 
meet any intruder from the north. The defeat of Vajrata by 
Jayasijhha and that of the Tdjikas by Avai^anliraya-Pu^keiin of 
Li^a can only be explained in this light, ^he concession, though 
useful, was undoubtedly a dai^erous espedient, The whole system 


^ TalegaoB Flat«s cpf Kfishpa 1. El., XUI, 275S. 

& Kot« tbftt 0DI7 4ZK jaya$keMdh£v(ira, and that of Vijay&dlt^a, is so fax known 
to have been located in the farthest northern provioces of the Ch&lukya kingdom. 
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appears to liave worked well under tke chaise of tlie ChSlukyas of 
L§ta and the Sendrakas of Ehandesh. The latter family, as we 
have seen, probably became extinct sometime after 680 AJ)., and 
their place was filled up by the ancestors of Dantidurga, who must 
have succeeded to all the privileges and advantages enjoyed by their 
predecessors. The disappearance of the Chdli^ya family of L§ta 
probably took place not long after 730 A.D., for no successor of 
Avanijanfiiraya-Pulake^ia is known. This seems to have afforded 
an opportunity to Dantidurga, himself probably a son of a LSta 
princess, to extend his influence in that direction as well. KTrti- 
vannan H thus had to deal with a dangerously power^ rival in the 
north, and in the contest that followed he lost his kingdom. Hence 
the laxity of control over the northern provinces, the excessive 
powers—both military and dvil—enjoyed by the governors of that 
region, the disappearance of the Chaluk^ of LAta and the Sendrakas 
of Khandesh, &e constant warfare in the soutii, whi<^ brought no 
gain but only led to military exhaustion-'' 4 ll these combined to bring 
about the seemingly sudden dose of the early Chilukya rule in the 
western Deccan. 


THE STATUS OF TERRITORIAL, SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC GROUPS IN THE EARLY 
SMRITIS,* 

By U. N. Ghoshal 

In tracing the rights (or disabilities) of the component clones 
of the social system, the Dhan 7 Utsutra^ follow more or less the lines 
laid down by their Vedic predecessors. But a new line of enquiry 
is opened up by their consideration of the status of regional and other 
groups now brought prominently into notice. As regards the regional 
and family groups, we find that their customs are explicitly given 
bindkig authority in the wider sphere of social life as also within 
the narrower field of public administration, Illustrating this point 
we may quote Vai. who says (I, lo), while listing the sources of 
dkatma, ^at acts productive of spiritual merit {dhama) and custorns 
(dcdra) which are approved of in Aryftvartta (‘the Aryan country ), 
are everywhere ac^owledged as authoritative, In the same 
context Vai. declares ( 1 ,17) on the authority of Manuthat the peculiar 
laws (dhama) of regions (deia), caste sub-divisions {jdii), and clans 
or families (Aula), may be followed in the absence of rules of the 
revealed texts.‘ B. similarly, while tracing the sources of dhama 
at the beginning of his wort, states (I, i. 2. 9) that the custorns 
(dedra) of Aryivartta are also authontative. On the other hand, 
B. mentions (I, i. a. 13-15) a number of lands as impure, thereby 
implying that the customs prevailing there have no authority. In 
an earlier passage p, i. 2. 1 f.), B. specifically enumerates two sets 
of practices which have authority within their respective spheres, 
namely the North and the South *. We have an indirect reference 
to the authoritative character of the customs (dhama) of regions 
(deia) and families (kula) in Ap. (H, 6 . 15- i). The high respect 
accorded to regional and other groups is illustrated by a text of 
Vi§. (V, 31-32) which makes it a penal offence to revile one's caste 

• Abbieriations',— 0 . ■ Gautama^DharmasOtra ; Vis. * Vdsisfha-DkarmoiiUra; 

B. * BaMSyana^DhartrutsOira; Ap. - Ifosiamiiya-DharmaslUra ; 

Vi?- 

1 W« m&7 qiiote Vai. XIX, 7 to Shov how le^onal sad other cuatoau were held 
to be almost as authoritative as the DhamasiUra list of class dirties. In this passage 
the king is required to maintein the four varrias in their respective paths after 
considering the entire grot^ of customs of regions {diiadfutma). of caste snb-divisxons 
{jSHdhama) and of clans or families {kuiadharma). 

t It is worth fMiarkliig that the practices quoted in the above passage relate 
to eating and drioking, znarriage. and the means of livelihood. In other words, 
they ate concerned with rules of social life aloxLe. 
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sub-division (jdU) and company (puga) as •well as village (grama) 
and country (de^a). 

In tbe list of authorities for the law applicable to the king's 
court of justice G. (XI, 19-20) mentions next to 'the Veda, the 
Sm^itis, the Aiigas and the Purina' the customs (dkarma) of regions 
(deda). caste-groups {jait) and families (kula) which are not gpposed 
to the sacred tests (dmndya). After this occurs a passage 21) 
which has been thus translated by Btihler (SBE., II, 237): 'Culti¬ 
vators, traders, herdsmen, moneylenders and artisans (have authority 
to lay down rules) for their re^ective classes' On the authority 
of this translation very definite views have been put forward by 
scholars in recent times about the status of trades and crafts in the 
early Smritis. Thus Dr. R. C. Majumdar (Corporate Life in Ancient 
India, 2nd ed., pp. 124 f.), after declaring 6/s text in contrast 
with Jitaka passages to mark 'a further stage in the development 
of the guild orgamration', observes, 'The corporations of traders 
and artisans are now recognized by the constitution as an important 
factor in the state and invested with the highly important power 
of making laws for themselves'. While Br. Alajumdar thus states 
Gautama's text to he a warrant for the legislative authority of trade* 
and craft-guilds, Br. Radha Kumud Mookerjee finds in it (read 
along with Vai. 1 ,17, XIX, 7; B.I., 12. 6; Ap. II, 6. 15. i) evidence 
not only of legislative independence, but also of independent political 
status, of locU bodies. As he observes (Local Government in Ancient 
India, pp. 124 f.j,' If the power of independent legislation is one of 
the criteria of an independent political status, it is amply fulfilled 
in the case of these local associations. They developed a distinct 
body of laws and bye-laws to regulate their work and acti'vities, 
the existence and authority of which are clearly affirmed and ad¬ 
mitted by our law-books.’ Finally, we may quote the view of 
Br. Beni Prasad who finds in the above-quoted text of Gautama 
not only the grant of legislative authority to occupational groups, 
but also the virtual recognition of village autonomy. He •writes 
(T/^e State in Ancient India, pp. 165-6), 'Gautama thus grants 
legislative powers to groups or associations of men. It is more than 
probable that the followers of various occupations regulated a part 
of their hfe and transactions by the customs which had spontaneously 
arisen among them and by the rules which were enunciated to meet 
any emergencies. It is s^nificant that the cultivators are mentioned 
among the self-regulative groups. In practice it would mean that 
a •village should enjoy a good deal of autonomy.' 

Now it may be admitted that G. contains definite evidence of 
the organization of trades and selected crafts under accredited 


^ The passage in the origmal is as foUows: Xar^akauini/^^u^dlakusldiAdrawi^ 
sw see verge. 
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leaders- In tlie passage immediately foIloxNn^ XI, 21 we read, 
'Having learned the state of affairs from those who in each class 
have authority to speak, the king shall give the legal decision.' 
This suggests that the trades and crafts had their rccogmaed spokes¬ 
men probably conespoiiding(asDr. Majumdarthinks) tothtjetthakas 
of jataka texts. Ihit the attempt to find a warrant for the legis¬ 
lative authority of trades and crafts in G, XI, 21, is certainly a forced 
one. The last-named passage simply means that cultivators, 
traders, etc., are authorities for the usages of their respective groups 
(vflfgas). Some further light is thrown upou this point l>y the 
context of the present passage. According to G. XI, 20, as we have 
seen, the customs of regions, etc., are declared to be authoritative, 

S rovided they are not opposed to the sacred law. By contrast G. 

:i, 22 tells us, as has been noticed above, that the king before 
giving his decision is to ascertain the customs of trades and crafts 
from the respective leaders of groups. It would thus appear that 
the customs m both sets of cases had legal validity, but while those 
of the former group were sufficiently well known, those of the latter 
class (probably because of their technical and changing character) 
had to be ascertained beforehand from the proper authorities. Let 
us next turn to the explanations of the commentators. Haradatta 
(Comm, on G. XI, 20) explains the text by stating that when the 
spokesmen have said, ^Suem is our complete custom, the decree shall 
be given in accordance therewith*. To the same effect Maskari 
(Comm, on Ibid.,) observes that the king shall himself repeatedly 
consider the customs as enunciated to him by the cultivators and 
80 forth through their respective ^okesmen and thereafter give 
the legal decision. These authoritative explanations leave no doubt 
that occupational groups were credited with the legal recognition 
of their customs and not with the 'power of makmg laws for them¬ 
selves'. Coining to general grounds it seems extremely improbable 
that the early Smriti texts would allow the trades and crafts a 
privilege that they denied to the king himself, vir. that of inde¬ 
pendent legislation. The study of Comparative Jurisprudence 
shows us by what slow degrees legislation properly so called has 
replaced blind obedience to custom in andent societies of the East 
as well as of the West. It is needless to point out that there is no 
au^ority in these andent texts for assigning 'independent political 
status' to the local assemblies, for su^ a statement would be a 
contradiction in terms. 

Tur ning to another point, we may observe that G. in the g^assages 
quoted above makes no reference to local bodies as such. We may 
of course take the reference to cultivators in a general seise to apply 
to a village uxdt. But none of the early Smptis credits the villages 
with the enjoyment of virtual autonomy. Ap. (TI, 10. 26. 4f.), on 
the contrary, distinctly speaks of the ki^’s appointment of officials 
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in charge of villages and towns with well-defined jurisdiction and 
functions. Vis. fill, 7,15) goes a step further and anticipating Mann 
mentions a chain of royal offices in charge of i, 10 ana 100 villages 
with appropriate duties. It would thus seem that administrative 
centralization instead of village autonomy was the key-aote of 
local government in the early Sm^tis, 

In conclusion, we may cast a glance at a specific type of social 
o^anization which receives l>ut scanty attention in the Dharma- 
sillras, but is known from other sources to have occupied an im- 
[jortant position in contemporary public life. We refer to the 
gana association which rose to the position of an independent 
republican community in certain favoured regions and periods of 
time. We have a passage (V. 167-168) in Vis. pointing to the posses- 
fiion of co^)orate p^erty by the gana and its right to frame rules 
for the guidance c 3 its members. In this passage the severe penalty 
of banishment is laid down for one who steals the property of a gana 
^anadravya) and for one who violates its established rule (saifivii). 
In other passages the gatia is reprobated probably because of its 
disregard of the stringent code of duties prescribed for classes and 
orders according to flie sacred law, We read in Vai. {XIV, 10) 
that the food of the gatta (ganSnna) along with the food of harlots 
(ganikdnna) is forbidden food. Similarly Vi?. (I^I, 7) includes 
eating the rood of ganas along with that of a harlot, a thief, and the 
like among sins requiring a slight penance. The obloquy belonging 
to the king's servant (rajaprt^ya) is shared by the servant of the 
gftwtf igafkapre^ya), both being included by G. JXV, 8) in the list of 
those whose food is forbidden. 


SOME WORKS ON PALI GRAMMAR. RHETORIC 

AND PROSODY 

by D. L. Barva 

Th« Theravada Tipitaka is written in Pali. Tradition, how¬ 
ever, is that the earliest known collection of the Buddha's words is 
one In MagadH or ^Iagadhian Pali. The MfigadhI by which the 
language « the Pali Canon is meant, is not certainly the Magadhi 
of the Prakrt grammarians, or that of the dramas, epics and lyric.'*, 
or even that of the inscriptions. It cannot at riie same time be 
maintained that Pali or BtogadhI was the very language through 
the medium of which the Buddha promulgated his doctrine and 
discipline. It is reasonable, therefore, to think that through the 
efforts of some oi the leading and immediate disciples of the Buddha, 
such as KahS^assapa, MahSJcacc&yana, Sfiiiputta, Moggall^na, 
ilnanda and others, the lan^age used for the recitation of the 
Buddha's teachings took a d^nite shape, which was not exactl}* 
of the type of the Old Ardha-M&gadhl or the Aiokan MdgadhI, hut 
was yet a form of speech based on M&gadhl.^ 

As shown by R. 0 . Franke and others,* there must have been 
& find grammatical system to which the language of the Pali 
Canon conformed, The history of the grammatical treatment of the 
Pali language, however, begins from the time of Kacedyana or Mah§- 
kaceSyana who is believed to be the first Pali grammarian. It is 
interesting to note that in the Gandhaveansa,^ Mahdkacc&yana is not 
only placed earlier than the three great Pali commentators, Buddha- 
ghosa, Buddhadatta and Dhammapila, but also mentioned as the 
only example of those who were known by the three-fold designation 
of ancient teacher, commentator and author {Uvidkandn^kaMriyS). 
l^adition goes so far as to identify the grammarian Mah&kacc^yana 
wi^ an it^uential and immediate disaple of the Buddha bearing 
the same name, who was bom in a Brahmin family at Ujjeni, the 
capital of the Avanti country, and who, after having succeeded his , 
father in the office of the roynl chaplain {^ayohita) under the Avanti 
king Ca^^dpajjota (Candapradyota),* joined the Buddhist Order 
and lived at Madhui& (Mathura).* Thi identification, however, is 
not accepted by modem scholars who think that the grammarian 


I Cf. Geiger. ?LS., p. 6; Wiateinitz, HIL, II, 13. 

» Franke, PaU-GramnatiK p, 3; B. C. Iaw, HPL., II, 632; Ge:^, PLS., p. 37. 

* Edited by Professor J. wfna y^ ia JPTS.. 1886, pp. 54ff, 

* a. Rhys Parids, BuddJdst India, p. 40. 

^ MajJhima Nikfya, II. 83. 
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Kaccayana or Mahakaccayatta is later ttan tlie Pali scholiast 
Buddhaghosa (5tli century A.B.), for the latter es^lains the gram¬ 
matical construction of Pali words by the rules of Pa^, and not 
by tliose of KaccSyana.^ Buddhaghosa who already received his 
education and training in the Brahma^iical tradition before his 
conversion to the Buddhist faith, was perhaps conversant with 
some of the earlier works on Sanskrit grammar including the 
grammar of Pinini. 

There are three main systems or schools of Pali grammar:, 
(i) that of Kacciyana, (2J that of MoggalUna, and (3) that of 
Agpvatusa, the author of tne Saddantti. The first had its origin in 
Tnma but developed in Ceylon in the line of the Kaldpa-Kdtantra; 
the second originated and develcmed in Ceylon in the line of Pacini,' 
Candra and Kfityayana; and the third in Burma in the line of 
Kaccayana, Piriini, etc. Of these, the school of Kacciyana is 
the oldest. The Saddaniti school seems to be earlier than the 
school of Moggallina. Each of these three spools has to its credit 
a large number of learned treatises in the field on Pali grammar and 
philology, rhetoric and prosody. The study ^ Pali grammar was 
needed particularly for facilitating the study of the canonical texts 
and their commentaries, and al» for popularizing Pali or early 
Buddhism. Those who acted as pioneers so far as grammatic^ 
study is concerned, were chiefly the Buddhist monks and novices. 
But grammatical knowledge was not only confined to the members 
of the Buddhist Order, but also to the laity. Many grammatical 
treatises still lie buried in manuscripts. Some are reported to 
have been lost. Only a few of them have been published in Ceylon, 
Burma and other places. 

An attempt has been made here to ^ve a list of some of the 
important Pali works on grammar, rhetoric and prosody, based on 
the Gandhava^a, supplemented by relevant, materials from other 
available sources.’ 

Akkharamdla .—It is a short metrical work composed by 
NSgasena Thera of Ceylon in the fifteenth century A.D., dealing 
wi^ the Pali and Sinhalese alphabets.’ 

Akkhataviiodkanl .—It is a late grammatical treatise dealing 
mainly with Pali philology, written in Burma by an unknown 
author.* 

Aiihabydkhydna. —Accordii^ to the Gandkavatpsa (pp. 60, 67], 
this grammatical treatise was composed by the teadier, Culla 


» Geiger, PLS., p. 37; B- C. Law, HPL., n, 632 - 33 > 637- 
’ For a list of modem works on Pali giaixiznar, prosody, etc., the reader ia 
referred to B. C. Law, HPL., 11 , Geiger, PLS., pt. IX, pp. 59 f, 

« MaJalasekera, PLC.. p. 285; DPPN.. I, 5. 

* $V., p. 154; MalaUsekera, DPPN.. I, 5. 
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Vajirabudhi, who lived in the city of Arknaddana (Pagan) in Upper 
Burma.* 

AlafnkdT(inii$aya.—‘'Xh\s is a nmap/a 01 paraphrase on the 
Subodfialamkdra of Thera Saipgharakkhita, written in iS8o A.B. by 
a Burmese monk.* 

Xkhyatapatla.-^li is a short treatise dealing with Pali verbs, 
written in Ceyl<jn. 

Tliis is the oldest extant and most imixirtaiit Pali 
grammar. It is also called the Kacedyanagandha or Kaccayam- 
vydkaraxuf. It is so called, because it owes its origin to the tcjicher 
Kacedyana oi MaliCkacciiyuna who, accordit^ to tradition, belonged 
to Jambiidipa, i.e., India. lu its prescait form, it is but an enlarge¬ 
ment of an earliei* work, called tlie Susandhikafipa of Kacedyana. 

It is dhddcd into eight parts, each containing stiWas (rules or 
aphorisms), vuUi (gloss), payoga (application of the rules with 
juustrationsj, and nydsa (esrolanatory notes). In the Kacedyana- 
bheda, it is distinctly stated* that the suitas were written by the 
teacher Kacedyana, the witi by the teacher Saipghanand!, the 
payoga by the teacher Brohmadatta, and the nydsa by the teacher 
Vim^abuddhi. The nydsa also exists as a separate work, called the 
Makkamaitadfpanf. Tlie Kacedyana, as we now have it, is a work, 
not of any single author but of many authors, and before it took its 

E resent form, it developed by stages. Kacc&yana’s aphorisms are 
ased on some earlier works, such as the Kaldpa-Kdtanira of 
Sarvavarman, P&nini's grammar, etc. Kaccayana's indebtedness to 
some such authority is frankly admitted in ids aphorism (i. i. 9)* 
ParasamaAHS fayogt. The Kacedyana is said to have heen taken 
to Burma early in the 5th century A.B. Since then several works 
have been written on it both in Ceylon and Burma.* 

Kaccdyanad^panl .—It is an anonymous work forming a com¬ 
mentary on Kacc&yana’s grammar,* 

Kacedyana-dhatumafi^usd .—It is a metrical work, probably 
of the I5tb century A.B. It is called simply Dhdiii^iljusd. 
The roots contained in it are arranged on the line of the Kacedyana. 
According to Subhdti {Ndmamdl&y Intro., p. xcv), the work is slmtlar 
to Vt^adWa’s Kavikalpadruvui} 

Kacedyanahheda cr Kaccdyanabhedadipikd.—'^’his work con- ' 
sisting of seven chapters forms a masterly commentary on the 
Kacedyana. According to the Gandkavatftsa (pp. 64, 67, 74), it was 
written, by the teacher Dhammananda on his own initiative in the 

* SV., p. 34; Bode, PIS., p. 28; Malakseltcfa, DPPN., I. 56ff. 

* Bode, PLB., p. 95; Makksdeera, PPPN., 1 ,185, 

* Vide Sabhett Namamdla, Ictro.. pp. v £f.; Malalasekm, PZC., J 7 gS; 
Bode, PLB., p. si; B. C. Law, HPL.. U, 633#; MaMasiera, DPPbT., 1 .479. 

* Vide B. C. Law, RPL., H, 636. 

* Geiger, PLS,. pp, 50, 5$; Malalasekgra, PlCu p. 237; DPPN., n, 1-158. 
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city of Arimaddana (Pagan), while others hold that its author was 
Thera MahSyasa who lived at Thaton in the second half of the 
14th century A.D. (Svd,. v. 1250; Bode, PLB., pp. 36f.). 
There are two important tikas on it, namely, the Kaccayanahkedor 
nuihdtlkd and the SdraUhavikSsini} 

Kaccdyanayoga.--‘lt is a learned treatise dealing with the 
aphorisms of the KaccdyanavySkat ana, written in Burma (Bode, 
PLIi., 21). 

KaccSyanavannana .—It is a commentary on the S^sandhikapj>a 
of Kaccdyana, written by Mahi Vijitavi Thera.* 

KaccSyanavutH .—This work contains the vuiH or gloss of 
Kacc Ay ana's aphorisms, written by the teacher Samghanand!, an 
inhabitant of Ceylon.* 

KaccSyanasSta *—It is a rdsumd of the KaccSyanavyakarana. 
In it, the Rupasiddht, BSlSvatSra, SanibandhacintS, and other 
grammatical works have been quoted. According to the 
Gandkavamsa (p. 74), it was written by a celebrated Pali grammarian, 
named Dhamminanda Thera, who lived at Pagan in Upper Burma, 
while according to others, its author was MahAyasa Thera who lived 
at Thaton in the second half of the 14th centu^ A.D.* 

KaccdyAna-suUaniid$$a.^It is so called because it explains the 
or aphorisms of Kacc&yana. It is also titled as SttUaniddesa,. 
dated 1181 A.D., and composed at Arimaddana (Pagan) in Upper 
Burma by the teacher {acariya) Saddhamma jotip&la. ^ 

KavisSrafikSnistaya .—^his nissaya or paraphrase pre-supposes 
the existence of a ^kS on the book Kavisdra with which it deals. 
Its author and the time of origin are not known.* 

KavisSrapakarana .—It is a useful work on Pali prosody.* 
KSman 4 'a ^.—It is a work on Pali metrics, written by an 
unknown author.’* 

KAxika^.—This is a short metrical treatise dealing with Pali 
grammatical rules. This work seems to be earlier than the Saddamii 

1 SubbQti, N&mamSla, Intro., pp. Iziii f.; Geiger. PLS., pp. 5if.; Malah- 
sekere. DPPS., I, 47S. 

‘ Svi., V. 1242; Subhari. NSmamdli, Intro., pp. xviii f.; Bode, PLB.. p. 46: 
Geiger. PLS., pp. 52!. ;/Pr 5 ., i8$2. 

> Malalasekera. PLC., p. iSo ; DPPN.. H, 993. 

« Ed. with Sinhalese Trans, by W. f^lnatilaka, Welitara, Ceybn, 1S92 {JPTS,, 

1912. p. 143). 

• V. 1250; Bode, PLB., pp. 36!. 

• Ed. in Sinhalese by N. J. Oioray, Colombo, 1905 ^9^2,144}. 

^ Gandhava^a, pp. 64. 74 ; Piiakattfuttnain, p. 66; Siibbati, NantamSId, lotto.. 
p. XV,; Bode, PLB., p. 17; JPTS.. 1908, p. $9; Geiger, PIS., p. 50; Maklasekeia, 
bPP^.. II, 1290. 

• B. C- Uw, NPL.. n, 638. » /M 

« Ibid. 

» Ed. ia Sinhalese by W. f^anatiJaka. Wehtara, Ceylon, 1S97 (JPTS.. 191s. 

p. 144). . > 
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of Aggavamsa. It was composed in Btinna by the teacher 
Dhammasenapati-' 

Qandk{iip%i. —It is a grammatical work on Pali particles, probably 
of the four^nth century A.D., written by the Burmese Thera 
Mahgala, an inhabitant of Arimaddana (Pagan) in Upper Bxtrma.* 
(^andhabharana *.—This work deals wi 3 i Pali particles. It was 
composed in about 1980 B.E. (= 1436 A.D.) by a celebrated teacher 
and author named Ariyavamsa on his own initiative.* Ariyavamsa 
was a native of Ava in Burma, and belonged to the ^apada sect.® 
Culla^nmitti. —I'his is one of the oldest Pali grammars. It is 
also called the CuUorHirutti^andha. ascribed to Mahakaccftyana. the 
author of the Kaccdyanavydkarana.^ 

ChandovicUi. —It is a work on Pali metrics.^ 
Chando$aratifutvikd^i or VutiodayapaUcikd, —It is an important 
work, being a commentary on the Vuitodaya. Its author was a dis¬ 
tinguished Pali and Sanslmt scholar nam^ Sad^amm^Spa Thera, 
an inhabitant of Pagan. He also translated into Pali the Sanskrit 
grammar Kdtmira} 

ChappaccAyad^ani .—It is a work on Pali prosody, written by 
Saddhammafiina Thm, an inhabitant of Pagan.* 

Dhdtupdtha.—lt was written prior to tlie Dhdluniafyusd 
belonging to the school of Kacc&yana.^* 

Dhdtvatthadipanf.^T)us metrical work contains a re-arrange¬ 
ment of the roots mentioned in Aggavamsa's SaddanUi.^^ 

Nayalakkhanavibhdvant. —This grammatical treatise was written 
by the Burmese Thera Vidttficfira in the second half of the eighteen^ 
century A,I),“ 

Padavibkdga.—It is a grammatical treatise written by the 
Burmese Thera ]R&p&lahk&ra.^* 


i CV., pp. 63. 73; Bode, PLS., pp. 15!., 16, fa. i; JPTS., 1908, pp. 
SuWiQti, NamamiU. Intro., p. kix; Geiger. PIS., p, 38, fn. a; MakdaMkera, 
DPPN.. I, 571. 

* Bode, PLB., p, 26; Gager. PZ 5 .. p. 57. 

* Ed. in Sinhalese by W. Kgijfttiloka, Welitare, Ceylon, 1898 IJPTS., toia. 
p. 142). 

* GV.. pp. 64. 6 s. 75. 
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B. C. Law, HPL., U, 638. 

• FansbdU, JPTS., rS^. pp, 51, 5a; PitakaUhamain, p. 74; Bode, PLB.. p. 26; 
Malalasekera, DPPN., 1. 922, 926; n, 1017. 

• Bode, PLB.. p, 26; Malalasekera, DPPN., I, 926. “ Geiger. PLS.. p. 56. 

n Vide R. O. Fraake, PaU GrammaHk. pp. sSf., 63f.; B. C. Law, HPL.. p. 636, 

in. t. 

1* Vide Geigef, PLS., p. 58; B. C. Law, HPL.. II, 636- 
J* Bode, PLB., pp. 71, 77; Malalasekera, DPPN., H, 131. 
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PadAiadhana }— The PadasSdhana, also called the Padasodhaiui 
or PadasddinT, fonns an abridged version of Moggallana’s grammar. 
It is, therefore, sometimes called the Mo^aildm-saddAUharaifidkara. 
This treatise consists of six chapters dealing with Pali sadda, sandhi, 
samdsa, verbs, prefixes and suffixes. It was composed towards the 
close of the twelfth century A.D. by Piyadassi Thera who was a 
pujnl of the grammarian SfoggallSna and lived in the Devarija 
Vihfiia in Ceylon. • 

PayogAsiddhi. —This work is considered to be one of the best 
and comprehensive Pali grammars belonging to the school of 
Moggaliana, The authorship of this work is ascribed to Vanatatana 
Melhafikara (= Medhahkara HI) of Ceylon, who lived in the time 
of King Bhuvanekabfihu III (thirteenth century A.D.) as an incum' 
bent of the Vijayabahimarivena, built by King Vijayab&hu I.* 

BSldvaiSra. —The Baldvatdra is the most important and popular 
liandbook of Pali grammar produced in Ceylon m the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century A.D. It consists of seven chapters. It is based 
on the KaccSyana, and in it the aphorisms of Kacciyana have been 
treated in a more systematic and concise form. According to some, 
it was written by Thera Dhammakitti, the author of the Saddhanma- 
sangaha (Subhdti, NSmantdlS, Intro., pp. xaivf; cf. Geiger, PLS., 
p. 51), whereas the CandhAvatfisa (pp. 62, 71) dearly records that, at 
the instance of the three Theras, namely, SumaAgala, Buddhamitta 
and Mahftkassapa, the teacher Vacissara composed this treatise 
together with the Safnbandhacintd-ftkS and the MoggalldnavySkarana- 
ttkd This Vadssara is further represented as the author of eighteen 
treatises on a variety of subjects.* 

Bdidvatdra-Ukd,^T\^s ilkd on the Bdldvatdra was wntten 
probably in the fifteenth century A.D. by the Burmese Thera Uttama 
on his own initiative, when he lived in the dty of Anmaddana 
(^Pagan) in Upper Burma. This Uttama was also the author of the 
hingattkavivarana-^kd. * 

M^ikhdmatUiddpanl.—'Th^ MukhamaHadipani, also called the 
Nydsa, is a Pali grammatical treatise of outstandh^ merit. It fonns 
the oldest and best commentary on the Kaccdyanayoga. It was 
written by the teacher Maha Vimalabuddhi, probably in the eleventh 
century A.D. (Geiger, PLS., p. 3S). According to some, Maha 


1 Ed- in Sinhalese by Dhamroiaanda and 5rinissaia, Colombo, 

* Vii Subhati, NStnamdld. Intro., p. xxxviii; Geiger, PLS.. p. 54; B. C. Law, 
HPL., II, pp. 635ff.; Malalasekera, PLC.. pp. aoi, 205; DPPN., 11. 

8 GV., pp- 62, 72: Subhuti, Nifttatttald, Intro., p. xkv; Geiger, PLS., p. 541 
Malalasekera, PIC., pp. 2y>f' ^ 

* Vide also MaJalasekera. PLC., pp. 217, 243fi« I PPP^u H, 279, $49!. i B- C- 

Law, HPL., n, 635. 3« . , . ^ - or e 

s GV pp 63, 67, 73; d. SabbQti, NafttamaU, Intro., p. rrvi; Geiger, PLS.. 

p. 51; B. C. Uw, HPL.. n, 635. ta. 3. 
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Vijnalabuddhi was a monk of Ceylou, while according to others, he 
lived in the city of Arimaddaiia (Pagan) in Upper Burma. Ihis 
author also wrote a iJkd on the Nyasa.^ 

MukhamaUasdra.—i'bis grammatical treatise is attributed to the 
teacher Sagara, better known as Gui^iasagara, an inhabitant of P^an 
in Upper Burma (GV,, pp. 63, 67; SV., p. 76). Tliis work is said to 
have been compased l>y its author at the request of the religious 
teacher of the Burmese kijig Kyoeva (GV.. p. 73), It con, therefore, 
be assigTied to the sec<nul half of the fifteenth century 

MoggaU 3 m-j>aiUika.—It is a commentary on Moggallfinals 
grammar. It is also called simply the PaUcikd. This commcntar>' 
is now lost. According to some, it w'as written by the grammarian 
MoggallSna himself (Geiger, PIS., p. 53), while others hold that it 
was one of the works of the Ceylonese Thera Sariputta (GV., pp, 61, 
67, 1 Svd.. w. 1203, 1244), who was called SSgaramati on accoiuit 

of his erudition (Saddhamvmangaka, p. 63), and who lived during the 
reign of Parakkamabihu I (1153-1185 A.U.) of Ceylon. 

Moggalldnavvdkarana.^—'thh work represents one of the three 
main systems of Pali grammar. It was produced in Ceylon by 
Thera ^loggall&na on his own initiative. It is also called the 
SaddalakkhaM. This work of Moggallfina is, however, better known 
as the MoggaUdna or Mogealldna-vydkaratia, precisely as the grammar 
of Kacciyana is generally called the Kacedyana or Kacedyana- 
vydkarana. Moggallina's grammar shows an improvement on the 
Kaccdyanavydiuraita from which it differs remarkably not only in 
the anangement and grouping of the roots but also in the terminology. 
Like the grammarian KaceSyana, Moggall&na also utilized the older 
Pali grammars, along with the Kaiantra and the works of PSpini 
and Candragomin. It is perhaps later than the Saddan^H. 
MoggallSaa lived in the Thupar&ma in Anuradhapura, Ceylon, in the 
second half of the twelfth century A.D.* 

Rupasiddhi It is a standard book of Pali grammar. It is 
variouriy known as the PadarupaHddhi, the Riii>asiddhipAkarana or 
the MaharUpasiddhi. It consists of seven chapters, and in the 
last chapter it treats of kitakas and unddi. The mode of treatment 
of this work is almost similar to that of the KaccdyanavydkarafM, 
on which it is based. This work was composed by a Buddhist 


i (jy.. pp. 60, 67, 70; 5 v., p. 75; Svi.. w. 1223, 2236; for details, vide Bode, 
PXB.. p. 21; B. C. Law, HPL.. II, 635, fn. i; SubhQti, NS^m 4 lA, Intro., p. ix; 
JPTS., 1896, p. 47; Malalaaekera, PLC., p. 204; DPPN.. II, 87, 638. $02. 
»aBode.PXr.p. ssjMalalasekera, DPPN..n,636. ^ 

• Ed, in Sialialese by H. Devamitta, Colombo 1890 (/PIS. 1012 p 147) 

* CV.. pp. bi, 66, Tb; Svi, v. 2231; Subhati, Natnamiid, latw., p. izx; Makla- 
sekera, PLC., p. 179S.: 3 . C Law, HPL,. II, 62.505,635; Geiger, PLS..p. 53. 

, » Ed. by Gruawadel, Barlia, 1883 i Sinhalese edition by M. GuBaratana Colombo 
1897 {JPTS.. 19x8, p. 146). 
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monk named Bipankara Btiddhappiya in the second half of the 
thirteenth century A.D. In the colophon the author introduces 
himself as an inhabitant of the Coja country in South India. He 
went to Ceylon for study where he completed his course under 
Thera Ananda Vanaratana, aud became famous as Cojiya Bipahkara. 
Ho was also the author of the Ru^a$iddhi’UkS and the Smimitpanca- 
siiUa.^ 

Vuiiodaya* —The VuUodaya, which literally means an exposition 
of metres, is a valuable work on Pali prosody. It is written partly 
in prose and partly in verse, It deals only with the Lokiyac^anda 
(popular prosody), and includes in it both Maiiabheda and VannU’ 
mtda. The Vuiiodaya is evidently based on some earlier Sansl^it 
works on post-Vedic metre. Both in terminology and in the rnethod 
of treatment there is an agreement between it and Pihgala’s work. 
In the Colophon it is stated that the book was composed by 
Saipgharakkhita Thera who is believed to be a p uni 1 of Sariputta and 
Medhahkara of Ceylon. This work, therefore, belongs to the twelfth 
century A.D. Although Sarji^arakkhita, also wrote many other 
treatises, he became famo\is d^^vuUodayakirn} 

Saddanlti^. —The Saddanlii is one of the most important Pali 
grammars. It had its origin in Burma, where it is still regarded as a 
classic. This work was composed in 1154 A.B. by the Burmese Thera 
^^avazpaa on his own im'^tiative.* This ^^va'ipsa became the 
religious teacher of King NarapatUithu who reigned at Pagan from 
1167 A.D. to 1204 A.D. The SaddanUi is considered to be 'the 
most comprehensive' Pali grammar.* In the colophon it is clearly 
stated that this treatise is based on the works of the ancient teachers 
and on the canonical texts. In fact, it contains materials not only 
from the Pali Kacc&yanavydkarana but also from Sanskrit grammars, 
such as those of P&ijdm and oth^. It illustrates grammatical rules 
with ample quotations from the canonical te^s. This work is 
divided into tmee parts: PadamSla, Dhdtumald, and Sidiamaid. It 
consists of 27 chapters. Of these, the first eighteen chapters are 
c^led the MakasaddanXti and the remaining nine are called the 


^ CV., pp. 60. 66. 70; Svd., V. 1260; Saddhammasangaha, p. 65: Subhud, 
mSlS. Intro., p. xxi: Geiger, PLS,, pp. 50ff.; B. C. Law, HPL., II, 635; Malalaaekera, 
PLC., pp. 220fi.; DPPN., II. 309. 750* 

* Fablished by Fryer in JASB: 1877; edited with Sinhalese paraphrase by 
Vim'alajod, Colombo 18S8 [JPTS.. roi2, p. 154): also edited in Roman character 
with ao English translation by R. Siddharua In the Journal of the Department of 
Letters, Vol. XVlII. pp, 1-54. 

* GK., pp- 61, 67, 70; $vd.. w. 1209*10; cf. JPTS., 1896. pp, 46, 48, 51; G. E. 
Fryer in JAiB.. Vol. XLVI, pt. I; Oei^, PLS.. p. 57: B. C- Law, HPL.. 11 , 638; 
Malalasekera, PLC., pp. 197 ff.; X>PPN.. II, 914, 991. 

* Ed. in Roman by Helmer Smith in t^ee parts, London, 1928-30. 

* GV.. pp. 63, 87, 72; Svd., V. 1238. 

* C. DtaoiseUe, BBFEO., tome v, p. 147, note. 
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CuUasaddanUi. The SaddamH was, as pointed out by Mabel Bode, 
'the first retum-gift of Burma to Ceyloa’.^ According to the 
Sdsanavamsa (pp. 40, 7^), a few years after its completion a copy of 
the SaddantH was earned from Pagan to Ceylon oy the Burmese 
Thera Uttarijlva who gave it as a present to the dwellers of the 
MahSvihSra. Some of the monks of Ceylon who were doubtful 
about the erudition of the Burmese monks in grammatical studies, 
went to Pagan, where they found and examined the SaddanUi in 
original, which they then declared superior to all grammatical 
treatises writteii in Ceylon.* 

Subodhala^hSra^. —It is a very important and learned treatiAo 
on Pali rhetoric and prosody. It was composed by the Ceylonese 
Thera Saipgharakkbita, on his own initiative, in the second half of 
the twelfi century A.B. This author was the pupil of Sfiriputta 
and Medahkara, and he wrote many other treatises including the 
Vuttodaya. There are two important iikds on it.* 


^ JPTS.. 1908. p. 88. 

• Cf. Bode. PlB., pp- 16 f, I Subhati. NdmamSla, latro., p. xlviii; Geiger, 
PLS., pp. 54 I.; B. C. Uw, HPL.. II, 636, fo. i; MalalMekem, DPPlf.. I. 5: TI. 
1015. 

> Ed. with Sinhalese paraphrase by PaQ(ilit Dhaniusena, Colombo. 1909 
(JPTS.. X9I2, pp. 151 f.). 

* GV., pp. 61, 62, 66, 70; Svd.. w. 1209, 1210, 1236: cf. also JPTS.. 1896, 

pp. 46, 48, 51; vol. XLIV, pt. I; Geiger. PLS.. pp. 32. 46, 57; B. C. Law, 

VPL. II. 658: ilalalasekera, PLC.. p. 199 1 ; DPPN.. II. 1226. 





YASOVARMMAN OF KANAUJ 
By Adris Banrrji 

In 1900 the late Sir Auriel Stein stated ruefully, ‘Scarcely any 
liistorical data are as yet available regarding King Yakrvannman 
of KSnyakubja, apart from our notice in our passage though we 
have a historical poem dealing with Yak>vannman’8 victory over 
on unnamed Gauda king in V&kpati's Gaudavaho:' ^ Since almost 
[ half a century has elapsed, the British rule in India has come to an 
I end, with the exception of a solita^ epigraph found ia the ruins of 
Nalanda, very little fresh information has reached us. 

• ■ « « * 

I The death of Harsha marked the end of an age. He was not 

' the last Hindu emperor, but the last great Bud&ist emperor of 

India. Neither Dl^nnmap 41 a. nor Devap&la, neither Maliip&la I 
nor RfimapSla could claim that undoubted suzerainty over the 

f eater portion of the Jrydvartta, and that profound patronage of 
uddhism. which the last scion of the House of Pushpabhttis can 
claim from posterity. As an empire-builder, as an administrator, 
he probably failed, unlike Chandragupta or Samudragupta. to give 
his dynasty a permanency, but as an author, as a warrior, as a 
patron of learmng, arts and religion he was undoubtedly the last 
of the‘Barons'. . 

Sources 

I. Gaudavaho by VSkpatirdlja, a historical kivya edited 

by S. P- Pandit, in the old Bombay Sanskrit Series, I was informed 
while at Samath that a relation of his. the late R. S. Pandit, was 
engaged in preparing a fresh edition. But his sad and untimely 
death must have put an end to his efforts. 

2. Nalanda Inscription of the time of Ya^ovaimman. This 
• interesting inscription in high-flown Sanskrit was discovered a few 
years ago at Nalanda. It is a Buddhist document, and its object 
is to record that Malida, the son of Ya^ovannmadeva's minister, 
who is cilled MdrgapaH, as well as Udiciup AH and Praiita-Tikina, 
made certain gifts to the community of Bhiksus and to the temple 
' erected by Kmg BSlMitya at Nalanda in honour of the 'son of 
Suddhodanai.e. the Buddha. It extols Ya^vanmaan in hyperbolic 
terms as the lokapala (guardian of the world), who ‘has risen after 


1 Kalhana'a ChivmcUs o/Kingi 0/Kashmir, footnote to IV-134, p. 132. 
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placing his foot on the heads of all the kings and has completely 
removed the terrific darkness hi the form of all his foes by the 
diffusion of the rays of his swordDr. Hirananda Sastri thought 
that he is identical with Ya^dhannan of the Mandasor inscriptions, 
and further corrected the latter’s name into Yasovarmman.* But 
Br. R. C. Majumdar correctly pointed out that there is no warrant 
for the above assumption. 

3, Ghosrawau inscription of the reign of Devapdladeva, which 
gives a biographical account of an abbot of Nalanda in the reign of 
the second monarch of the PaJa dynasty, 

4, Kalhana’s RSjaiaraii^inJ, critically edited by the late Sir 
M. A. Stein and translated by the late R. S. Pandit, from Allahabad, 
entitled The River of Kings. 

5, Some crude coins of the Indo-Scythian type bearing the 
name Ya^ovannraan.*' 

An evaluation of the character and contents of the sources is 
prima facie accessary, before deductions are made from it. Vftk- 
patiraja, the author of the only book Gaudavaho. was a court poet 
of Yakwarmman, along with Bhavabhuti, the author of Mdlati- 
mddkava and XJUararifnacharitam. He shares with Kalhana and 
SandhySkaranandin the merit of having ever ^preached tlie duties 
of what in modem times are known as ofScial historiographer. 
To say that Kalhana was an official historiographer would be doing 
an inpstice to him, as his family received very little patronage 
after the death of Harsba. He (V&kpati) is supposed to be a 
KshaUriya of the Param&ra clan. ^0 do justice to V&kpati he never 
takes the credit of writing an iiikSsa, but on request, he was writing 
a complete narrative of the manner in which Yaiovarmman killed 
the king of Magadha, who is no other than the lord of Gau^a, from 
which the book takes its name.* But in fact, the murder of the king 
of Gauda occupies only six couplets, including the campaign and the 
battle, so that even an embarrassed commentator has to explain this 
shortcoming of the poet.* This has led to a plausible conjecture 
that it was prelude to another work which has either not reached 
us, or never written, due to the conquest of the Kinyakubja kingdom 
by Lalitiditya-MuktSpida. Nowhere any attempt has been made 
to guise this work as a serious treatise on history, but throughout it • 
rial ms to be a kavya. Its faithful adherence to prosody, invocation 
to former poets, conclusively prove the intentions of the author. 
Yet this happens to be our major source of information about his 


* R. S- Tripathi, Hisloiy of Kanaw, p. aos. 

« vol. pc, p. 4a 

> Smitt. Cat. Coins Ind.Mut; vol. I, p. 268; Cunningham, Coins of Meiiaval 
IniiA, p. 44, note 20. 

* Ca udav aMo, v. 844 * 

* See coaunent on couplet 416, p. 420. 
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coDquests. Therefore proper estimation of this work is so important 
for the reign of Yawvanmnan of Kanauj. 

The first (juality that marks the work is the brevity of the 
historical disquisition which, though disappointing in some respect, 
makes his account all the more interesting; take for example, he 
does not mention, the name of the lord of Magadha. Vahga or any 
monarch who opposed him. 

Ghosrawan Inscription of the time of Devapiladeva states that 
Mradeva visited the vihara at Yasovamunapura. This is probably 
the city founded in Magadha by the king. The same place is also 
mentioned in the Nalanda Inscription of Mllada.' 

In the T'ixng amials it U stated that Ya^ovarmman (/-cAa-/o«-«o) 
sent an embassy to the emperor of China. M. M. Chavannes and 
Levi thought that this embassy must have taken place between 
734 and 747 A.D. 

According to V§kpati, Ya^ovarmman seems to have been 
bkSptata, because except in one place he is compared with Han, 
Ke^va, the various forms of Vishiiu. Finally, he belonged to the 
lunar race. The late Jain work Bappabhatfasurickanta. makes 
liim a member of the Maurya dynasty. The same is the case with 
Prabhdvaka-charita, quoted by Br. R. S. Tripathi.* la fact, the 
appearance of Ya^vamunan at Kanauj, has antecedents os well 
as the subsequent history of his dynasty, remains few of the unsolved 
mysteries of Indian history—just as the Nalanda Inscription has 
proved the historicity of V&kpati’s claims as far as the conquest of 
Magadha is concerned, a happy find of another epigraph might 
help us one day. The excavations of Ghosrawan or Kanauj itself 
might be of great help. 

Following the tr^tionof Indian poets andm^^ss, Yakpvannman 
starts from his capital Kanauj on digvijaya. He first arrives in the 
valley of the Son, and from there he proceeds to the Viadhya hills; 
the locality is settled by the mention of VindhyavSsini, guided by 
a Savara. That is the modern Vindh^cbal, in Mirzapur district 
of the United Provinces. From this region Yaiovanninan proceeded 
towards Magadha. The king of Magadha was frightened by Yaio* 
varmman, but his vassals decided to make a stand in wHch the 
king of Magadha was killed. Ya^varmman seems to have captured 
the ladies of the royal family, because subsequently while describing 
a sabhd of Ya^ovarmman on his return to his capital, Vglq)ati 
poetically describes the queens of the king of Magana plying the 
flywhisk as a token of having been turned into slaves.* E^dently, 
the custom prevailed in India in turning ladies of royal rank into 
slaves when conquered. It appears that there was only one battle 


1 Joumai of ih« Bibar Besearch Socu^, vol. XXXIV, pts. I aad U. 

* <yp. cik, p. J94. * w. 695-97. 
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and the whole of Magadha and Gauda fell into the hands of the 
Kanauj king. Magadha was southern Bihar, and Gauda was 
northern Bengal-part of Pun<Jra, probably the area in. or about 
modem districts of Maldah, Rajshahi, Pumea in Bihar. Thus the 
Barrackpur Inscription of Vijayasena tells us that he impetuously 
assailed the lord of Gauda, whom he was not able to vanquish, so 
that it had to be conquered by his grandson I^aJcslima^aseua who 
assumed the title of Gaudeivara.* & Vijayasena ]>ractically ruled 
the whole of Bengal, including R&dhi, Samata^, Suhma and Varen* 
dri, the geographical position of Gautja becomes quite clear. After 
defeating the king of Gauda, the Kanauj monarch arrived at the 
seacoast perfumed by cardamon and full of plantation of cocoa 
palms.* ibis area has always received the most poetic embellish¬ 
ments from the most famous poets. ICalid&sa, while describing the 
digvijaya of Raghu, tells us: 

D^r^Sdayai^chakra-nibhasya tanvt tamSla-tSU’Vana-rdji-vXld \ 

Xhhiii veld lavanSmbtt~rdi$rimdhdra<-nibaddfuva kalahka-rekhd | 

A little earlier Yaiodhatmman's court poet had also sung in the 
same manner.* 

Then the poet describes the defeat of tlie king of Vahga, who 
was considered powerful by possession of war eleijhants. Strat^e 
as it may seem, the king or Vaftga seems to have specialized m 
possessing war elephants, which distinguished him from other 
princeling. About three ceoturies later, we £nd the same descrip¬ 
tion in ue Tirumalai Rock luscription ot Rajendr^-^ola, where 
claim is made that the general of Rajendia-chola captured his 
elephants and women This Vahga is generally taken to be the whole 
of Bengal, but originally it represented a portion of it, namely, the 
south-eastern Ben^,* comprising the modern districts of Dacca, 
Bakerganj, Jessore, Khulna, Faridpui and Noakhali. From Va^a 
he passed through fields and by flocks of deers sitting at their ease, 
and crossing the M'ilaya mountain, accepted the submission of the 
king of the southern region * and then arrived on the eastern seacoast, 
which is poetically identified with the place where proud RSvana 
was humiliated by Vaii. The whole campaign is very summarily 
treated, but the description leaves no doubt fiiat the Kanauj army • 
crossed into Utkala by the Midnapur region, and crossii^ the moun- 
t^^ous and jungle-dad area, now known a$ Garhjat States of Orissa, 


1 TV, 20 - 23 . JBORS.. Tol. XXV, ‘Extent of Sena Kingdom etc. 

» T. 418, p. rso, 

* Handflsor Inscrifdon in CU., vol. Ill, p. 146. TLe place offered a safe refuge 
m times of mvasioas, with ita ionumarable canals, jungles and swamps. Cf, Haraha 
Inscription of iHnavaOTman, BI. vol. XIV, p. I17 and R. 0 . Bmk, HisUrry of 
Hfnih^EasUiy^ Indi^ p. 3. 

. • El., vol. rx, pp, 232-33. — - 


» JR AS.. 1935, pp. 685-6. 
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arrived in the southern land. From there, according to bis court 
poet he turned north-west, and visiting the place where R§.vaua 
offered his ten heads to the god Siva (tl^it is, Gokaina-Mahabale^- 
war) went still northward, when he is said to have defeated the 
lord of the Paraitka colony {janapada-paiina). The Persians have 
played a great rdle in the history of India, since Achaemenid times, 
and have always been met with in western India. The researches 
of Prof S. H. Hodivala in his in Pani History and Kr. S. K, 

Hodivala, who has culled together almost all the references to the 
Parsis contained in epigraphic records, literary works and traditional 
accounts in his Panis of AnoUnt India, have shown the truthfulness 
of the above hypothesis. The Persian conquests of Baluchistan, 
Sindh, Cutch and the Punjab are now well known.' But by the 
fifth century of the Christian era, most of these areas were reoccupied 
by the Imperial Guptas from whom they were wrested by the Hunas. 
But possibly in some unknown corner or inaccessible spot a small 
percentage existed, independently of all the changes that had taken 
place in the political stage of northern India. Balfidhuri in his 
Kitdh Fuiuh al BuldSn mentions Iranian and Turkish colonies in 
Mekran and Kalat describing Muhammad ibn al Kisim’s successful 
expedition against Beval. It is possible, however, that the PdraHka 
colony referred to implies Sanjan, where a large number of Iranians 
settled down, whatever be the historicity of Kiase Sanjan. 

Prom there Yaiovarmman reaches the banks of the Karmmad^ 
and the western ocean, by which probably Sindh is mentioned, and 
rested there for a while. From Sindh the Kanauj army reaches 
Marude^ or Marum^a or modem Marwar, whose deserts, we are 
told, were infested wi^ elephants(?] and lions.* It was from this 
Marumid^, or rather from its principal dty Bbillam&la, that Kanauj 
was to receive its greatest dynasty, later in history. Prom Manidela, 
Ya^ovarminan went to Sri-Ka:n^a or Thane^ai. From Thine^ar 
he visited Kurukshettra near Kamal, and from there be went to 
Ayodhya. After Ayodhya a poetical description is given of hard 
fighting in the Himalayas, which might refer to Basti and the Terai 
region. 

Date op YaSovarmman 

Nothing practically is known about the date of Ya^ovanninan; 
except the solitary inscription of Milada, found in the ruins of 
Nalaada, no other epigraph of Ya^ovaimman is known to us. I 
have a suspicion that when MalSda made this gift, Yaik>varmman 
had already passed away. Because it is a pari passu notice of the 
monarch, and he is not noticed with the usual imperial titles endit^ 


* IHQ.. vol, Xin, pp-105-116; E. Hwzfeld, PaiktJ*. Berlin, 1924. 
» V. 471, p. 134. 
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in vijayX. There are, however, two other synchronisnis which to a 
certain extent fix his dates, Panthier, quoted by Chavannes and 
Levi, has st^ested the identity of Yasovarmman (I’Cha^fon-mo) with 
the king of central India, who sent in 731 A.D. his minister Seng- 
po-ta to the Chinese court.‘ The Annals of the Vang dynasty of 
China further mention that Dtter the first Chinese attack on Baltistau 
(736-47 A.D.), Muktapida sent an embassy to Emperor Hinn-Taang 
K- 713-55 A.I).). The king requested an alliance against Tibetaiis, 
and stated that he had made a common front with the king of central 
India and had closed the five routes of Tibet,* Since two cvntiwies, 
the Tibetaas had become really very powerful and are rqjortcd tt> 
have made extensive conquests. We learn from the French saravl 
Sylvain Levi that during the years that followed the death of 
Harshavardhana of Kananj, 'Eastern India' and the other neigh¬ 
bouring territories of Tibet were dominated by them. The real 
foundation of this greatness was laid by Lonn-tsanso4nng-tsan 
(c. 561-600 A.B.) who united the various hilly tribes of the land. 
Eis son, Srong-bisan-sga*n-pc, extended the dominions in all direc¬ 
tions. By force he married a Nepal princess and for the next two 
centuries Nraal remained a part of the Tibetan empire. Hv is 
said to have teen master of half of India. Sron^-bisan-sgam-po died 
about 650 A.B. His grandson maintained his hold over Indian 
dominions. But decline set in from the end of this reign. During 
the series of minorities and regencies that followed, Indian dominions 
were probably lost to the Tibetan Government. China reconquered 
her provinces and, while the Tibetan army was engaged with the 
aggressors, the Indian provinces together with Nepal probably 
revolted. Nepal was subdued again, but our further information 
about India is singularly inconclusive.’ 

This decline of the Tibetan supremacy practically coincides 
with the rise of Yasovarmman and, even later, that of LalitSditya- 
Mukt&pida, a new luminary in the political horiaon of Kashmir. 
The Chinese expedition to Baltistan made a great impression on 
political India, and it is also appreciable that during the great days 
of Tibetan imperialism the lot of the little kingdom of Kashmir had 
not been enviable- What is more interesting possibly is that 
Yaiovannman's Himalayan expedition had something to do with ' 
this. It might have been towards the Nepal border conterminous 
with Basti or Kumaun and Garhwal. Unless Yakrvarmman's 
frontier coincided with that of Tibet, it is incomprehensible how he 


> Joumai AsiaiicM, 1^5, p. Mentiontd by Stein. 

* Stein, ChronieUs ofJ(ai)imir, footnote 126. 

• letd, Z« IVepal. toL IT, pp. i46fi. and 1735. Daring hii exploiations oi 
KhoUn and other aitea in Oiifiese Turkestan, considerable %betan records were 
found by Sir M. A. Steia 
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could have closed the gates^ leading into Tibet. The Kashmir king 
certainly could cot have issued on a digvijaya unless the home 
front had been safe, and at this time he seems to have remained in 
alliance with Ya^varmmaa. This alliance should not be confused 
with that mentioned by Kalhana, which we shall have occasion to 
discuss subsequently, because due to imperious intervention of 
Mitrasarman the treaty was never concluded, Particular stress on 
this alliance seems to have been laid by ILalitaditya’s ambassadors, 
because it seems to have been well known to Kashmir court that, 
thanks to the embassy of 731 A.D., Ya^ovarmman enjoyed some 
prest^e in the imperial court of China. Therefore we shall not 
be wrong in assuming that the date of Ya^vaimman lay in the 
first two quarters of the eighth century of the Christian era, probably 
between c. 720 and 750 A.D. Br. R, S. Tripathi puts *^e date to 
c. 725-52 A-B.^ 

BISCUSSION 

There are indications that he was actually regarded as a king 
of considerable active habits, His army is referred to in praise¬ 
worthy manner by Kalhana,* His embassy to the emperor of 
China, which was also followed by his conqueror l/alit&ditya too, 
shows his attempts at wide diplomatic intercourse.* In order to 
appreciate his actual achievement, it is necessary to realize the 
extent of his kingdom. Kalhai^ in one place says that the land 
of K&nyakubja was between the Yamun& and the K&li-Na^U 
probably the Kali-Sindh in the Farrukkabad district.* Stein, how¬ 
ever, has considered it improbable. In another place Kalhatia refers 
to the Boab between the Ganges and the Yamuni, the area known 
in ancient times as Antarwedi. This was probably the true extent 
of the kingdom when he came into power or ascended the throne. 
The soutlum and eastern U.P. probably were then either under 
Jivltagupta II or any of his feudatories who no longer acknowledged 
Idm, Ya^armman probably marched from Kanauj to Jaunpur 
and thence to Banaras, because he certainly did not cross the hilly 
regions of Mirzapux, which be visited later on after he had arrived 
at the Son valley, probably Son^dniaraia-vishaya, mentioned in 
• one of the sealings found at Nalanda. He then visited Vindhya- 
vasini, led by a Savara, where he seems to have spent the summer 
and the monsoon. On hearing his approadi, Magadhandiha, we are 
told, beat a hasty retreat. Probably he evacuated his ancient 
capital P&taliputra and retired to a more inaccessible region, The 
identity of tfiis king of M^adha has been established long ago 
by Ramaprasad Chanda as Jivitagupta II. 


^ Hisiory of Kanauf, pp, 194-^7. 
• Journal Asiatiquo. xS^S. p. 353 - 


« RSfatarebi£if!i. IV, pp. 135-34. 
* Rafa., TV. i 45 - 
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Tile question now arises: where did Magadhanaika retire, so 
that he could defend himself against this upstart from Kanauj ? 
There are several places in ancient Magadha to which he could 
have gone. The first was the hill tracts of Shahabad and Rohtas, 
because tins area was, as late as Sher Kh&n’s time, full of impassable 
jungle and populated with Cheroes, a wild tribe, one of whom, 
Maharatha, was defeated by him.^ The next region was the 
Kharagpur hills in the Monghyr district, which was never even 
conquered by the Muslims. Tht third area was Jharkhanda. But 
there is more precise indication that he retired towards has ancient 
capital Rajgir and Kawadah hills. Yaiovarmmap is credited with 
having founded a town in his name in Magadha. This was known 
as 'Ya^varmmapuia' and is referred to in at least two epigraphs, 
the Ghosrawan Inscription first brought the matter to our notice, 
and along with Kielhom I have identined it with Ghoerawan in my 

a er ‘An Abbot of Nalanda'. This village is situated only two 
as distant from the Giriyek ^ur of Rajgir hills. If the battle 
had taken place elsewhere, there seems to have been no meaning 
in establishing a town so far away from the actual place of occur¬ 
rence. Probably it was set up on the very battlefield. 'Such a 
practice was not uncommon in andent times, and we may recall that 
Alexan^r similarly marked his victory by the foundation of two 
towns one named Nikaia, situated on battlefield, and the other 
called Boukephela, located at a point whence Alexander started to 
aoas the Hydaspes'.* Another indication is that the roytd ladies 
fell into the han^ of the conqueror. Unless there were habitations 
in the neighbourhood they could not have suffered this fate. 

Having defeated and slain him, he passes on to enter Bengal. 
This he coud have done either through the Teliagarhi and Sikrjgali 
in the Santal Pargana or through Jharkhand area as Muhammad bin 
Bakbt3^r Khfilji or Sher Khan did m later history. Por centuries 
Garhi or T^agarhi has been the gateway to B^igal riving access 
to that portion of Bengal which contaks the ruins of Ga^a, etc. 
Prom Gau^ja he goes to the seacoast plumed by cardamon and full 
of plantations of cocoa palm, meaning southern Bengal. It is 
rfiffifidr to determine the identity of the king of Bengal, b^use the 
identity of the dynasty that ruled in Vafiga is a moot point. . 
Accoi^g to one authority the Khajgas were then ruling in Bengal,^ 
whereas R. X>. Banerji on palaeographic grounds relegated them io 
the tenth century AX>. It is, however, clear that the king of Vaiiga 
waa allowed to aist as a vassal. This shows that a special treat¬ 
ment was meted out by Yaiovarmman to the Magadhan Ifittg who 


^ K. R. QftBimg o, Shgrskt^, p, 12. Calcutta, 2921. 

* R. s. ops at., p. 201. 

» JASB (I^, vd. XEX, 375-79. 
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, paid witli liis life and whose queens weie turned into slaves. 
Throughout his series of conquests several kings are mentioned, but 
none seems to have shared the fate of Jivitagupta 11 nor Vakpati 
makes any special endeavour to trumpet their defeat. 

From Vahga he passes through fertile plains arid jungles, but 
here V^pati is probably guilty of a geographical error. The Malaya 
mountain, which he says Ya^ovarmman crossed, was still further off, 
its another name being ChandanadH. What he did was to cross the 
jungle tracts of Orissa, portions of Eastern Ghats and arrive in 
Kohgoda or southern Toiala. The king referred to as dak^na-diia 
narindena is probably a Sailodbhava king;' The whole southern 
campaign and the northern caiMaign, too, after Marud^a is treated 
so summarily, that it is very difficult to discuss them. His northern 
conquests receive certain amount of corroboration from the Nalanda 
Inscription of MftlSda, whose father is described as a Tikina, probably 
from Turki Tepn, who was probably the markhal of the northern 
frontier {UdichapaH). It appears that at this time many Turks, 
forerunners of Alaptegm and Sabuktegin, as Buddhists as well as 
Hindus, accept^ services in the court of Indian potentates like 
SShis in. Kashmir. The return of Yaiovarmman from Kurukshettra 
was rather made by circuitous route; instead of travelling direct to 
his capital, he marched on Ayodhya, the homeland of the Guptas, 
probably through Saharanpur and Rohilkhand. 

Yaiovarmman's glory was short-lived. Because King Lalitfi- 
ditya-Muktapi{Ja of Kashmir put as end to his empire. Kalha^ia in 
his magnum opus devotes ii verses to Yaiovarmman's defeat and 
end. His meteoric rise and end was similar, a fact whose 
analogy is not to be found in the history of any nation on the earth. 
Just as he appears on the pages of Indian history without ante¬ 
cedents, without any history, so he disappears from the political 
stage without leaving any trace. It appears that some time after 
747 A.B. Ya^ovannman was defeats by Lalitaditya; at first 
the Kashmir king probably decided to allow him to continue, but 
due to the intervention of Mitraiarmman, who is Sieged to have 
found a technical error in drawing up of the treaty, Vaiovarmman 
, was either killed or deposed.* There was much to be said in favour 
• of Ya^ovannman, and it is evident that officers of the Kashmir court 

E revailed upon to en(f his rule. The situation, as explained by the 
.te Sir Auriel Stein, seems to have been: ' The translation of the 
verses is not quite certain. They seem to refer to an objection 
raised by 1/alitaditya's ministers at the time of peace negotiations 
' to the form of the treaty document to be furnished by Ya^ovarmman. 

It appears that diplomatic usage could have empowered each of the 


1 HO.. voJ- 1 , pp. 121-35, 

* ChronicUi of Kashmir, IV, w. 137-40, pp. 132-33. 
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“contractile parties*’ to put tds name first in his own copy of the 
treaty, copies to be subsequently exciianged betvi’een the two parties 
after ratification. Mitiaformman refuses to accept the document 
drawn up in this form by Ya^vamunan's chancery, and Lalitfiditya 
then breairs off the negotiations. There is, however, one interesting 
information supplied by Kalha^ia, which requires to be noted before 
endit^ our discussion. Verse 144 mentions Vakpatirfija and the 
same verse tells us that by his defeat Yaiovarmnian became the 
pan^aerist of Lalitdditya. This is possibly a veiled allusion to 
OaudavaJuy. and Yasovaimman's defeat probably never enabled 
Vatpatirfija to finish the poem or to write in detail on the killing 
of the king of Gauda as he promised so many times in his work. 


i ChronicUs 0/ Kaihtnir, footnote to vr. Z37*38. pp. 132^3. 



THE FAUNA IN PAl^INl’S ASETADHYAYI 
By Vasudeva S. Aokawaxa 

Kan is indebted to a great extent to animals both for his food 
and transport. Agriculture and dairy industry, the principal 
sources of food supply, depend largely on the care of the livestock. 
Animals have also been of useful service to man in times of war and 
peace for covering distances. It would be interesting to know how 
man in ancient India reacted to bis faunal environment. A com- 

S tehensive study of animal life and its use to man as depicted in the 
aihhitdi and Brdhmaijia literature, Sutras, Epics, Arthai&stra. 
ASokaa Edicts, Ayurveda and Dhanna^Sstra works would £11 up 
the p&ges of a full volume. We discuss below the relevant evidence 
from ^e Ask^dhydyf of Papini. 

CLASSIFlCAtXOK 

For purposes of his treatise Pipini divides creation into two 
natural and fundamental divisions, viz. animate (^rd«w, TV, 3, 
13 5 > 154. ^ inanimate (aprdnin, II, 4,6; V, 4, 97, etc,). These 

two categories are further expressed as chittavat (V, z, 89) and 
achitta (IV, 2, 47). The word prSwbkfit is also once substituted for 
praiyin (V, i, 129). The animate creatures are further subdivided 
into men {mnwkya, IV, 2, 134) and animals (paiu, 111 , 3,^ 69). 
The Qr.itr>aig in their turn were grouped as domesticated animals 
{grdmya-pahi-satitiha, I, 2, 73) to be distinguished from wild 
animds, 01 on the basis of their size as kshudra^jantus (11,4, 8), or 
i on the basis of food as kravySd, carnivora (III, 2, 69). Pre- 
Pininian attempts at classification are reflected in such words as 
MbfiayatodanUi paving teeth in both jaws), anyatodania (havii« 
teeth in one jaw), dwpad, ckaiushpad, $kaiapha (uncloven hoofed), 
and kshudra, etc. (Vedic Index, vol. I, 510). Avee {iakuni, II, 4, 

, 12) form a well-recognized group and arc dostinguished from paius 

• or animals proper (TI, 4, la). Mfiga generally denotes a wild beast 
in the Ashtddhydyl (IV, 3, 51; TV. 4. 35 j> but in Siitra H, 4. 12 its 
use is confined to the cervidae, which is illustrated by Patafijah as 
Turu-prishaiapi, denoting two species of deer. 

^ AmUALS KAUED 

I. Elephant {hasiin, V, 2. 133) • kuAjara are also 

given as its names (II, r, 62). A big trumpeting el^hant with 
prominent trunk was called iwn^ra (V, 3, 88). A herd of dephants 
was called kdsHka (IV, 2, 47). The height of an elephant is also 
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referred to as a measure (V, 2, 38), whidi had reference probably to 
the depth of a moat or the height of a rampart, both of which were 
measured in old times in terms of the elephant-measure. The tusk 
is referred to in V, z. 113 as danta, whidi was the source of ivory, 
giving dantdvala as the name of a tusker. Strer^th to kill or shoot 
an elephant was considered a distinction conferring the title hasiigkna 
(III, 2, 54), and possibly soldiers with such strength were prized 
recruits for the army A goad or a whip was called toUra (in, 2, 
182). The technical word MhS for the forage of elephants known 
to the ArthaiSsira is not mentioned by Pinini. Patafijali, however, 
refers to hasU-vidha on vdrttika, H, i, 36. 3 {Bhd$hya, 1 , 388). 

2. Camel (ushpa, IV, 3,157). Panini refers to droves of camels 

called aushtraka (IV, 2, 39) and makes allusion to the young ones of 
a camel (karabha) kept under check with a chain as iri*^khalaka 
(V, 2, 70), He also mentions practised camel riders {uskira-sddi, 
VI, 2, 40); in the same sutra reference is made to camels 

end mules. It seems that ushtra-sSdis were dromedary divisions 
and ushira-vdim the name of the corps of those animals in the com¬ 
missariat department of the army. 

Panini also mentions the by-products {vikardvayava, IV, 3, 157) 
of camels called aushfraka. We can form an idea of such ancles 
from sutra V, 3, 90 in which he speaks of goni and gott^iarf, i.e. sacks 
of bigger and smaller sizes manmactured from camel-hair, and also 
from sdtra V, 3, 89, refening to kuttl and kutupa, i.e. kuppas or huge 
skin jars employed for caring oil or ghee, and smaller jars and 
phials called Mtppis re^ectively, in use from early times and manu¬ 
factured from camel hides and camel intestinal integuments (Watts, 
DicHonary of Economic Products, II, 63-64)- 

3, A^a. Horse and mare are referred to by a special com¬ 
pound word a^shvadava which ended in masculine gender because 
of the predominance of the horse (II, 4, 27) and wmch to imply a 
unity could be optionally used in singular number. PSijini’s 
reference to Parevadavd (VI, 2, 42), unexplained by commentators, 
seems to refer to the famous breed of mares imported from across 
the Indus, as Kautilya also mentions that the best class of horses 
were those brought from Kamboja, Sindhu, BShlika and Sauwa 
{Arih., II, 30). A mare in heat was called aivasyoH (VII, 1, 51), 
and dirges paid for her covering by a stallion are rdeircd to as 
harai^. 

Hat ana. The word karam has a technical sense in siUra VT, 2, 
65, Sapiamikarinaudharmye'harane. In this siiira, dharmya means 
customary dues, and haruM was one of such legitimate dues. 
According to the Ka^kd, hatana is exemplified in the illustration 
vddava-harar^a, which is emlained as the money that is paid in 
order to replenish a horse after he has covered a mare. Such dues 
may have been in. kind or cash, and their payment was an obligatory 
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. charge fixed by custom- The Mahdbharaia uses harana to denote 
dowry or nuptial presents, in money or kind, which a woman brought 
to her husband at the time of marriage. The word is used in the 
special circumstances with reference to the presents conveyed by 
Krishna and the Yadavas to Arjuna after ^e latter's elopement 
with SubhadrS [haranam vai Suhhadrdyd jiidiidsyath makdyaiak, 
Adi., 223, 44). Thus the meaning of the word in the Mahdhhdrata 
is wider. The Kdiikd'% illustration, however, is in order and appears 
to have been handed down from antiquity. 

(V, 2, 19). It is explained by Panini as the distance 
travelled by a hosse in one day [aivasvAikdhagamah). The ddvina 
measure of distance is mentioned in the Aiharvaveda (VT, I 3 ii 3 ) 
and the Aitartya and Tdn^ya Brdkmanas {Vedic Index, Vol. I, 70; 
cf. also Caland's note in the PaUchavimia Br., XXV, 10,16)- The 
exact distance is not defined, but seems to have exceeded five 
ycjanas, since in the Atharva it is mentioned immediately^ after a 
distance of three and five yojanas. Kautilya states six, uitR, and 
twdve yojanas as the distance travelled by rathya horses of the 
third, second and first class respectively; and five, eight and ten 
yojanas by cavalry horses (Arth., H, 30). Pataftjali says that an 
average horse goes four yojanas a day, whereas a superior horse 
covers a distance of eight yojanas in one day {Bhdshya, H, 413)* 
TaJdng a yojana to be about five miles, the distance ranged 

between twenty-five and sixty miles per day according to the qu^ty 
of tJie horse and the nnit in which it worked. It may be added that 
P&Qini derives the word from aiva with khai^ suffix to denote one 
day’s march, but the Atharva uses the form divina which could be 
better derived from aivin, a horseman. Pataftjali describes 
hema and karka as special colours (red, black and white) of horses 
I {Bhdshya, 1 , 2 $!). 

4. Khar a, mentioned in connection with the stables for asses, 

kharaidla (IV, 3 > 35 )- . , 

5. Aja (IV, I, 4; IV, 2, 39). A herd of goats is mentioned as 
djaka. Goats and sheep were usually mentioned together as a)dvt 
and ajaida (cf. the gana, Tiskthadgu). Of special interest is the 

t word jdbdla which denoted a goat-herd, and mahdjdbdla (VI, 2, 38), 
• who must have been a person of greater distinction as the owner of a 
big Tan<i, the title being understood as denoting wealth and hoimm 
in the tracts where goat-rearing was the main occupation. The 
etymological derivation of jdbdla is of interest, as Sanskrit philology 
1 ^ no satisfactory explanation to offer for this word. It appws 
' to be a Semitic loan-word, connected with the Hebrew word yooH 
or jobil sinifying a ram’s horn. The association of y6bH with a 
ram explain^ the significance of jdbdla as a goat-herd or one who 
' was in char^ of jahdla, which may have been a Sansknt rendering 
of the original Semitic word. 
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6. Avi (sheep, V, r, B), same as avika 4, 28)- A flock of 
rams is referred to as aurabhraka (IV, 2, 39). Katyayana mentions 
avi-dusa, avi-marUa, avi-so^a, all as synonyms of avi-dugdha (goat's 
milk, IV, 2, 36; Bhdshya, II, 278). The dialectic origin of these 
words is not dear. 

7. Mttga (deer, H, 4,12). As already mentioned mfiga has a 
two-fold meaning, viz. wild beast (IV, 3, 51) and deer (II, 4, 12). 
Pinini mentions two species, e.g. fiiya. a white-footed antelope 
(IV. 2, 80), and nyankn, a gazelle (VII, 3, 53), both of which are 
found in the earlier literature (V^dic Index, Vol. 1 , pp. 115, 46^). 
The female deer is mentioned as eni (IV, 3, 159). Patafijaii ref^ 
to rohU as the female of fi^a (I, 2, 6 B;BhSshya. I, 248). 

Amongst the Carnivora order (kravySd, III, 2,69) are mentioned 
si9hha (Kon, VI, 2, 72), vydghra (tiger, H, i, 56), vrika (wolf, V, 4, 41), 
krcshiu (jackal, in, i, 95), bidSla (cat, VI, 2, 72), ivi (dog, IV, 

4, ii), and a domestic dog being called kauleyaka (TV, 2, 90), 

Birds (iahmi, U, 4, 12; fakshin, IV, 4, 35; iifyach, ifl, 4, 60). 
Individual names are (sparrow, IV, i, 128), mayUra (peacock, 

U, 1,72 ; also kaidpin, IV, 3,48), kukkufa (cock, IV, 4. 46), dhvdiiksha 
(crow, H, I, 42). and fyma (hawk, VI, 3, 71). Suka (parrot) is 
induded by Patafijali in the Khan^Mdi gana (IV, 2, 45). Pi^ni 
refers to the vishkira or pecking dass of birds (W, i, 250), amongst 
which Charaka counts the peacock and the cock [SHlrasihUna 
XXVn, 46). 

Kshudrajantu (II, 4, 8), smaller animals up to the size of a mon¬ 
goose according to Patafijali; these were nakula (mungoose, VI, 3, 
75). godkd (big lizard, IV, i, 129-230), ahi (snake, IV, 3, 56), kskudrd, 
bhramara. v<4ara (kinds of bees, IV, 3, 1x9), and vafi an ant, V, 2, 
139 )- 

Amongst water animals mention is made of nakra (alligator, 
VI. 3 > 75)/ vanhdbhH (frog, VI, 4, 84), and maisya (fish, IV, 4. 35) 
and species of flsh called vaisdrim (V, 4,16). 

Fbkdino and Stock 

A drove of cattle was called sanutja, and drive to the pasture 
iidajd (ni, 3, 69). In an interesting sutra (I, 2, 73) Pfinini teaches * 
the method of designating herds of domestic cattle; e.g. cows and 
bulls paz^ together would be called gdvak (edvah bailvardak 
saiisMhh%Udh) \ similarly mahishyah (bufialoes) and aj'dh (he-goats 
and she-goats), in eadi case the female form of the word represented 
both sexes. But when heads of calves and heifers were mingled in 
the herd it was denoted by the masculine form vatsdh. The idiom 
to which Paajini refers has continued to our own times in such words 
and to denote names of herds of domestic cattle at the 
time of pasturage. 
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Certaifl terms expressive of the age of animals were familiar 
and signi£caiit to traders making sales and puidiases in cattle. 
Fanini tells us that the age of an animal was expressed in terms 
of the number of its teeth (V, 4, 141), and growth of horns 
(VI, 2, 115), and hump (V, 4,146). The countryside had its pasture 
lands for cattle called godtara (III, 3, 119) and pastoral herds kept 
on shifting from one tract to anotiier according to the availability 
of fodder. The place which had once been used as ranch area and 
then ahaudoned was called goshihfna (V, 2, 18) and a forest tract 
where cattle had grazed was called ai^iiafhgavlna (V, 4, 7)- Straw 
{busa and kadamkara) was the normal fodder for agricultural live¬ 
stock which were called kadamkarlya (V, i, 69), corr^ondh^ to 
Hindi da^ar. Watering place to which cattie were driven to diink 
water is mentioned as ni^Sna and dh&va (in, 3, 74); it was probably 
attached to a well. Salt was also given to cattle as is stated by 
Kautilya. P&nini refers to animal’s craving for salt as hva^asyaii 

iyit 

Cow and bull {dhenv-anu^uha, V, 4, 77)- The cow is the 
mainstay of the agricultural life and cattle wealth of the community. 
Man’s indebtedness to this most useful animal cannot be over¬ 
estimated. Prosperity in cows and calves was an auspicious wish 
invoked for the purposes of blessing, as Si/crij bhavaU sagave 
savatsdya, ‘May there be good luck to you with cows and calves’ 

3 > S3). Different words for denoting a cow-pen or cow-stall 
where cows were stationed are mentioned as gcfdla (TV, 3, 35), 
goshpta (yitl, 3, 97), and vraja (III, 3 » Gcshpada was a^place 

where cows roamed freely (VI, i, 145, gcoktr-sivUo ddah, Kd^kd^ 
Dense forests where even cows could not penetrate were agoshfaia 
(VI, 1,145). It is thought that the word gotra oriMally denoted a 
common shed where cows of several families took shelter (A. C. Das, 
Rigvedic Culture, p. 121). The new P&ninian word gofrd. signifmg 
an assemblage of cows (TV, 2, 51), recalls that old association- Two 
new synonyms of gotrd, viz. gavyd (IV, 2. 50) and adkenavA (TV, 2, 47), 
had also come into use. 

The herds were assigned to the regular care of a gopdla, and 
other officers called tanHpdla {VI, 2, 78) who held complete charge 
of royal cattle. A cowherd’s son attended on cows from his very 
boyhood and when he had attained the age fit for accompanying the 
cows to the jm^e he was called (V, 2, 15)* a term of as 

much importance in a cowherd’s family as kavacha-hara was to the 
Kshattriya, 

I^lEB-SlORY OF A COW 

The different stages in the Uit-cyde of a ccfw were minutely 
obs^ed. When the heifer first attained puberty, she was termed 
upasaryd {k^S prajane, lit, i, 104) and her first mating upasara 
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(in, 3, 71). If she miscATiied she was called vehai (H, i, 65). 
Approaching her delivery time she became adya^na (V, 2, 13) 
corresponding to Vedic pravayyd (VI, i, 83); after calving she was 
called ^shtiljX, i, 65). Pacini also refers to mahdgriskti (VI, 2, 38), 
which most probably sigmfied the cow whose milldiig period con- 
tiatied up to her next calving. Dhem was a cow in milk (II, i, 65), 
also called asHhhSra'by KSty&yana (II, 2, 24, 2i>; when six months 
had elapsed after calving she was called haskkayani (II, i, 65), from 
which we have the Hind word hakhaini. A cow calving every year 
was reputed to be as samdfh-4amlnd (V, 2,12), an epithet which must 
have helped to increase its price. Pata!i)ali spe^ of an excellent 
cow {goUtr^ which not only calves every year but gives birth to a 
heifer [Botareyam yS samdm samdm vijdyats, sttivaisd cha, 11 , 413). 
In a dtbt transaction sometimes a cow was pledged to the creditor 
sUpulating to discharge the debt from her milk, the cow being called 
dh^ushyd (IV, 4, 89). 

Bui^. 

The name of a very young calf was iakritkari (III, 2, 24) corre¬ 
sponding to Vedic atfindda (^Sf. Up.. 1 . $, 2). In the next stage it 
was called vatsa, a group beii^ called vdtsaka (IV, 2, 39], for whom 
separate stables were maintained {vatsaidld, IV, 3, 36). A calf two 
years old was dityavah (VTI, 3, i; Vedic Ind^x, VoL I,‘359). A calf 
of well-developed size and therefore chosen to grow as a stud bull 
was called dr shabby a (i.e. good for becoming a bull, V, i, 14). 
Probably he was marked out from the rest as jdioksha (V, 4, 77) and 
was not castrated, Even now the peasants pay special attention 
to calves whom they want to grow into stud bulls. A young bull 
was called ukshd, and when fully matured mahoksha (V, 4, 77), 
and in its old age vj^dhokska (V, 4, 77) or ukskatara (V, 3, 91). 

The correroondii^ terms for tne draught bull were vatsa, damya 
and baRvarda (Pat. on I, i, i; I, 42). At the age of two and a half 
years the young bull gains his first pair of teeth, and is called dvidan, 
a term which accor^g to PSpini was indicative of age {Vayasi 
dantasya datfi} V, 4, 141). At the age of three years when the 


I Te«tbiag 0! young bulls and cows: 


yean 



Numhrr of UHh 
2 teeth. 

4 .. 

6 


The question of the number of teeth had its practical importance in judging the 
age of an animal at the time of sale and purchase. The prospectiTe buyer era mines 
the teeth to the age. The question is generally put by the buyer as to how 
many teeth & young bu£ has. and the answer is given by the s^er that it has so 
asasB teeth, conveys to the bnyee an idea of the age of the flnfrnyi The 
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aumber of teeth becomes four, the growing calf is called chaiurdan 
(Kdifkd on V, 4, 141), and the young bull is ready for taking the 
nose-string {ndtha-hari, Til, 2, 25), and for being broken {damya) 
and castrated. 

The ndthahari^ or adolescent bull corresponds to the heifer 
which has become upasatyS after attaining the age of three years. 
The Makabharaia refers to a cow attaining full maturity when she 
is three years old (Virata, 16, 6, Poona edition, mdheylirih&yant). 

The drattfht bulls were classified according to the nature of work 
assigned to 4 em, e.g. rathya (IV, 4, 76), one drawing a diariot; 
yu^a (TV, 4, 76), one drawing a yoke; ^dsaii^a {TV, 4, ^), one 
drawing the yoke used for breaking bulls; dJiurya and dhaur^a 
(IV, 4. 77), one used for drawing cart loads; idkata (TV, 4, 80), one for 
drawing a small cart; and hdlika or sairika (IV, 4> Si), one used for 
drawing the plough. An ox that could be yoked boUi on the right 
and left sides of the yoke was called sarva-dhurina (TV, 4, 78) and 
one accustomed to be yoked only on one side of the cart was called 
ekadhuf^a, the latter being imerior for sale purposes. In the 
current charioteer's lai^age the ekadkuHna bull may be of two 
kinds, that which can be yoked cm the right side only {upamdli) 
and that which can be yoked on the left side only (tarawdlf). 

BSEfiDS 

Pfi^ini refers to the famous breed of bulls grown in the Sfilva 
country and called Sdlvaha (IV, 2, 136, Goyavdgvoicha). According 
to P&Diui, 52 Iva was a large confederacy consisting of sever^ 
member States, whose number according to the KdMkd was six 
(IV, I, 173). According to the Mahdbhd^ya Ajakranda 

and Budha were amongst them (IV, i, 170; II, 2^)- According 
to the Mahdbhdraia IVlfittikivati was a Silva capital, whidi may 
be identified with Merta or Mairta in Marwar, about 30 miles sou^ 
of Nigaur. The region of Nigaur is known all over North India 
for its famous breed of bulls. The KdiikS gives Bhulifigas m a 
member of the SSlvas who may be the same as the Bolingai ^ 
Ptolemy livii^ on the western slope of the Aravalli mountain 
(McCrindle's PicUmy, p. 163). In the Gopaiha the Silvas are 


gfowth of the horns is likewise a sign of age as referred to by Paoici ia VI, 2, I15> 
Sl^kgamavaMySm cha. The stages of maturity were also expressed in terras of 
development of .the hump, e.g. the terms afutkid, pfin^kafuti and Mnnatafukvl 
(without hun^, fully hnmp*ed bigh humped) deaot^ the three stages of infancy, 
yoinh aod fuu maturity (V, 4, 146; cf. Kd^ha). 

^ Some Pasinian ter^ with their cunent Hindi forms aie: ndthaSan (* natty ay, 
dhttrya-dMaur^a (« ka^aiigariya or kaMgarya (* da^ar) . hahka haratM 

in Bihar, har^i in the U.P.); tfpasaryS (* osar ); dftewt (- dhm ); iasAAflya*if 
(s baAAain, bdAhofi ); wia (te bahila). 
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coupled 'U’ith the Matsyas. This would support the identi£cation 
of die S^\^janaj>ada with the vast territory stretching from Jodhpur 
to Alwar. The Saivaka bulls of Paiiiui would thus refer to the 
superior breed of cattle reared in the jui^Ie-covered tracts of Nagaur 
in the Jodhpur State (Hunter, Imp. GaaeU^er, X, I5()). We are 
also indebted to Patahjali for the mention of the Vahika breed of 
bulls [Bka$hya, I, 354) and to the KaHkd for two other famous 
breeds, viz. the Kackdiha breed, cited as a counter-example to 
Paijini, IV, 2,134, and the bulls of the Rahku country (IV, 2,100). 

'nie famous Kachcha breed is the same as that reared in the Kathia¬ 
war territory of which the bullocks are well-built powerftil drau^t 
animals, while the cows are excellent milkers and supply mast of 
Western India with milk cattle (Watts, op. cii., V, 609). Watts 
also considers the Gujrat breed as 'decidedly the finest in North- 
West India *. The breed reared in the Rafiku janapada was called 
Rankava and Rd^avdyana. 

Branding op Cows (Laksha^a) 

Pinini deals with the practice of branding cows in the following 
twosQtras:— 

Karno vania 4 ak$hai^t (VI, 2,112); 

( 2 ) Kar^elaksha^^asy^dvishUdskfa^aficha-maiii-hhiiina-chhinna’ 

ckhidra-sruva-zvastikaiya (Vl, 3,113), 

The first rule states that karna standing as the second member 
of a Bahuvr^hi compound takes acute on the first syllable when 
preceded by a word denoting colour or mark, Accoring to the 
second suira a /a^sAatta-denoting word before kama becomes elon- 
gatod except in the case of vis^a, a$hta, pafUha, matii, bhinna, 
chhwncs, chhidra, sruva and svasUka. LaksnaM denotes the mark f 
branded on cattle to distinguish ownership {yatpadundm $vdmiviie$ha<- 
sambandha-j^dpandfiham ddirdk&rddi kriyaU tad~iha lakshanaih eri-' 1 
hyaU, KadiU. VI, 3, 115). 

The practice of branding cows goes back to the Vedic period. 

The Atkarvaveda uses the word lahhma and refers to the mitkuna 
mark (VI, 141, 2-3; XII, 4, 6), The Maiir^ant Sathhitd (IV, 2. 9) ^ 

also throws interesting light on this ancient cattle rite, to which ' 
reference is also found in the Mdnava Srauia S^a (IX, 5, 1-3) 
and in the newly published Gondmtka PariMskfa attadied to the 
Vdrdka Srauia Suira (Dr. Raghuviia, Journal of Vedic Studies. 

Jany., 1934, p. 16). The ArtfuUdstra directs that the Superin¬ 
tendent of Cows shall ‘register the branded marks, natural marks, 
colour pd the spread of the horns of each of the cattle' as part of 
his duties termed vrajaparyagra {Arik., Text, p. 129), which more or ' 

corresponds to the functions of the Gkos^ydtrd (King’s In^ec- 
tion Tour of the Cowpen) mentioned in the Mahdbhd^aia comprising 
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a programme of detailed census of tiie royal cattle {smarana, Vana- 
parva, 239, 4) by marking and branding (anka, laksha, Vanaparva, 
240, 4). The Edicts of Aioka lay down a prohibition against 
branding of horses and bullocks on certain specified days (Pillar 
Edict, V).» 

Accordii^ to Patanjali the distit^uishing mark (Unga) was 
branded either on the ear or the rump of the cow {goh sakthani karne 
va kriiam lingam, I, 289). He also calls the mark an {a'fikHa 
gava iiyuchyate'nyMyo gobkya(i firakaiyanU, III, 408: VIII, 48), 


Masjls 


Pdnini mentions the names of nine branding marks (VI, 3, 115), 
and his* list can be supplemented from the MaitrSyant Saffthiii, 
j^iktanira ‘ and KSSikd which add a few more names obviously 
derived from older tradition. The meaning of vishia-karni of 
Pipini is uncertain (cf. V$dic Index. Vol. 1 ,46, leaving it unexplained), 
but the MaitrSyar^ SamhitS ascribes this mark to the cows of 
Agastya, those of Jamadagni having a lute and of Vasish^ a 
stake. The ashta-karnf of P&nini occurs in the ^ipteda (X, 02, 7) 
where Orassmann's obvious renderii^ is 'having the sign for (^e 
number) 8 marked on the ear’ (vedic Index, Vol. I, 46). Tv. 
Goldstticker afiiims that the mention by P&pini of numnals 8 and 
5 used as branding mark for cows offers a strong proof of acquain¬ 
tance with some form of writing Hts Place in Sanskrit 

Literature, p. 44). 

The names of marks (lakshana) have a practical significance in 
the study of Indian numismatics, as some of them can be identified 
amongst symbols stamped on punch-marked coins, e.g. iruva 
swastika (^), arikuia (A), kuf^la ( 0 ), pUhd (co), bSfM (f ], mithma 
(S?)-* A tabic of ancient branding marks or symbols is appended 
below. 


Source 


oj Mark 


Meaning 


PSohd (VI/ 3 . « 5 ) 


1. Viihts(‘k«roi} 

2. Asbta 

3. Faficha 

4. Mflni 

5. Bhiiua 
PVi^itina 


UacertAiA a«aiiiog; also a 
Mail. Sam. 

Numeral 8 *riaT]f»A on the ear. 
Kumer&l5, 

Jewel- 
Cleft eftra. 

Clipped ears. 


i See also A.S.B. Memoir, Animals in the Inscriptions of Piyadasi, p. 373, 
refeniag to it as an old custom, described in tbe sOlra literature, Paraskare, i^, 10; 
^ikMhMna. iii. lo; AifaUyarus Gr. PariHshii, vi. 18. 

* karne plih-^dnkuii-hundal-opafishf-Sahy-askhaia-bananam. Rihtantra sOira. 

217. 

* Allan, Ancient Indian Coins, Index of Punch-marked Symbob, Index IV. 
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Sourcs 


MaiirSyapf SathMid 
(IV, 3 . 9 ), 


Atkanavtda (VI, 141, 2) .. 
^ktanira (sUra 217) 


Kiiiki (VI, 2, Iia; 
VI, 3, us). 


NofM of Mark 

7. CbhidiA 
Sniva 
9. Svastika 

10 , StlaQoa 
IX, ECarIcar! 

12. Pii ehhipd yS 

13. Datra 

14. Mithuna 

15. FUliI 

16. AAkuia 

17. 

18. Uparishta 

19. Adhi 

20. Akahata 

21. BSioa 

22. ^aaku 

23. Dvi^a 

24. Tri^a 

25 . DvyaA^ula 

26. AAguIa 


Boxed ears; also iSaii, 5 am. 
Ladle. 

Svastika. 

Stake. 

Lute. 

Uncertain. 

Sickle; also in K 4 HkS. 

A kuman couple. 

Spleen. 

<ScAd. 

Orb. 

Twitclxed backwards. 

Eazs twitcbed inside. 
Usburtears. 

Arrow. 

Spike. 


Two finger maxke. 
Siugle fingier mark. 





PARALOKASIDDHI 
By G. N. RoERica 

The following pages contain a translation of the short treatise 
by the icirya Dharmottara, entitled Paralokasiddhi ('Jig-rten 
pha-rol giub-pa), contained in volume it (foU. 246^-249^) of the 
sDe-d« edition of the bsTan-’gyur (No. 4251 of the Catalogue 
publi^d by the Tdhoku Imperial University, Sendai, 1934)- In 
It the author attempts to prove the continuity of the flow w con¬ 
sciousness and thus establish the existence of ^e World Beyond, a 
crucial problem which provoked heated debates between the Buddhist 
philos^hic schools. The Sanskrit text of the original was translated 
into Tibetan by the Kashmirian pa^i^ita Bhdvyar&ja and the well- 
known Tibetan lo-ts&-ba or translator Pa-tshab Ni-ma grags 
(b. 1055 A.D-). 

Salutation to Manjughosakum&xa 1 

'Some maintain that the World Beyond [paraloka, '}ig-rten 
pha-rol), which precedes birth and follows death, is a (state) charac¬ 
terized by the cessation of the continuum (santam, rgyun) of 
consciousness (vijhina, mam-les). This (statement) is not formu¬ 
lated prwerly, for they maintain that we can never conceive such 
a kind or consciousness which would be (materially) different from 
the gross elements (mahabbflta, ’byufl-ba-^ben-po) of the physical 
body (k&ya, lus), and which wbi^d be devoid of nature which, could 
be perceived as being identical with them (i.e. the gross elements). 
If thought (bsam-pa) is not different from these (physical) bodies 
which are seen to possess a beginning and an end. now can then a 
continuum (of thought), the last momentary flash of which cannot 
be observed, have a lasting nature and flow without interruption? 
(Bven) if (consciousness} were difieient (from the ph3^cal body), 
it may be argued that consciousness, havi^ first originated from the 
four gross elements (of the physical body), is subsequently conditioned 
by the preceding moments of its continuum and lasts for a short 
duration only (Le. during the ^an of physical K£e). (One may also 
axgue) that the beginning (mukha, ^o), from whi<m (the continuum) 
of consciousness had originated, must have always been conscious¬ 
ness. Similarly, (one may maintain) that the consciousness of a 
child had originated from that of the mother. (Thus) the existence 
of the World Beyond remains unproved. 

To the above I (shall) reply as follows: 

Well, the first statement that "consciousness is not different from 
the physical body which is a complex of the four gross dements”, 
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formulated by you with the intention of rejecting (the existence) 
of the World Beyond, is not valid, because (the five kinds of) sensa¬ 
tions (indjiya-vijnSna, dban-]>o'i ruam-par Ses-pa), the existence 
of which is admitted by ymi, cannot have resulted from different 
sensations, such as pleasure (sukha, bde-ba) or pain (duhkha, 
bsdug-bsnal), and because they are xmable to gras]> tlie various 
external objects (l>ufaya, phyi-rol), sitch as form (rflpa, gr.ngs), etc., 
as being of a pleasant or unpleasant nature. Why ? Because the 
very nature of the perceptual judgment (adliyavasd)^, 2en-pa) which 
is at the base (rten) of (every) experience (nams-su myofi-ba), and 
wMch cog:nizes external objects, can be established witli the help 
of the memory left behind by past experiences. Hence we are able 
to establish (fies-pa) that pleasant and painful sensations, produced 
(in us) while contemplating (material) forms, etc., are different 
from tnem. Because forms, etc., which were felt (by us) as pleasant 
or painful, are not intrinsically pleasant or painful. Thus the 
sensation of pleasure, etc., which is distinct from the object (con¬ 
templated), can be d^ned as being a subjective element (modneed) 
1 ^ memory (ies-pa) which follows on (past) eimeriences. Therefore 
this experience must be subjective, and therefore, as consciousness 
differs from that which appears to it, such as form, etc., so also the 
subjective (sensation) is different from the physical body. Thus 
when sensations (Ses-pa) originate from sense organs (indriya, 
dbafi-po), as for instance when lookii^ at (their own) palms (kg-mthil) 
people realize that they do not perceive (their own*) hands as being 
pleasant or unpleasant by nature. On the contrary (the palm is 
felt) to be (something) d&erent from these (sensations of pleasure 
or pain).^ Therefore, when an individual sees his hand, he can 
through experience prove (to himself) that the visual sensation (of 
his eyes), which had defimtely perceived (his palm) as pleasant or 
ui^leasant. was (Something) different from the obje^ contemplated 
fi.e. his hand). Therefore the wrong statement that the physical 
oody was 1±e mind (buddhi, bio), or that consciousness (sems-pa-(an) 
was a function of the (four gro^) elements, can be reje^ed with the 
hdp of direct (sense) perception (pratyalsa, mfion-sum), just as 
(the statement) that the intoxicating effect was a property of the 
wine. Again, some say that the fimt moment of a rising smoke 
must have originated from fire and that during subsequent moments 
it was produced from its own kind (i.e, from smoke), and that in a 


1 author wroto passage in order to prove that the rahjective and 
objective were differmt. He being aware of the difficulty of proving the distinct 
nature of the subject and object, when the object belongs to another individual, or 
is an external object, qaotes the example of an indmdou lookiag at his own hand, 
for in this the individnal can easilv perceive their distinct nature, as both subject 
and object are in him, aad because die very tbing which might have been seen as 
pleasant to his eyes, might in reality been painful. 
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similar manner a sensation (ws-pa) had first originated from the 
four gross elements, and that itt subsequent moments (of the series) 
it continued to be produced from its own kind only. But this 
statement (also) cannot be accepted as valid, for (in that case) there 
would exist two kinds (mam-pa) of effects (phala, 'bras-bu). The 
effects of the first kind must mve first come into existence from the 
(primary) cause which had conditioned tie continuum (santSna-hetu, 
rgyun-gyi rgyu, means here the cause which had conditioned the 
coutinunra, that is, the origin from which begins a series of its own 
kind. The continuum’s primary cause must be of a different nature 
from that which is conditioned by it, The passage can also be 
translated; "'some effects at &ist obtained their existence from an 
element distinct from them"). For a short duration their existen« 
may depend on subsequent moments (in the continuum) of their 
own kind. For instance, smoke, etc, In the case of some causes, 
the effects last only for a moment and then the (effect) itself conditions 
the subsequent moments (of the series). Therefore, a particular 
cause can produce a (certain) effect which lasts for a short duration 
only (and which is not preceded by a momentary flash of its own 
kind). The second kina of effects are produced at every; moment 
dependent on a complex (simagri, tshogs) of their own land. For 
instance, a lit lamp (’gron-me 'bar-ba), visual sensations, etc. ^ In 
their case, the first moment (of a lit lamp] depends on fire and wick. 
(Visual sensation) depends on the eye, hght (snafi-na) and mental 
action (yid-la b^d-pa). The same (process) takes place during 
their subsequent moments. If any or the proximate causes were 
destroyed or underwent a change, the effects (of these causes) would 
also be either destroyed, or changed. Therefore, the lamp, visual 
sensation, etc,, produced from a continuity of a complex of causes, 
depend at every moment on the presence, absence or change (of 
their primary causes), and are not produced from their own 
(preceding) continuum. Thus the substance of the effect, endowed 
with continuity, was at first produced from a different (substance), 
but during their subsequent moments they originate from elements of 
their own kind (but d&erent from the primary cause). In the case 
of a momentary origination (of the ^ect), the cause whi^ had 
conditioned the first moment (of the series of moments or continuum) 
produces also the subsequent moments. Therefore, if consdousne^ 
were at first produced from another (element), and later (i,e, in 
subsequent moments) from its (own) continuum, then one could 
suppose that at first it had been produced from the (four) gross 
dements (of the physical body], and later ri.e. in subsequent moments 
of the continuum) from consaousness. Then, how can these effects 
(such as lamp, visual sensation, etc.) be considered to be momenta^ 
flashes? As the five kinds of sensations were at first produced in 
dependence on a complex of causes, such as eye, etc., and as the 
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contact (fie-bar reg-pa) with ttc complexes which had conditioned 
each moment of consciousness, lasts a single moment only, the five 
kinds of sensations are unable to condition their continuum. (Not 
only that, but) we are able to establish that constructive thought 
(vikalpa, mam-par rtog-pa) also does not last, but is produced momen¬ 
tarily. Why? In the same manner as a seed [vija, sa-bon), q^rout 
(ahku^a, myu-gu), and fruit, belonging to one continuum, i*pend on 
their continuum, notwithstanding the difference (existing) between 
them, so also constructive thought conceiving a patch of blue (sfion-po 
snaA-b^, dependent on the conception, or blue, sweet (mfiar-ba), 
shape ti^pa, g2Ugs). etc., depends on its own cause, because it 
possesses a continuum different from others. When investigating 
the cause (of constructive thought), we fail to discover even the 
smallest cause of that constructive thought which followed on the 
perception of a patch of blue, as we had found in the case of smoke, 
the contimium of which was conditioned by fire. The differentiation 
of the nature of the effects is often due to the primary causes of the 
continuums, as for instance in the case of a jar (bum-pa), the material 
of which comes from clay, its shape is due to the potter and its 
other characteristics from other elements. Similar is the case of 
the continuum of constructive thought, the peculiarities of which 
are due to the different nature of the (primary) causes which had 
conditioned this continuum. We caimot say that constructive 
thought, which follows on the perception of a patch of blue, had 
originated from consciousness omy, for otherwise we would have to 
infer that all complexes of consciousness arise simultaneously, 
because being conditioned by consciousness only, toy would not 
differ from each other. If one were to say that the subsequent 
perception of a patch of blue had origmated from (to precedii^ 
moment) of the perception of a patch of blue, then consciousness, 
which was charatferired by to (perception) of a patch of blue, etc., 
cannot be considered to have been the material cause (rgyu dfios-po) 
of (a subsequent moment of to perception, of a patch of blue). 
Because when we took it to be to matenal cause (of to subsequent 
moments of the perception of a natch of blue), we establiied the un¬ 
certainty (of the existence of a unk between the perception of a patch 
of blue and to subsequent moments of perception). For instance, ‘ 
the state of mind which was characterued by a perception of blue and 
which had originated from a certain perception (ex. to perception 
of a patch of blue), was seen on another occasion to have originated 
from consciousness which was linked to another (moment) of percep¬ 
tion. But in the case of primary causes of a continuum, we shall ' 
not discover to uncertainty (of the existence of a between 
cause and effect). Because di&erent kinds of effects, conditioned 
by various causes, are at the base of empirical emerience (vyavahara, ' 

tha-snad). 'flierefore, the different kinds (or effects) which are 
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dif!erentiated in i^ite of the absence of difterent causes, or which are 
undi^erentiated in spite of the presence of different causes, will be 
outside causation. Those (effects) which are cot endowed with a 
differojit nature, conditioned by homogeneous and distinct (causes), 
are not linked to (their) ca\ises. We have thus reached the absurd 
concliu^ion that outside (things) are causeless (rgyu-raed-pa-£an). 
If so, we are compelled to accept that all things are eitiier permanently 
existent, or non-existent. But (such a conclusion) was arrived at 
through sense-p erection (pratyaksa, mhon-sumj and therefore the 
homogeneity and diversity of effects were conditioned by the homo¬ 
geneity and diversity of causes. If so, sensations of different 
perceptions must have had different causes, but the established 
cause (Aes^a’i rgyu) (of the perception of a patch of blue) was not 
observed (by us). Therefore (the preceding moment of the percep¬ 
tion of a patch of blue) cannot be considered to be the cause (of the 
subsequent moments of the perception of a patch of blue). If we 
were to accept (the view) that consciousness had originated from a 
matured former impression (v&sanA, bag-dhags) to become the cause 
(of the perception of a patch of blue), then in that case it must have 
been the momentary cause of the effect, because the essence of the 
force, the existence of which was proved while the effect was still 
unmanifested, is a matured former impression. Regarding this 
force we had established it to be the immediate cause preceding the 

S erception of a patch of blue in the first moment (mt^uAs-pa 
e-ma-thag-pal rkyen, consciousness which immediately precedes 
a subsequent moment of consciousness], we shall thus be able to 
understand the preceding moments of the perception of a patch of 
blue rto be the cause) of the subsequent moments of constructive 
thou^t which was linked to the perception of blue. For example, 
in the first moment the perception of (^something) blue arises from 
a former impression (v&sanA) which is of the nature of a force 
generated by the experience of blue and precedes the effect. In 
the same manner, the subsequent moments (of the ffow) of construc¬ 
tive thou^t, which are identical in the manner of (their) gr^ing 
of the object (contemplate^, had originated from a proximate 
f impression. Therefore (the ^w) of constructive thought, which is 
conditioned at every moment by a matured (former) impression, 
i arises momentarily and preserves its continuity in the manner of 
a lamp, visual sensation, etc. One could never prove that the 
mental (flow) which was conditioned by the force of former e:^e- 
^ riences could arise in subsequent moments without aWakemng 
(former) impressions (v&sanS) of (those former ei^eriences) and that 
consciousness, the appearance of which was only possible on the 
awakening of the force of former experiences, was conditioned by 
► that force (nus-pa). Therefore constructive thoughts, which dwend 
on the causes which were produced by the force generated by a 
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momentary perception, can be stated to last for a few moments 
only, and those which were independent of their continuum can 
be stated to represent momentary effects, as in the case of a lamp. 
Constructive thoughts are also ind«)endent of their primary causes 
(rgyun-gyi rgyu, santOna-hetu). Effects, which had originated from 
certain causes, caimot have been produced from causes other than 
those (causes). Voi example, a sa-lu (SSla, Vatica rcbusla) sprout 
produced from a sa-lu seed cannot have been produced from another 
(kind of seed), In the same manner, consciousness conditioned by 
(the precedii^ moments) of consciousness and characterized by the 
maturing of former impressions (vasanfi.) cannot be produced from 
another (the four gross elements). In general, {it can be stated) 
that the effects which were produced from certain causes were 
governed by the law of causation (rgyu-dah-ldaa-pa), and those 
which were conditioned by other causes, different from those 
observed, cannot be governed by the law of causation. (Thus) not 
being subject to the law of causation, they cannot originate from 
certain causes. Therefore the thing which was not present in the 
contrary case must have possessed a cause. The above reasoning 
amounts to adimtting an incompatible concomitance. The state¬ 
ment that consciousness is preceded by consciousness, as in the case 
of the child's consciousness being produced from the consciousness 
of the mother, is not valid. Because the manifestation of wisdom 
( 4 efr>rab) is conditioned by either the presence or the absence of 
preceding (moments) of consciousness. Thus we cannot maintain 
the existence of any cause other than consciousness (sems-pa). 

As in the case of two brothers bom of one mother, both physically 
sound, but one more intelligent than the other. (Otherwise) they 
should have been endowed with the mental faculties (abhyftsa) ^ 
th^ mother {in an equal degree). Therefore, the mother’s con¬ 
sciousness was not the cause which made them different, and th»e- 
fore we can prove that in these two individuals exist different 
degrees (abhyisa) of consciousness which were endowed wi^ the 
faculty of developii^ intelligence, and therefore the causes (of their 
degree of intelli^nce) must have been different. Also because the 
-co^ousness of living beings (srog-^gs) belonging to the class of . 
beings said to have been bom of moisture and heat, etc., is not 
conditioned by the consciousness of a mother. Therefore, they 
posses^ their own continuum of consciousness. 

The end of the Paralokasiddhi (Jig-xten pha-rol grub-pa) 
composed by tie &carya Dharmottara, and translated by tie great 
Kashmirian paiwjita Bhavyaraja (sEal-ldan rgyal-po) and the 
Tfbet^ translator Pa-tshab ^i-ma grags in the vih&ra of Ratna- 
raimi in the great city of Aaupama (dPe-med) in the reign of the J 
Eashaiirian Sri Harsadeva (1089-1101 A.I).). 


THE WORD f^AVAKAKMlA IN THE KANISHKA 
GASKET INSCRIPTION 


By S. Parkavitana 

In the course of the excavations carried out by Dr. Spooner 
in 190Q at the mound known as ShSh-jl-kl Dheri outside the Gaaj 
gate of Pe^awar, was discovered a relic-casket of copper bearmg 
a Kharoshthi inscription which definitely establishes the identity 
of the mound with the famous iiUpa ot Kanishka described by 
diinese pilgrims > 

The inscription, first read and published by Dr. Spooner, has 
been subsequently dealt with by Sir John Marshall* ana is included 
as No. 1 X ^1 in Prof. Sten Konow's Kharoshthi Inscriptions. It is 
dated in the first year of Kanishka and states that the casket on 
which it is inscribed was a gift {dsya^dkarma) for the acceptance of 
theSarvSstiv&in teachers ui MahSsena's sangkdrdma of the vihSra 
of Kanishka. Whether the donor was Kanishka himself is not clear, 
for the first line of the record is fragmentary. In the third line, 
however, occurs the name 'Agisala' to which has been added the 
epithet of navakarmia} 

This last word is interpreted by Dr. Spooner as 'overseer 
of works’ and by Prof. Sten Konow as 'architect'. Both these 
interpretations are in accord with the meaning attached to Pali 
navahammika where it occurs in Buddhist canonical texte, and to 
the corresponding Prakrit forms occunii^ in early Buddlust inscrip¬ 
tions. For instance, the long inscription in the second apsidal temple 
at Nigaijunikon^a informs us that the work of building it was 
carri^ out under the guidance of three superintendents of works 
(navakamikehi), namely, the thera Chaihdamukha, the thera Dham- 
manaihdi and the ih^a NSga.* Prof. Vogel, who has edited these 
inscriptions, has given references to the relevant passages in the 
Vinay(i‘Pif<ika, in which the functions of navakammtkas in a 
f Budfihist monastic organization are referred to.® ^ 

* In spite of the very good authority on which Dr. Spooner s and 
Prof. Stin Konow's interpretation of navakarmia is based, there are 
cogent reasons to question whether Agisala who had his name 
engraved on the Kanishka Casket was really an ardiitect. It may 
very wed be questioned why the architect who supervised the work 
' of Kanishka's sidpa considered the relic-casket to be the appropnate 


I for 1908^)9, pp. 38-59 • 

» Dt- Spooner’s reading is ivn>ci-karm%. 
* IHd., p. 30. 


* JRAS. for 1909, pp. lOSfiff. 

* Ep. Ind., Vol. XX. p. 
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place to have his name recorded. There would certainly have been 
more appropriate parts of the monument on whi<^ the architect's 
name could have been engraved, if his royal patron was disposed 
to accord him that honour. M. Voucher’s supposition ^ that Agisala 
had been paid for a gold casket and substituted a gilded one of bronze 
and Prof. Sten Konow’s inference therefrom that this may have 
been the reason for his attempting to acquire merit by having his 
name associated with the gift, are not, I believe, meant to be taken 
seriously. One does not, according to Buddhist ideas, gain merit 
by having one’s name engraved on a religious monument or a relic- 
casket, The merit is gained by getting rid of the attachment to a 
part, or the whole of one’s belongings by giving it to a worthy 
recipient. The iuscription on the casket itself, being not destined 
for public exhibition, must have been meant to be scrutinized by 
eyes other than human—of those beings who t^e reckoning of the 
good and evil deeds of men, If Agisala was an architect who did not 
consider dishonesty to be unprofessional, there was reason for him 
to keep his name out of the inscription rather than to have it 
included therein. 

It can, of course, be argued that the ancients might not have 
reasoned on the same lines as we do now and that there may have 
been considerations not known to us why it was not inawropriate 
for the architect to have his name recorded on the handiwork of 
someone else rather than on his own. Even granting this, it is 
reasonable to assume that if the name of an artisan is found in a 
donatory inscription engraved on* an object made of copper, the 
greater likelihood is for the artisan so honoured to be a worker in 
metal rather than one belonging to another trade or profession, 
unless the interpretation of the word used in the text to denote 

class of artisan definitely excludes the former. In other words, 
it u more reasonable to assume that it is the name of the copper¬ 
smith who fashioned the relic-casket that is honoured by being 
included in the epigraph and not that of the architect who designed 
the stupa in which the relic-casket was enshrined. In support of 
sudi a contention, it can also be stated that evidence is avaikble in 
Sinhalese to prove that in one Tndo-Aryan dialect at least, the 
word nava^hammika meant not only ‘ an architect‘ superintendent 
of works’, etc., but also an 'artificer who worked in metal'. This 
evidence will be reviewed in brief in the following paragrapbjs. 

In Sinhalese social organization that is now breakmg down 
at the impact of Western civilization, those communities which 
pK^sed tike trades of working in metal—the golimiths, the silver¬ 
smiths, etc.—were known by the generic name of navan-danno or 
navan'danna^minissu. In these terms, danno means 'those who 


^ L*Afi GrSc 6 -Bouddhi^t du Gatidhdra, Tome 11 . p. 542. 
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know' or 'those who are piofident in' and dannO’minissu'men who 
know' or ‘men who are profident in'. As the terms are applied to 
workers in metal, navan, the subject of their profidency, must 
have some such connotation as'working in metal'. Etymolo^callj, 
however, navan (i.e. navam, the final m being changed to « due to 
the i in the first syllable of the word with which it is euphomcally 
combined) can be traced back to P. navakamma by means of weU- 
known phonetic laws operating in Sinhalese and through the inter¬ 
mediate stages of nava~‘kama, navdma and navam. 

In Sinhalese literary works, too, there is found a word equivalent 
phonetically to P, navakammika. which has the coaptation ot 
^worker in metal' or 'artificer*. In the Saddharmmalankara 
which dates from the fourteenth century and deals for the x^st part 
with the same material as the Pali Rasav&hinl ( 2 ? 7 ), the Sinhalese 
ndvSmi is the equivalent in meanii^ of P. kammara (Skt. kamara)^ 
In the story of Prince Sftli, for instance, the phrase Tusa ^ 
ndvSmysk of the SL^ stands for Tisso ndnCekc kammaro of the dis¬ 
similarly kammara-dhltS of RV* is ndvSmiyd^i^ dH in the SI*. In 
both these instances, the Sinhalese ndvSmi has Ihe same meaning as P. 
kammdra which word, we know, connotes an artificer or a worke 
in metal', mvdrni is etymologically to be traced back to naya^ 
kammika {navakammika > navakamika > *navaamia > *navaafmi> 
Havdmf>ndvSmr}, the phonetical prpce^ by which tlw form of 
earlier date has assumed its later garb, bein§ the dropping of the 
intervocalic K vowel-assimUation, the coalesaM of the two homo¬ 
geneous vowels thus brought together, the modification of a tod due 
to the influence of the ♦ in the subsequent syllable (the so-caUed 
umlaut of Oeiger) and the dropping of one of the double wnwnants. 
These are processes exemplified b^undreds of wor^ in the Sinhaleae 
language.^The literary word for barber m Sinhalese is 
ndvdmi. Here the word kara (Skt. kptra) 'razor' has been added to 

the generic term ndvdmi. ^ i • 

Navan or navam, in the compound navan’danno, and 
are not recent introductions into the Sinhalese laMuage. They 
exhibit as shown above, the characteristic phonetic conges through 
which Middle Indian forms assume their mediaeval aM modem 
Sinhalese garb. These words, evidently, belpt^ to the heritage 
with which the Sinhalese language started on its career m Ceylon, 
for a word denotii^ 'blacksmith', ‘silversmith , etc., must have been 

essential in everyday speech, The 
must therefore have been cunent m ^at 

which the immigrants from North India brought to Ceylon some 


» Colombo Sdition of 1934. P- 53 ®' 
• Ibid., p. 118. 


a Colombo Edition of 1899, p. 114* 
* Jbid.,^. 542- 
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five centaries before the beginning of the Christian era. In other 
words, navakammika or its variant meant 'artificer* or 'worker in 
metal’ in that dialect. 

If this word had such a connotation in a North Indian dialect 
transplanted in Ceylon, it might have had the same meaning in 
other dialects which were spoken in North India. The etymology 
of nava-karmika has nothing to restrict its application to an architect. 
Literally, the compound means 'he who is engaged in new works' 
and a metal worker is as much engaged in new works as is an architect. 
It is therefore quite possible that, while the compound was specialized 
in its use to mean 'architect' in certain dialects, it assumed the 
meaning of 'artificer' in others. It is also not impossible that the 
word meant 'architect' as well as 'artificer* in one and the same 
dialect, 

Forms slightly differing from navakarmia in the Kauishka 
Casket Inscription are found m other Kharoshthi documents. Nava- 
kamika occurs in the Taxila Copperplate of navakarmigona 

in the Mipikidla Inscription* and nava-karmiena in the Hidda In¬ 
scription*. We do not know the exact position in which the Taxila 
copper^plate was discovered; from the doairaent itself one cannot 
be quite certain whether the navakammiha Rohinlmitra mentioned 
therein was an architect or an artificer. It is not impossible that 
he was the artificer who engraved the copperplate. The Mfinikiftla 
record was indsed on the lower side of a stone slab which covered 
the relic-chamber of a stupa and in the chamber were found a copper 
nm, a silver um and a gold um. The inscription records the ae- 
p<^lng of relics in the stiipa and the nava-karmiga honoured by 
beiitf mentioned in the document could possibly have been the 
artificer who fashioned the metal urns in which the relics were 
deposited, rather than the architect of the stupa. The Hidda 
Inscription was 'written with a pen* on a jar. The jar itsdf Is 
missing and no record is available of the material it was made of. 
Safighamitra, the navakarmika figuring in a record of that nature, 
might well have been an artificer. We may surmise that the nava- 
karmdkas (artificers) had to execute the work of fashioning the 
casket br the metal plate free of cost, as the case may be. for the 
honour of being mentioned by name in the inscription. 

If, for the reasons given above, we interpret navakarmia of the 
Kanishka Casket Inscription to mean 'artificer' or 'coppersmith' 

It may not be without a bearing on the name Agisala by which the 
navakarmika has been referred to. Sir John Marshall, Dr. Spooner, 
M. Foucher, Prof. Sten Konow and other distinguished scholars had 
no doubt that Agisala is the same as the Greek' Agesilaos'. Recently, 

i StcB Kmiow, KMroMi InscripHons. No. XJII. 

* Ibid., No. LXXVl, s No. tXXSOI. 
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however, Prof. T. Barrow, in an article contributed to the Journal 
of th$ Greater India Society, VoL XI, pp. 13-16, lias given very good 
reasons for not accept^ the equation of ‘Agios' with ‘Agesilaos’* 
He equates agi^sala with Skt. agni-dald, P. a^sdla, and does not 
see a proper name therein. He takes the word to mean 'the heated 
hall or refectory' of a Buddhist monastery. He also interprets that 
part of the record in which A^saJa occurs as a reference to the 
re-building of the agniiala in the vihara of Xanishka. This inter¬ 
pretation, however, appears to be not possible from the context; 
It is also inexplicable why the re-building of an a^itald is referred 
to in an inscnption on a relic-casket. 

If nava-karmia means ‘worker in metal* or' artificer*, 'Agi-sala* 
might well be a proper name, though not of Greek origin. Metal 
workers have very much to do with fire (agutj and it may not be 
surprising to find the word meanii^ ‘fire’ as the first member of 
the compound forming the name borne by one who pursued that 
trade. Sala need not necessarily mean iSid, ' hall 
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It may liaT« included the greater part of the present State of Jdpur. Its precise 
boundaries cannot be determined but they may be fixed approximately as esteoding 
on the north from Jhunjun to Kdt Kaam, 70 miles; on the west from Jhtmiun to 
Ajmere 120 miles; 00 the sontli from A3 mere to the junction of the Banas and 
Cbambal, 150 miles; and on the east from the junction to K6t Kasim, 150 miles, or 
altogether 490 nules.i Bhandarkar is right in poiating out that the BWbru Edict 
is discovert in the ruins of a hill monastery at BairSt in the northern nortion of the 
Jaipur Sute, Rajpntana.* Tlic BliSbru Edict is tlie only edict wuieh is found 
inscri^d on a HJa}>fiala)ia or stone slab. It conclusively proves the Buddhist faith 
of Aioka and it is the solitary record in which Aioka expressly recommended seven 
selections from n collection of Buddha’s words, whidi was tl\en known to him. 
The edict points out that all that is said by the BuddJia. the gifted Master, is well 
said indeed. A<oka referred to the seven discourses on tjie law, tliinking—*‘thus 
verily the good faith will be long enduring.’ All these seven discourses on the law 
should be constantly heard and borne in mind by the BMkkkui and 
and the ufSsakas and UpSsikas. AAoka caused this to be recorded in order to make 
his intention known. It is certain that there was in Akka's time a welblcuown 
and authoritative ejection of Buddha’s teachings called DfiammapariySyas, But 
we are sot certain wh^er tlut collection had a&y well'defined diviuoos justifying 
the application of such an appellation as Tripifaka or PaAcanikdya. A^oka adopted 
his own titles in mut of the cases and followed a Frikrit 8peUin|; of the names in 
preference to that of the language in which the collection within his acceu was 
prevalent. A presumption may be raised against Pili being the language of the Pre- 
Ai^an collection of Bulba’s words on the ground of Aioka’s use of spelling of the 
titles of the s^ect passages. This presumption cannot prove any case against the 
earlier development of Pgli idiom. To expose the unsoundneas cd the presumption 
as a proof against the intiquity of P&li, the foUowing argument is suAdent. In 
the commentaries of fifth century A.D., the siUras of P&oisi have been quoted 
not in Sanskrit but in PUl. It may be presurued that the rules of Pftpini were not 
formulated in Sanskrit before tbe time m Bnddhaghosa and other PUi commenta¬ 
tors,. which seems to be absurd and historically incorrect. As the caK stands, 
Adoka was not bound by any rule either to adopt the titles of the suttos as these are 
found in the extant PUi Canon or to retain the PUi spelling if it was then cuneot. 
He was at liberty to translate or suggest titles in SnkanirM. The formal mode of 
addres^og the Saft^h^ and of making the members of tbe Order assured of Aioka’s 
faith ^ the TWad, the expreasiou of veneration for the words of Buddha, tbe state¬ 
ment ^ the purpose of sdectioBs and tbe general wording of tbe Edkt go to 
support a presumption in favour of the antiquity of PUi than against it. A few 
interesting parallels from the Pill Canon may be cited here to make the point dear: 

(i] BAi^.>-Priyadasi ttji Magedhe saipgham abhividetOnam SM apfib&dha* 
taqi ca phisu-vih&lstam cl. 

X)i^Ad }fikfya, 11 , p. ys.—Kkjl bhante M&gadho Ajitasattu Vedehiputto 
Bha^vato pide sirasa vandati, applbldhaip appitaftkaia lahutthinaip baJan 
phlsu-viblram pucchatiti.^ 

(ii}’ ked bbaipte bhagavata bndhena bhasite sarve se subhlslte vl. 

Majfhima-Sihfya. 1 , p. aiq.—Sabbesaip vo SSriputta subhlaitam pariyfiyasia. 

Suta-Nipiia. SisbMisitA$vita.-^aHihi bhikkhave aiigehi samannS^tiS v&a 
SfiAhdfitk koti na dubhhdsiii Ana»ajj& ca dnanavajji ca vinA^nafft. 

Sutta-^^ipHa Commentary, p. 396,—SwtA&’td AoAts im‘ as^i 

aithavaJianata^ Mpcii. 


i Cunningham, Anei«ni Geography, pp. 344*5. 
s Aioka, 2 nd p. 83 . 

• Quoted by B. M. Bama, J.R.A.S-, 1915. 
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(iii) £Ai»ftr 4 .*^‘Sevam dlt-thitSSce hDsati t)....et&ai bhamte 

dliamoia*paHyi7i&i icchimi Idati InhuH UukhupSye ci b tukbviii ye ci tbhikbuiam 

suaeyu ca roadhUsyeyil ci. . 

MajjUnA-liik^. I, p. 129, KaJttcap 4 ma Sufltf—Imaa ca ttunhs bh i Wa ye 
kakacfipamam ovadam abhikUuuMm manaakarcyyitlia, p a s a tha iw tamhe 
khava tajQ Tacasapathaip vi thn^ain vi yup tuuha i].£dluv&a67y&th&ti. 

^’o h>tai bhanta—TasmitUia’ bhikkbave* imam kakacflpanuan ovadajp abbi- 
kkliaoom manafikarotha, tajn vo bhaviaaatt dJghaiattain hitaya 

Aioka made om of the oomeodatme Dhammapaitytya (Dkemmapm- 

ySya) which ia ofteQ found in the siMas of the WgAa and Majjhm The 

term DhammapttriySya ia, according to Bnddhaghoaa. a logical form of diacoune 
on the law IsahbadiamfruimiUspdriyiytmti dhdmmMarft 

Pap<HlCdsHdanl. p. i% I brought ah theae to the npt^^ 

tJie rages of the QmrUrly Jcunul of ike Mwo Sodoy (Vol. XXH, No. 4) 

MtM CuUurt {Importanet 0 / ike B«if* Eiiet—I.C.. I, pp. “ 

iota and 1034. ^ these scriptural tats, giving the fnadamentals of Buddhism, 
were fecommended by Aioka to the 5 «i!«*s for perusal and proper uodertteo^. 

MM. Pandit Vidhusekhar Saitri who baa just brought out a popoJM yoluiw, 
containing the Buddhist tats found in the Bhibrt Edict wHb ttor 

tion ought to have shown the importance of the Edict in his preface- lu^ preface 

to his *ok. he baa giva wrong refcracea. W = %«nea 
ad not 206-200 of the Munigithi in the 5 «fl« Stpdta. In *^ 2 .^ 

the texts collected here are mainly from the edri^ of the fall ^ 

in the case of the Vinays Text, ddenherja edirion has been utilised. Let me 
aomine the texts collected here by Pendit Sestri. 

pera. 1—he has omitted KaUmeioe-. 

4- ^ should be dukkkammtUyttft in place of dukhJueattw 

Mia. be dukkkdmrodkam in piece of dukkJumirodho; 

Mm. after ceAMwp udapidi the author hasomitted 

lUnesp ade^id* I 

8 dmkkkasometayvn in place of iukkkdfemvdayo. 

Mt^^-,dmkkkanirodka$r»inphct<AduMkkm , 

Mia. xa—after tfib^ws the author baa used the word 
^ o^ but n should be 

correct form. . 

n i>ara. x—or semtwesafhmM or s^«m- 
' ftCQififl place of somspeswagganc. 

Paras 234, '5, 6 , etc.—why the author has used fuE atop and 
* ' not the note of interrogation after hctfi ? 
penu a^AdfiipaMdye should be AdMfMfye. 

5— and not pm^. 
v«ne 8 —OgahMS in place of ogaMne. 

14 fiSmine in place of pAfino. 

V.-lha mamvmeyyofp the au^ has omittrf a sentence 
-^KatamaMca bUkk/iM kiyemtmeyyat^ f 
—Ste in place cf tte and aocsyyim in place of mo^yyafn. 
VI —In tbf bfVF^^pg pubbe iccavesmd SinpuUo should occur. 

Bfu^ OBittS^ after 

also known as SinpvUa siOia. TkorapadMa svUa 
godSdnpiatep^tfiJu svfla._ 


la page 3*. 


In page 4* 


In page 31 


In page 7 
In page 9 
la para 10 
In page xi 


In page 12^ 
In page 135 


i Credit goes to Mr, S.N.ilitia,M.A., for finding out this parallel from Pali. 
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In page 14: para. ^—vdakm'O^fulnairi should be udehldhiinam. 

In x>age i5(top): para. 7^aftcr f>acchimki ft the autlior has omitted padtJti. 

ubbUPkni'ldrijaio a the correct form and not ubbiij* 
Iiitv'ibliijatn. 

author has followed the F.T.S. editions and there* 
fore he sliould use kailabl/atjt and not kdiabbam. 

In page 17: i>ara, 33 *) —AhorMiiHusiJtkhl aud not AkoratUlnusikklio. 
para, 15 j 

In page 19: para. !(>—He has used the right form AkcreUuHmikkhU 

Pandit Sastii has translated the I’ali texts into Knglish. His trajislation is 
o:^ the whole correct, altliougb l^e has taken in some places the exact rcndering.4 
made ^>y previous translators without due aoksowledgment (Vide LHaio/>w$ of iks 
Buddha, A. Ill, SBBu Vol, IV; and Furiktr Dialogws of tht Buddha, Vol, I, SBH, 
Vol. V; Book of the Gradual Saytnis, 111 (PTS), c.g., 'pole of a plough', 'put away', 
'let go', 'ifluaion', 'like the slump of a palm-tree', 'uoa*«jdatent and unable to grow, 
again in future', 'he attains to and abides in', 'attaining and realising'}. Bis 
English rendering of Mftra is not comprehensive. I should invite readers' attention 
to my article on the Buddkisi Conception of MSra published in the BuddhisUo Studia 
(Ed. 5 . C, Law), Cb. X PP* In ku preface (ziii) Fandit Sastri has failed to 

give the exact reference to the Samatap&s&dik&. The passage quoted in the footnote 
S taken from the SsmantapisKdlkK, I, p. 13. He ought to have given the accurate 
reference. The book is replete with innumerable printing mistal^, although it has 
been published by the well-equipped press of the University of Calcutta, Some of 
them may here 1 m pednted ont: padea upadddakhanihd, sa^u (page 23, f.n. i); 
vMch open’s (p. 23); Senerl (p. z]; rsfrafn '(p. 39}, 

Fandit Shastrj has given the original text of the Edict of Aioka but he hes not 
given the different readi^, e.g., Mdgadhatfi or Mdgadhs; aihivddanaifs or ahhtpS- 
deiunafn; abMh^r/s or abhtpMtfl. 

The book will be of some use to those desiring to have in one place Aeokan texts 
with their English traiulatioo, which still require to be studied with great care and 
caution, 

B. C. Uw. 


HISTORY OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE (Prose, Poetry and Drama) by 

Sushil Kumar De, M.A., D.Litt.; pp. 1-51 x; University of Calcutta, 1947. 

Here we have, for the diet time perhaps, a History of Sanskrit Literature, with 
emphasis on Literature rather than on Sanskrit. As the author sa^, 'Sanskrit 
Uteratnre need no longer be looked upon as a literary curiosity, deserving merely a 
deaq iptiv e, erudite, apologetic or condescending treatment,’ 'it ranks legitimately 
as one of the great literatures of the world, to the appreciation of which broader 
historical and htexary standards should be applied.' Yet its greatness is not of the 
brilliant and short-lived daasicsd Greek literature. Its greatness is rather of the 
unending and monotonons mediaeval LaUn literature, with erotics substituted for 
theology. Its soul is anonymous, its language is Esperanto. It was bom old and 
conventionalised, so that its cradle could serve as its cofEs. How far apart it stands 
from the line of pnre Utera^ art directly connectixig Aeschylus with Synge, it is 
for ait-crittcs to lodge, and in the book under review we have the verdict on this 
point of one of the few tadian schdars dealing with the subject whose vi^on is not 
iiouted to Sanskrit alone. It is this that tnakea the book indispensable to students 
of Sanskrit literature. With rare felicity Dr. De gives of the prindpal 

works coming under review, but it is a pity that not a single long passage of any 
worie has been given either in original or translation, so to ordinaxy readers 
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like tlie present renewex, funiUsr with only • p4ft of the texts dealt with hy tlw 
author, the treatment sometises seens to Uck realism. On genets d Sa^nt 
literature* his jin^pient is always incwTe, though neuei withoot an effort to be 

lenient. Of individual authors, even the gwrtast SaasJcrit ^ gets oo easy pass^ 

under his acmtiny: * EUidisa would never r^axd bis emotions as tbw own «cuse 
for being, but would present them in the embalmed glamour of poetic realaetion, 
or in the brocaded garb of quintessenced rhetoric’(p. 153 )- It is curious indeed, as 
Dr. I>e points oat, 'that the eetrema and affected damkahty of Saaaknt poetry 
and drama continued anutterrupted for a long stretch of centuries, and a tine 
romantic reaction never set in' 3x5]. 

Baraxiissia Ghosh. 


HISTORICAL GRAMMAR OF APABHRAMSA by Ganesh V^ev Tagare; 
Deccan College Dissertation Series 5 ; pp. xvu+454i *948- 

Soon after Mehendale’s moaomental work, the Deccan College Post-Graduate 
and Research iMtituU, under the able fnidaiice of Dr. S. H. Katre, hu ^"“8 
the public another sarprise. thongh this time not soch a pleas^ one, m the lupe 
of Agaia^s 'Historical Grammar of Apabhiaipfa.’ It u ^ 

meritTand tie anther deserves thanks the scholaily world inteics^ 
linmistics. act least for the elaborate index of over a hundred in whidi^ 
every Apabhiamto word dealt with in tbe work h« be« pven. Our 
!^thor is r^ot^tho^ bis IdkisyDcrari 

he fulminates against poor old Grierson because be propoeed a hypott^cri Apa 
bhr^SM preceding NIA dialect.’ As if it » a cnae to tng^ ^t every 

SS^pi^dS^afatierl 

supported by documentary evidence discovered so far ^7 Mr. Tagare. ^ 

qumto is, ithere anythiito suggest that thisasKTOtioncanbewro^? 

tS)l«» no better in theUnds of onr aathor (see f« install p^ iHf^ 

Let us say at once that it is no good making a f^ cddirofto^r^^ per^^^ 

ofwhich^ author is evidently enamoured. 

of lincuistics knows also that laws of languages, not being naiver^, act over <^te 

2w^Sdefiarte periods. It is pieporteroiis to suggest that Pas«^ was igawt 
S^. Owanthor'sassnmptionsam therefore not 

too is not happy. Method of treatment siutaUe for mtcr^rt^ di^ctoca^^ 

suiUble fctf^sbhraipia languages whose dmkctology a 

Snt^pt-t^^ ^ we grant fun credence gramma^ an A^b^«^ 
^ oTratem origia preerved in an eastern sc^? \ 

^eS results have been ac lney^ tf the 

dialects hadpaidmoreatteiitfontothescri^olmaimrapts,^to^«r^ 
of oririn. h^agaic is net afraid of atebn^ ApjOhmipia jaa^tion ew 

toi^diis l.dy l««k ont wto , 

in Celtic I But none—not even a renowned Professor of Cemc pniioiogy preset 
tii«re.-could make anything of it. 


B&XSSJHHKA GSOSH. 
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INDO-ARYAN LOAN-WORDS IN MALAYALAM by E. Godavarma, pp. a 
4-252: 1946. Publislied by Ramaveroui & Bros., Afavelikara; pria ted in 
^ivandnam at the A.R.V. Press. 

It U a doctoral dissertation presented to the Faculty of Arts of the Uoiversity 
of London in 1933, prepared under the guidance of Prof. T!^in«r, wliose words of 
warm approbation printed on tlie dust<ovcr» leave no doubt as to the value of this 
work. Of Sanskrit loans the author wisely takes into consideration ^particularly 
tliose words which aio no longer felt to be alien. But all identified MIA and NIA 
words have heen \>rfi\tcT]y dealt with. The theme of the work is not aucli as would 
promise sensational results. But. all the same, tlie book deserves all tlie praise 
that is due to fruits of honest and useful labour. 

Bataertshna Gkosk. 


HINDU IDEAL OF LIFE by Batokrishna Ghosh, pp. viii+nO; Bbiratl MahS- 
vidy&laya Publications. Sodal Science Series—No. i. Calcutta, 1947; Published 
by Satis Chandra Seal, Honorary General Secretary, BhSxatl MahividyAlaya. 

In six short chapters os the Grhya-slUras, ^rauia-HUras, DhamaiSsiras, Artha- 
iSsifa and KSmasHira the author has tried to present to the public, in a popular 
garb, the ideals erabodied in the texts concerned. Not to idealize t^ ideals is 
one of the chief cooeemi of the author, and as a result his judgment is sometimes 
harsh, but not unjust. The chief merit of the work lies in the sustained effort on 
the part of the anthor to discover the princMes that actuated the ancient Indian 
writers to lay down prescriptive laws, wl^ch In reality were for the most part de¬ 
scriptive. just as we find uem in the texts, inspite of other posuble alternariva. 
Vedic religion was magic<iddea in the author's opinion, but out of this magic-xidden 
religion ^adually arosethe conc^onof law. wbl^ again took re;^e under the wings 
of religion and magic when the Hindus lost their political supremacy. Cute' 
system has done for India what Feudalism did for Europe. It provided every 
individual with a profesrion at a time when there was 00 political auuority to enact 
and enforce laws. The book on the wbole is very intereAing and useful. 


B. C. Uw. 


1. EARLY INDIAN CULTURE (pp. 32, No, i) 

2. ANCIENT INDIA (SIXTH CENTURY B.C.) (pp. 36, No. a) 

Written by Dr. Bimala Chum Law, MA-, B.L.. PhD., D.Litt., P.R.AS.B. and 
published by the Indian Research Institute. Calcutta, in its Popular Soies. 

ThM two brochures add two valuable Ibika to the cha in of the many, pubficn- 
tions wi^ whi^ Dr. Bimala Chum Law has enriched the literature on Andant 
I nd ia n History in all its aspects, geographical, political, social, and caltnial. 

Both these works condense azid compress within the limits ^ a very abort compass 
a vast and varied amount of material derived from the latest reeearchtf which 
make them so con^jletriy rq>-to*date. The first work is made up of 9 sections 
dealing with the bare facts of Indian Culture of different periods. Frdfistoxic 
ifoahmanic, Pre-^urya, Maurya-Sunga. Scythian, GnpU, Later Mediaeval, 
and Andhra and Dravidian. Tb^ present a valuable summary the 
facts and featnres of the period de^ with. 

The second brochum on Aacimt India of sixth century B-C is predominaatiy 
a picture of Buddhist India on the basis of its sources in Pali iitaiatere sup^emeoted 
by the evidence from Jain and Brahmaoical sources. It is a most useful handbook 
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for the study of Has period of lodiAn fostory oasodated with the two great 

religions of Jumem and Boddhism, wfodi introdooed tc it sereral new factors by 
which Indian Cnltoxe was widened and made more Natioael. The book is made 
of five sections dealing with geogr a phical ba^groond, which cont a iiw much 
oew material not so knows, ki^ a^ peoples, social and econosuc fife, religion 
and culture edncataoa and leamiD^. 

These two works ate Dr. Law's new esaaj« in condensed writing, which has its 
own merits, not to be missed by readers, who are unable to usderiake the study 
of specialist and extensive treatises on tlw sobjects they present. 

Radba Kuvui> UooEoat' 


PHILOSOPHY OF PROGRESS by the late Dr. B. M. Baroa, M.A., D.Utt. (Lend.) 
F.R.A.S.B.. -^taklcfaya. 

This treatise is a poethomous poUkatioo in an enlarged form of an aitide 
publisl^ in the CalctOU Rtvitm (x^so) under the title ‘Thoughts on Progress’. 
The author whom we now miss so much has fittin^y dedicated it to the evniaapiring 
memory of Lfehatma Gandhi to whom the book m its earlier form was sent m 1933* 
The b^k as it stands has bftn divided into several important sections, such as, 
Dean Inge’s Ideal of Progrem, Meaning of Progress, Tests of Progress, Conditjem 
of Progress and Modes of Progress. In these sections the author has given us bis 
oonside^ oputions as to the factors and forces, conducive to and subversive of 
human progress, material, iutdlectuaL uwal and rdigious. He 1 m laid t^er 
contribution the teachings of the Vsdas, the Up^mf^ds. ^ and tlw 

CM. the Bnddhist and Jaina setiptures. the BibU and the and bu saown m 

hJi own way their bearings on his cooception of Progress. He is not at all dogmatic 
in hJi views and is not nnwilliiig to give revohttion a necessary jn^rt^ as a 

step to progress and reformation and even rebelBon in the soaal and ^tical stiw 

turt of BAiikind the due share of motive force they contribute. HetdJ^ confl:^ 


but he never despairs of nmmate narmony aao omey wocu ummu 

to believe in a owpomte scheme (rf existence bronght abotil by outstanding pwnal 

eeniuses Eke Buddha. Christ, Hssarath Mihsmmad or ero gander the Great. 
He however suggests that even naity cannot be judged to be ^ only ^Umate goal 
of progress for unity servm to impoverish the weehb hidden in the variety 01 types 
of^tioa 1)7 -kpriving men of the rijlrt of T 

beatitude echieved by hi^y spiritual genmses does not offer the hipest torn of 
progress, if such ^tnal geniuses fancy that they stood away from the realities of 

fife^t they aie above law and are to dictate their terms to humamty. 

What then doea the autiwe exactly mean by Frogresa? Process, awrding 
to him. is an advance of mankind ‘in the sense of increased and incrcaro^pt^ 
paredness and possibUity for lalong certain defi^ ste^, o^ ^ st^ 
after them other on«, snfBoag, aa devised each time, to suit thmr m^pld 
needs and to diverafy and enrich the products of thought and art, not ^tradictii^ 

in essence the traitition of the paat and not apectiag any more than the consd^ 

ness of a felt advance'. Program, in sheet, accor^ to the at^, » a r«ODS^^ 
tion of the human species on its mental and material sides and is never of the nati^ 
of an abrrot revo^^ breaking link with the past. He app^s ^ take 

as a fact d History brought about from time to time by in^ual gemuses w^ 


v_aiiyie UUI0 uciv^ t I r’ - ...a «» . 

diff^a^wts of life by their‘directive’ and corrective influences on the history 

of mukiiid. 
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The conc^t of Fr(^ress, as it appears in the philosophical literature of today, 
seems to have acquired a far more comprehensiveness which it ia not possible, within 
the limits of a sh^ treatise like tlie one under review, to bring out in all its details. 
It is now rich in content and varied in impUcatioas. To do jtutice to the Philosophy 
of Progress one bas to solve the questions: If progress is a fact, is it continuotTs or 
ptf saUum. is it cyclic or spiral ? Is it gnidea by any purpose or without it ? If 
it is guided by a purpose, what is tJie nature of such a purpose } Docs Progress 
as guided by purpose imply any scale of values which are gradually realised in the 
progression? If Individual geniuses are respon&ble for progress in so far as they 
exert' directive’ and’corrective ’ influences over it, as the late learned doctoi supposes, 
these individual heroes must contribute to a common end or purpose, even if appearing 
at different periods of huniau history. Now what else will this coniinnu end m 
pnrpose imply than the absolute values of Truth, Goodness and lieauty, wide); act 
as the drawing forces, pulling the entire existence mclnding tlicsc outstanding 
individual nninses with their ’directive' and ’corrective’ influences towards the 
fulfltment m a common purpose. This will certainly amount to a teleological inter¬ 
pretation of the world-movement, but will nevertheless be different from the tradi¬ 
tional teleology of Eeligious Idealism according to which the world ia supposed to 
be pushed from behind. AVe may take up an outstanding individual in any parti- 
cnlar sphere of life and a group of bis foU^wers who may have worked out or would 
work out his ideal in that particular sphere. That would at best be a particularistic 
view of Prograsa which is bound to be limited and bas the chance of being out¬ 
balanced by retrogression in another sphere of life. All such problems have sot 
received due consideration in this little book. 

Dr. Berua in his Appendix A bea tried to enalyse my view of Progress u laid 
down in one of my booin ’ Studies In Philosophy ’ published ia 1938. He lioe sub* 
Btantially accepted my view that Progress la due to the genius of outstanding in¬ 
dividuals. In his section ou the 'modes’ of prMrets, he has laid down 'meeting’ 
of individual thoughtful men as a necessary mode of proBreas for that ensures co¬ 
operation amongst them and correction of each othero views on the matter, ap¬ 
parently meaning by such 'meeting’ Buddhist ’Sangha’ as we may infer from lus 
BuddhiA predilections. He should have rather ctU^ it one of ^e conditions of 
progress. 

Dr. Barua has taken exception to my use of ’impnlse' as it, be thinks, is sugges¬ 
tive of irrationality or absence of reffectivenese. ^uch ImpulM in some cases has 
been ’ constructive', where its results have been beneficial and in some coses ’ de¬ 
structive’, when they have proved detrimental to the laating interests of men. 

Death has snatched away from our midst such a candid, bold and original 
thinker to deprive us of many of his matured thoughts on such an important problem 
of manldnd as that of human progress. We are now in great need « mote thinkers 
of Dr. Barua's calibre with such boldness and originality of conception. The book 
under review is undoubtedly a useful and thoughtful treatise, which will provide 
the reading public with immense intellectual food. 

HaRDCOSAK BHATIACSASiyYA. 


THE CARlYAPXXAKAf edited in Devanfigarl character with an Introduction in 
Etigtish by Bimala Chum Daw, D.Utt., Pb.D,, M.A., BX., second and revised 
edition, Bhandarkar Oriental Series No. 7, Poona, 1949. 49 pp. 

It is very agreeable to be able to welcome this good, annotated and well printed 
edition of the Cariyafiidka, to which Dr. Daw has contributed an interesting In- 
trc^ction. This inc 3 udea a brief rdsum^ of each of the thirty-flve birth-stories of 
which the Cariy&pitaka consists, for Dr. Daw decided not to incorporate an English 
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translation in this vchune, having alT«ad7 made one for the S*crfi B^ks of iht 
Buddhists although this work is now ont of pnot. There is a short dUcu^on 
on the term pdramti and the general way is whkh each one was by the 

Bodhiatta. This term, here taken as 'perfectin'/completeneas’ or ‘highest state 
is thus translated by an abetnction as is nsnaCy the case. But another pos^le 
sense of this word, namely 'arrived at the Bey^'. pirtm iiS, as suggested by 
Brofessor Bacot (I< Bouidhs, Paris, 2947, p. 84), migh t profitably have been di^ 
cussed. For thenthe* main inm^tance' ^tiietermwonld lie not only'In its bearing 
on the problem of evohition or personality’ (p. 12) bat the oltimate goal to which 
the evolving personality was aspiring would he^me more apparent. Dr. haw 
makes the Bu^estive statement, bot without expanding it. that'tlu doctrine 

had Ita root in the ^e^ld Indian conception m faith (asddi&f) paildcnlarly as deve* 
loped in a suUa of tM Majjkim 4 -Nikiya 

S^eral interestisg problems arise from a study of this Introduction. First, 
why is the C^nyi^^^oM's treatment of the ^^mUis incocmlete? Why does it 
illustrate only seven out of the ten 'perfectiona of conductDr. Law does not 
make it ^uite clear that this it, in fact, the case. He says 'the last three fSrAmiMs 
are not noticed m the C^riyipit^ wU^ grvea abrief account of how the ^dhiutta 
fulfilled each fdramiii' zx). while he also says that ‘the first two firAynitis, 
namely dina and His, are iDas^ted by ten stories each and the last fourteen refer 
to the other eight p^ectiooi. namely remaDdatSoo, wisdom, energy, forbearance, 
truth, resolatioa, amhy and e^nanimity' (p. 1). Bat 1 find and viriya (foi> 
bearance and energy) mentioaed only in the concluding verses of the CanySpi^ha, 
and ptffMd, wisdom, not at til. This work indeed contains no stories illustrating 
these three pirAtmids. The question is: Why ? Was the oonisioa ddiberate? It 
the work incomplete intentionally or aiiiatentiona!ly ? Has part been lost^ Of 
was it never compDed ? Ridiard hCorris. feQy alive to this state of afaiit. writes 
in the Preface to his Pali Text Society ^tioa: ‘The pdrAmUds of padM, vinyAttx, 
aad khAnti are entirely passed over onootked ... To a certain extent poASkd, 
vifiyaifs, hhanii, and Mpskkd are involved in the other firafmiiA. and 

this may perhaps acconot for omisiun of the first three, and the sbght treatment 
of the two perfections/ 

It is posnble that hesitations concerning this work » back a long way. The 
MAjjhima-bhd^kas included it in their B^tUt^-piftka, whereas the Digha-ldidiiAkas 
did not do so ( 5 wM»^al«ul 4 siNl, I. 15). a discrepancy which 1 should have Hked 
Dr. Law to discuai. 

The Csr^i-^t^ahd is of course, with its thirty-five birth-stories, not to be com¬ 
pared in length with the JiUJuis. But Dr. Law dtes Dr. Uorris as panting out 
that * the JdUikamdii also thirty-five berth-stories, ten of whi^ baye the 

Mni» titles as those of the CAtiyipiftMa taka'. This opens a suggesliye line for 
some future research, which ought well be combined with an investigation of the 
whole treatment of the pirAmiids. not only in the Hahiyina Buddhist texts which 
'are full of information regarding their foffihnent', \rat in their more scattered 
occurrences in other PiK and Sanskrit Bnddkst texts to whidx Dr. Law draws 
our attention. Perhaps we might then learn whether the piramitis are arranged 
in the order in whidi they usually appear for any recondite reason according to wmeh 
their fulfilment has to take place (rf aece aai ty in this particular sequeuce, so that 
there can be no undertaking of the next per fec ti o n until the preceding one has been 
fulfilled; or we might lean whether they can be con^leted supultaaccnialy; or 
whether there is no thought-out p1»n governhq' their order, in which case the order 
of naasteiiug wonld be of little consequence. 

Dz. Law sel3 out very clearly the sources to whkh the stories can be traced, thus 
^arifyisg Uorris’ work, and adding tbe three sources which the latter admitted he 
h ad failed to find. The curioos is, that whik thirty-four stories derive from 
jSiaha tales, one alone, the Makigovinda, a listed as deriving from the Dighamkfya 
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One error in this Introduction shouJd b« corrected in any subsequent edition. 
The Bodhisatta was not ‘bom as MahMooiahamsa' (p. ii). This is not a personal 
name The events of this 'hairiaisjag’ time, reconnted to illustrate the perfection 
of indifference or equanimity, took place, according to the JSla^. while 

the Bodliisatte was a Naked Ascetic 1 . 1>. 391). '^htjaiakawdana 

o 47i places the relcx'ant verses in the DUreniiane . But accordinR to the Mamma 
[i 7ol part of whose prose description tallies \'erhal]y with the JSiakamdSna s and 
the verse, the events, so grisly that the Makii^hanud&suUa could also 

be kaoiTO as the Lonahntt^a^iapanyiiya. took place in the Bodhisatta s last b!e on 
earth before he gained full enlightenment. - . ^ _jit 

There is no 6 <niht tliat Dr. Law^s suggestive and stimulating Introductiori will 
promote further research into tlie whole field of the tremendously interesting subject 
5 the pdremilds and tlic highly important topics to which they are related, nod 
which hers find sympathetic treatment. t « 


SIR WILLIAM JONES r Bicentensry of his birth commemorstion volume (1746- 
i^). Published by the Royal Asistic Society of Bengal. 1946. PP* M 73 ' 

The biceatenary of the birth of the late Sir Wiillsm Jones, the founder of the 
Asietic Society of Ben^ (now Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal), was commemora^ 
in 1046 when Dr. M. N. ^abs was the President of the Society- Tlie major portion 
of & commemoration vcltinie ii devoted to messages received from impertant 
fadividuals end institutions of the world on the occasion. Besides there aw some 
articles written by Drs. S. K. ChatUrjee, B. 8. Guha, R. C. Msmaidar ttd Messrs. 
Paul Levy, fiamidullsh, K. P. Chatterjee, P. Acharya, S. N. Ray, Priyaiamau 
Sen and R K, Dai Gupta. Dr. Chatterjee s note on Sir WilUam Jones, 

to be duB and un'interesting in some places, is on the whole good. Dr. B- S. 
Guta's artfde is very interesting. Dr, Majumdar has tried to show Indian cultme 
as a factor in world dvilkstion. This subject needs a fufler and moreystema^ 
treatment than what the writer hss here done. The coloured lUurtmtion of Sit 
Willism Jones in bis boyhood, which forms the frontispiece and which has been 
reproduced from the ori^nal painting by Sir Joshua 

Tne messsges and other matters should have been publiahed in the Sodety s Year 
Book tor 1046, and the big amount already spent in bringing out tha votoe 
might have been saved for printing some good books worthy of this learned Soosty. 

S. C. SfiAL. 


THE TIRUKKURAL OF TIRUVALLUVAR transcribed in Roman chapter 
witii English Translation by V. R. RamnChandra Dikahltar, MA„ with a 
foreword by Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar published by the AdyK Library, 
1949, and included in the Adysr Library Series No- 67. PP« 271. Price Rs-3. 

The Tiiuktorsa like the Shagavat of the Hindna and the Dhammafada ^ 
the Buddhists, is well-respected by the lovers of Tamil- It consists of jparto the 
first dealing with Aram, the znd with Porul and the last with Kama. Tha Tamil 
classic which is dated the first or second century B.C. coatams mvaluab^ twiilngs 
like the C«o and the Dhamtnapada. It treats of such tcpics as remiudatio^ OMrma. 
wives, sons, loving-kindness, hospitaHty, sweet words, gratitude, ^inty. seH-eontrol, 
ri^ condact, pditeuess, envy, non-covetmg, back-bi^, evil de^, decorum, 
libefality comtasrion, peaiance, improper conduct, truth, absence of anger, om- 
kflliiK, true knowlet^e, d«tructmn of demre, destiny, leaxmag, non- leaming 
knowledge, association vri^ ddets, avoiding the company of the ignoble, tyranny. 
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kiodlin^ss. «x«rtioB, pmevtttoct, cotttage, good ^eech. rcsoliitaiesa, acqutsi&n 
of weaUK< true friond^i^, stof^dity. ^ooraBce, Casern, enmity, ooo-takii^ of wine, 
nxedicioe. greatneas, ccrartesy, modesty, poveily. b^png, meanaess, readily of 
signs, ecatnsy of Move’s naioo. se^et lore, wedded love, recollecting tbe pleasures 01 
love, dreama of love, and loa of modcfty. Some otbei minor topic* are dealt with 
here. Prof. Sikshitar, who is a peat Tamil scholar, baa ably translated this book 
in a clear language. He has really it most mteresting and iastmctive. This 
book should be in the hands of every Indian and should be read and re-read like 
other precious geitis of Indian literature. 

‘ B, C. Uw- 


VAIdALl-ABHINANDAN-CRANTHA (Homage to Vaiiih). Edited by J. C. 
Mathur, I.C.S,, and Yogendra hCshra. M.A., and publisbed by the Vaittll 
,<ahgba. Price Ri.xa per copy. Pp. )-x94. 

This volume prefaced by Dr. Eajendra Prasad contains some interesting articles 
written by Drs. B. C Uw. R. C. Majomdar. R. K. Mookerjee, 8. C. Sailmr an4 
others. It will be cf tise to oriaitalista. Some of the articles are written for 
the general public. We befieve the vofame. as H stands, will be welcome by the 
Indologists as well as by the ^eral reader- ^ ^ Mitia 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL GEOGRAPHY AN^ 
ETHNOGRAPHY OF GUJARAT {Deccan College Monograph Series No. 3), 
by H. D. Sankaiia. M.A., 1X.B.. Ph.D.. pubhabed by the Deccan Collie 
Post*gtaduat« and Research Institute, Poona. xp49. PP< 245* 

In Lecture I the author haa deah with the nature of the snbj^ ai^ ^rces 
in the form of small notea whkh seem to be scrappy. The Larture 11« Histon^ 
Georaphy ia inteteating. The Lectures UI and TV trmt of^t^ Geograpl^ 
and Historical and Cultural Ethnography. The mort useful pert^ la the 
giving a list of place names from Caulnfcya inscriptions and thor Identificatioas. 
The book U on the whole a usefnl pnbiicatbn. ^ ^ 


SOME JAINA CANONICAL SOTRAS-by Bimala Chm Lai^ M.A.. B.L., 

Ph.D., D.Utt., Bombay Branch Royal Aaahc Society Monograph No. 2 , 1949» 

Pa^’xV-f2i3. 

Dr B. C, Law, well*knowji as the author and patron of many swdiesin In^lc^, 
haa tHawd scholars once more under a deep debt <rf gratitude to h^ by produ^ 
tto very weil-doeomented tnd wmptdieiisiTe K*oimt of the I““ .3°! 

compSLis witii the tert. of the Baddlwt ctton are *'“‘”^1 

the work gfeetly enhincethe velueof the study end ™«s 
not only § the leUtion between the two cenone, bnl in the w»3« 
lopment of Indian leKpoas thought a^ hterat^ Afto a W g 

Sextant Jail* canon in Chapter I. Di. I^w dwtes the foUoi^ 
chapters to a critical account of the pnaapal Jaina texts In tta h^t 

of to comparatiye study of both Bnddhist and Jaina t^. There a an appt^ 
on Viv^^rtka Mfia of great ealoe for anoeiit Indian Geograj*y ai^ another 
OT to priiHrl.. rfjtoiinf^fly baaed on to toU ^died m to toI^- ^ 
^ E ^ThMiias liitly obsertes in to brief imrodnction to to book, to oto- 
ne«^ iopaitiali^^. Law’s method trill be a great ud to to ^ 

ment^S^toiSn to readi assured conctoioia on to whole subject of Jainam 
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its iiistory and relations TvitJx the rest of Indian reli^ous thought and ecperience 
whi^ is as yet but impexfectly ccni^eliended. Jainism in fact shows a much 
greater development on the literary side than Buddhism, and as Biihler pointed 
out long ago the Jains did not stop with expounding their own religious doctrines, 
but devoted them^ves acti^'ely to the secular services of tlie Brahmans and to the 
cultivation of many popular languages ioduding Kannada, Tamil and Telugu. 
Dr. Law has earned the rlianhs of oil XndoIogisU by his striking contribution to the 
sacred literature of Jainism whidi has meant so nnich for the develn)mieut oi 
Tndian culture. 

K. A. Nil ASA VTA Sastki. 

A MANUAL OB BUDDHISM, l;y Narada Tliera. Publishcfl by Uie As«»elate<l 
Newspapers of Ceylon Ltd.. I^ke House, Colombo. 

This short book which is intended for students, contains some important 
pmblems rdating to Buddhism. It treats of Buddha's birth, enlightenment, 
preaching of Dhariiia, sending of missionaries, etc. The author has given a l:«ief 
account of the Euddlust mou& and nuns. His exposition of the four noble truths, 
.VfdftdMa, Kama, etc., is quite enough for the students for whom it is written. He 
ought to have pven a cWr account of the Buddha and tire contemporary Indian 
kings and princes. Kis notes on A^ka and his Dhama are very scrappy. Tlie book, 
which is well printed and nicely got up, will be welcome by the students. 

B, C. Iaw, 

BA 5 IGALAY BAUDDHADHARMA, by Nalininath Das Gupta. Tuhlished by 
A. Mukherjee & Co., Calcutta. 268 pp. Price Ri.4-8*o. 

Mr. Das Gupta has made an attempt for the first time in tliis book to give a 
connected and comparative account of Buddhism in Bengal in seven sections. He 
has given 1 very readable account of Buddhist images in tiM r&la period and later. 
His section on Buddhist vihSras in Bengal is interesting but in some places there are 
inacevades. He has tried to explain Bodhicitta and has dealt witli Mohd^dna. 
Vajraydna, Tattirism and such other cults which prevailed in Ben^. He 1 m given 
a short history of the Buddhist sects. His account of Buddhism in the Asokan 
age as well as in the Oupta period and later deserves specul mention. He has also 
traced the history of Buddhism in Bengal under the Pilas. 

In the Introduction (p. 13) we are astounded to find his wrong statement that 
ilo systematic account of Buddhist philosophy is found in the Abmitanmapifaka. 
He has quoted )>£alalasekera's DieHonary of PaU Proper Nemss in this connection. 
If Hr. Das Grmta cares to read the following books ^ the AhhidhammapiU^: 
DAswwttSflrigat**, VibhaA^a. Pu^alapaf^tH, Yamaka and Pallhana, 

he will have no other alternative than to amend his own statment. A rich store 
of Buddhist philosophy, psychology, metaphysics, and ethics, is fonnd in all l^ese 
Abhidhamma texts, ^ny intricate proSlems of Buddhist psychologies! ethics 
such as inttilection. aggr^te of sensation, consdousneas, concentration of mind, 
meditation, the two senses, object of recollection, etc., are tr^ted systematically 
in the Bhatnmasa^am. Tht KathdvaUhu may easily be consulted by in its 
English rendering ^wn as the Poinis of Controversy, if he does act loiow Pali. It 
is a very important Buddhist book of debate on matters of philosophy and theology. 
The PuggalopaMaai deals with pugsaia or iadividuafity- Such topi« as these— 
whether a person is related or absmute, conditioned or unconditicisd, eternal or 
Umj^xal, etc,have been suffideatly dealt with in this book. The YofftoMa deals with 
tte ^atanas, noble truths, three satfifAdras, ^norance, paation for existence, etc 
Patthana whi^ is another impMtant book bP? good 
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OE causal relation, co-nascaoce, action, result, meditation, consequence, controlling 
faculty, etc. Mr. Das Gupta is specially requested to read these books before making 
any such miS'Statemeat. 

In p^:es 14 and 15 of his book he has made a confusion between Sanskrit and 
Pali words. He has failed to state correctly the titles of texts, e.g., Dirghanikoya. 
Therd ut ThfrSgdUu^ Pilth^pakaratia, DMamasangatfi. The correct titles are the 
follov^ng: DigSani/tuyc, Thera-Tfw^dihi, Paffhanapakaragta. and Dhanwtasaiigan*. 
Tlte Cariy&pitaka is not the Buddhaoarita as Mr. Das Gi^a has written. It means 
a basket of conduct or daily duties. Csny 4 means conduct or daily duties performed 
by a Ilodbisatta to fulfil the ten perfections IpiramiHs) which are absolutely necesar^' 
for the attainment of hodhi. This text shows the efectiventts of the good conduct 
of the Teacher in his former births. PtidJut is used in the sense of division according 
to the commentator {BhSjandiih pi hi Pitaka^saddc niddiffho). The CmySpifaks 
contains verses on the Buddha perfections. Some luve translated it as a coUtttiou 
of Buddha's meritorious acts. In page 14 Ur. Das Gupta has said nothing about 
^Jiddua. He seeitus to be laorant about it. Under the Niditsa we have the MM 
and Culid. 'Che Mdhdttiddsis contains references to many miscellaneous matters, 
e g., four khids of slaves, four Idnds of fileads, various diseases, dss^cation of men, 
various doctrines and various religious beliefs (for deteils, vide my Bist^ry 0/ PaU 
JMgraluro, 1 , 260 f.). The CuUantddesa deals in the first place with all the sections 
of the Flr&yauavam of the SuUatiipHa. and in the second place witii thd Khagga- 
visdinasuUa of the Uragavasd of the Sutidwpita. The Niidsss consists chiefly in 
the interpretation of each word, e.g. tnwn*, kSma, sikkhd, bkikMm, oghd, kuUu. 
hka. etc. This interpretation is repeated at every place where the word is found 
in the text, and is hterally the same thioudiout. (For further details vide my 
Bistcn 0/ Pali Liieraiurs, I, 37S A,}. The Pafi$atfthhidSmgga hs4 been wrongly 
described by Mr. Dos Gupta. It is a book dealing with the powers of intuitive 
insight possessed by Buddhist arhcti. u rightly pointed out by t. W. Rhys Davids 
in ^ hHMk on Buadhim (new and revised edition, p. lo). In my Bitten c/ Pali 
Literature. I have said that in essence the book is wholly Abhldhammistic, and it 
describes how an aoalytical knowledge can be acquired by a saint {arahat). The 
treatment of the various snbjects is essentially scholastic in character. In page 14 
Mr. Dss Gupta has written that the AtiguUarii Bihdya is a collection of various 
As a matter of fact almost all the uikSyeis ate the collections of s«aa$. The 
Ariguiiara Nik^ is a collection characterised by nucaerous groupings of Dhamnas 
arranged serial^ in an ascend^ order. It applies on a comprehensive scale to the 
numerical scheme of maemooics as enunciated in the KumdrapaM. This art has 
also been tried in the Atharvaveda-Sarjthitd. All the swttir grouped in the succttrive 
numerical sections have bearings on a twofold Vinaya, namely, the Bkikkku Vinaya 
aqd the GahapeH Viruna. (For a fuller disctission, vide my Hitlory cf Pali Liiera- 
lure, I, loz fi.). Mr. ^as Gupta ou^t to have taken much care in disclosing the 
* Swtriipa'of Pali Tripi^ka. 

In page 32 Mr. Das Gupta says that there is a reference to I 4 |ha or West Bengal 
in one of &e JItakas (Jit. I, p. ^7}. There is no such reference in the said Jiiaka 
in which occurs the word Idlamatiavo meaning a dull young Brahmin. I must invite 
the attention of the learned ant^r to the serious mistake committed by him. 
he find out any reference to L&lha in the whole Jitaka book? He surely be 
disappointed. 

In page 55 he has wrongly quoted the verse from Yamakaml’s System 0/ 
BuddMttie Though, p. 16. Mr. Das Gupta has drawn his materials regaiduag 
Candragomin without due acknowledgement, from Dr. Satis Chandra VidyabhOgana'a 
History of Indian Lo^ pp. 334 > 35 . He has rendered into Bengali some m the 
passages of Dr, Vidyibhfi^ana. This will be evident if we c&re to read the pages 
334-35 of Dr. Vidyabhusana's work and pp. 5^4 of Mr. Bas Gupta’s V>ok. 
Dr. Vid^Uififa^ ebSers ^m Mr. Das Gupta in pointing out that there was another 
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Caniragoiojo, caJIed C&ndragomm the seoior, who we&t to C^'Ioxi and on hia way 
back found iu Southern India in the houae of Vaxanad Patafijali’s Bhl$ya on PiniQi’:« 
grammar {History of Indian Logic, p. 334). 

!BLegarding the data 0! Candragomim Di. VidyabhQ^a saya tlat he miist have 
lived in 700 A.D., which date does not tally with that given by Ur. Das Gupta iu 
page 64. Mr. Dae Gupta ought to have consulted a vep' interesting article entitled 

DaU dt Candragominf Hanoi, 1903, p. 25 (S. hevi, Notes Chinmses sw I'inde. 
Ho. ni). Eliot out that Candragoioin founded the Buddhist school of Logic 
in Bengal whicli lasted olnioat until the Mahoiniuedan conquest {Hinduism and 
Buddhism, IL 05 )* ^ under review Mr. Das Gupta seeuia to 

have m^e an errouccus statement regarding the conception of Siva Buddha in Java. 
Eliot distinctly points out that this conception was popular in Java {Hinduisw und 
Buddhism. HI, 181). Mr. Das Gupta’s use of the word nyaniidhika in this connoctioii 
is misleadlug. 

In page 237 of Mr, Das Gupta’s book we hnd that Sir Cliarles BUot {Hinduism 
and Buddhism, Vol. II, p. 113, referred to by Mr. Das Gupta} bas given 1450 A.D. 
as the date of Cafigalarfija and not 1448 A.I>. as stated by Mr. Dos Gupta. In the 
same page lie has quoted Kern's Manual of Buddhism, page 134 In support of bis 
statement that the old and dilapidated monasteries of Bodli Gaya were repaired 
and rebuilt. Kern does not exactly write this in lus book. He jnentiona the ruined 
ifionastenes and the terrace of the Sodhi tree at Bodh Gaya, the latter portion being 
omitted by Mr. Das Gupta. 

In page 195 of Mr. Das Gupta’s book we are not prepored to accept the ^'iew 
expressed by him regarding the Middle Path. Just to avoid the two extremes 
Buddha preferred the Middle Path. The two extremes were; (i) The method of 
atteinlng selvation by thoughtless indulgence in the aStirs of lust {Kdmsukiimasuk- 
halUkinuyoga) and (3} the method of atteising salvation by the rl^roua practice of 
self-iDortidca^n {aUakUamaihinuyega). The thoughtless indulgence in the affairs of 
lust is the way of the common run of men, and the rigorous practice ofielf-mortlflcation 
is the traditional way of the extreme type of ascetics. The first kind of life is illustn- 
ted huhaAriyapariyssana suita of the^^Am Niha;^. I, p, 160, by the life lived by 
the Bodhisatta as prince Siddh&itha. xhe second land ox Die is exemplified in the 
MahSsVutnSda suOa of the Majjhirna Nikfya, I, pp. 66 fi. by the life Dved by the 
BodhisaUa es an Acelaks or Ajlvika after he had renounced the world. For further 
details vide my Concepts of Buddhism, Ch. V, The Buddha was never an extremist 
f iad be advised his disc^Ies to accept tnajjhim&pafipadd to get rid of autiering. 

As regards the explanation of Addhayoga (p. i^) it would have been bet^ for 
the author to refer to P.T.S. Dictionary, p. 17, where it is distinctly written that the 
interpretation, 'a gold-coloured Bengal house', is not correct. ‘Swoffna Vangags- 

should be as 'supanrus vaAfugehatfs' like a Garufa bird's crooked wing, 
i.ft. when the roof is bent on one side. Mr. Das Gupta has us^ the word Addhayoga 
several times, which is wrong. It should be AH^yega. Mr. Das Gupta writes in 
p^e 197 that a Vihira means a particular room for a particular bhikhkn and he has 
qooted in support of his etatemedt the Vinaya^Mahavagga (I, 25,14) and the Vinaya- 
CwflA'dggs (II, z, 2). This meaning is not at all found in theu texts. I roust reqnest 
Mr. Des Gupta to verify once again the references quoted by him and correct tninsdf. 

This hook will be welcome, if the author takes psiticulaT care in correetzz^ all 
these enors in the second edition. He has mven a UA of errata at the end but thm 
are many more ndstakes whiob. have escaped his notice. As for «cample, Ch. XXIII 
of the DwySvaddna in page 36 (F.N.) should be chap. 2 CCVIII. In page 7 VssdHkd 
VafftpuUaki bhikkhavo is coocct but not VesaHhd VajjipultM hhikkha as 
anoiuoua^ stated by Mr.Sas Onpta. Is page 8 Xcanyaesda is correct but not 
A^riyauida. The bwk cootains some good fUnstiation and a serviceable index. 
13 >e 1 ^ of errata iaincoatfete. 


B. C. Uw. 


ft£V 7 EWS 24^ 

BHARATIYA VTDTA, VoIuow IX, 194 ^* Published by tht Bhantiya VidyS. 

Bhavan, Bombay. 194^. Price Ropec fl Fifteen only. 

Tlie issue of the leszoed joamsl before us f orms the first part of the Bismoad 
Jitbilee Volume in bonow of K. bf. Maoshi, a piomment poUticisn. scholar 
and edticatiooist of our time, extd one of the creators of the Bh&raUya VidyA 
Bhavau. It comprises thirty articles in aQ. which cover a wide range of subjects, 
namely, religion, mythol^*. philosophy, art. Irteratnre. science, epigrsphy. history 
and politics. To enter into the merit of eadi and erery arti^, coming from the 
pen fn a specialist, is obviotisly beyond the capacity of a single reviewer. A perusal 
of the articles shows that many of thw« are interesring and some are informative 
an well. Attention may be drasra to the diwcrtstiori of Dr. V. 1 C. Apte (Is Diti 
in the Rg Veda a mere reflex of Aditi?). Prof. K. C Bhiyaoi (Abdala Rahamioa’s 
Saihde^arisaka [the first known Mn^cn contribution to Indisn literature] and 
Jayasi's PadumAvati). Dr. R. G. Carpani {Psychology of Dream-Phenomena of 
V^ic Philosophy), Dr. & K. De (The Crnl^ u Andent Indian Th^tre). Prof. 
U. Kliede (Bapta Padflni Kramati^ hi^y interesting stndy). Prof. P. G. Dumont 
(A Note on Mahflhhirata, I. SS4. 12). Pr^. )agan Nath {I^graphsc Not^). bCM. 
F. V. Kane (The Problem of the Introdoction of RStis in Indian Astronomy and 
Astrology. The last date for Skandagupta. A.D. 460 [p. 311] is dearly wrong), 
Dr. B. C. l,4w (Slavery as kuowu to Eariy Buddhista). and Dr. G. P. blajumdar 
(Genesb of the %^eoce of MedidTW tn Andent India). The attempt of dri S. L. 
Katre (Karisvimin. the Commentator of the ^atapatba Brlhmana: A Frot^gd of 
Vikramlditya. the great, of tradition; Hit date—c. 54 B.C.) to prove the existence 
of a historical Vikramiditya on the basis of a date found in the colophon of a very 
late copy of Haris^sun’a commentary on the Satapatha Brfthmana. which itself 
admits of different iatecpretation, can hardly be regarded as condnsive or even 
satisfactory, Sardar M. V. Kibe's theory (T^ Historical Facts of the Personality 
and Reign of Vikramiditya) that Skandagnpta fionrisbed in 56 B.C. and was 
identical witii the traditioiml Vikramidityi is based on onwananlable evidence, 
and is absolutely absurd. The attention of Sri A. S. Cadre (The Kataechnris in 
Western India) may be drawn to the fact that Bhogavardhana of inserip^ns hu 
been identified wi^ Bhokardan, in the Aurangabad District, l^sam's Dominions. 

G. C. RAVCftAtrsenai. 


HISTORY OF SRI VUAYA, by C A Nila^U Ststri, U.A Pnl^ished by 

the Uatmstty of Madras. 1949. Price not stated. 

This book is a collection of lectures ddrveied by the author under the 
^ Wittam Meyer Foundation (attached to the Umversity of Madras) for the 
year Z946'47. Srtjakta ^istri's contobutk^ns to the domain of South Indian 
History is w^ kum. ^ own couBtrymen in days past took a preponderatiiig 
■hare in the colonial and commercial activities of the Twiaw in the Far East; it is 
therefore quite ia the fitness of things that be should Slave stie cte d a t^tic ioc his 
lectattt which has an abiding iatenst for his moden coi^triots. The material 
fox the reconstnetioo of the History of Sri Vijaya is indeed scanty, and its 
cemet mterpreution is far from easy. As a cutseqoenee most diverse apunons 
lam been expressed on ceitaia pointn of major iaterest relating to this aubject 
ag the ongutfl location cd dti Vijaya. the com of eveiU Vading to its tisa, its 
relation with Java and Snmatra, the natwt of SaBeDdra occupation of Sri Vajaya, 
etc. SrijukU ifistri has pieced together every bit of mformatioa that has been 
made available up to date, subjected it to detailed ex a min a ti on, and has tned to 
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reconstruct a coherent story of the rise end fall of this fatuous kingdom founded 
hy the Indians in the Malayden world. Sound iudgmeat and balanced condu' 
don cherecteiize the researches of SrijuktaSlstri, and he has applied these qualities 
to a high degree in this new venture of bis. Llilereaces of opinion on controversial 
points are bound to remain. For example, one may not still agree with the author's 
contention (pp. 29^0) that the Kednkan Bukit inscription of A.U. 68q refers to a 
military evj^ition o^inst Maliyu itself. The fact that only one^eighth of the 
army (a. 3 i 2 + 2 u(»«^K' 5 ts souls) out of a total of 20.000 men accoiu|ianied the 
king to that place, taken toge^er with the absence of any reference to a major 
victory in course of the journey. lends colour to the view of Coe< 16 K that tlie reci^ 
simply comnieQV)rates a pilgritnage to a sacred spot usdertakeu to ensure success 
for the people of Sr! Vijayn on the eve of a raiUtary enterj>riipe (Srivijuya jaynxiddluh 
yd/ri). But throughout the lx)ok the author has thrown out many tlu)uglii" 
provoking suggestions. Attention may be drawn in thin coDiicctioo to his (Ih* 
^ssions of the problem of the otig^al seat of Sr! \^aya (3x ff.), the origin of the 
^ailendias (46 fi.). their relation witJi Sumatra (50 f.). and finidly the relation of 
the Cholai with $rl Vijaya (Sec. V). The Note on tlie New Finds in Sambas (no 0 .) 
is highly intereatizig, and scholars of Indian history should note the view of Sir Rollaud 
Bradde!! (quoted by our author), that 'the island of Malaysia which Fohlen visited 
on his voyage from India was not Java as is usually believed, but Borneo' (no). 
A few mistakes have unfortunately crept in into the book—apparently due to 
oversight, e.g. Gaudadvipa for Oaudid\ipa (pp. 45. 57). For tlie correct reading 
see p. 124. Both the ttfms axe of course taken to rasr to the same region and 
c. 949 A.^. as the date for tbs Nalands C.P. Inscription of the time of DsvspUa 
(the correct date will be found on p. :^). The main story has l>een prefaced witli 
sfi excellent backgr^d of the beginnii^s of Indian colonisation in the Far Fast. 
The Appendix d^ng with relevant epigraphic records, a detailed bibliography, 
the index, illustrations and a\aps have greatly contributed to the value of the hook. 
We welcome it as an addition to our coU^ion of oot too many books on the 
subject of Indian colonization written in English. 

0. C. RAYCHAttOKUBT. 


A HISTORY OP MAITHILI LITERATURE, Vol. I (Early and Middle Periods), 
by Dr. Jsyaksnta Mishra, Lecturer, AUohabad University, Allahabad, 1949. 
Pages 472, 

It is a laudable attempt on the part of the author to deal with HaithiU 
literature, Maithili is undoubtedly one of the important Indian Ungnages. In the 
first part of his book he has written chapters on MitkUa and her people, and the 
Maitnffl lan^age and scripts. The second part is devoted to early Msithili 
Qtesature. ilie author has ably dealt with the antiquity of MoithiH literature, the 
date of ‘tik celebrated poet Vidyipati, and the contemporaries and successoct d 
{Una 1400 to circa 1700 A.D.). The third part treats of Middle 
Fteratiire, His chapters on Msithili diaunas of Nepal and the Rlrtasiya dn ma of 
Mfthili tfe well wriB^n. Equally mteresting are his chapters on Arsmtk in 

Asssm and the mediaeval Msithili prose snd poetry. Tne author has ta l re n great 
oaxe and cssrtion to ta^e the subject intelligently and conscientionsly. We welcome 
tbe bdok tender tariew as a pioneer work, which, I beheve, will be coceived by 
schdsis interested in Indian languages and literature. The only drawback is 
there Is ho us^^ index which, we hope, will be snppUed in the second edition. 


B. C. Uw. 


OBITUARY 


We are sorry to record here the death news of one of the ablest 
Indolo^sts of Europe, Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham, who was very 
miich interested in the history and geography of Ancient India. His 
valuable researches in this field will long be remembered by us. 
He was an Editor of the Indian AnUauary for several years As an 
useful lumber of the Indian Civil Service he after retirement did 
enough for Indological studies. Even in his old age he never severed 
Ins connection with the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, which was greatly indebted to him in manifold ways He 
died at the age of eighty. 

We a« equally sorry to lose one of our co-editors, Dr. Bafa- 
jcrishna Ghosh, whose premature death at the age of forty- 
five is a great loss to linguistic studies, and espeaally to the 
Indian Culture. His valuable researches will bear ample evidence of 
his sound knowledge and critical judgment. 

We pray for the peace of both the departed souls. 


D. R. Bhandarkar 

While this volume is in course of printing, we are shocked to 
hear that our co-editor, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, is no more in this 
world. Indian Culture will no doubt receive a great setback in his 
death. A few months back another co-editoi, Dr. Bata Krishna 
Ghosh, met with the same fate. Dr. Bhandarkar was the Founder- 
editor of this Journal and he was closely connected with it up to 
the end of his mortal existence and helped it in various ways, 

Dr. Bhandarkar was bom on the 19th November, 1875, in a 
cultured family of MaharSstra, being one of the sons of the veteran 
orientalist Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. He was educated at the Deccan 
College, Poona. He was the Bhagwandas Purushottam Das Sanskrit 
Scholar of the University of Bombay in the year 1900. He served 
the University of Bombay as the Pundit Bhagwanlal Indraji 
Eectiuer for 1903; the Benares Hindu University as the Manindra 
Chandra Nundy Dectuxer for 1925; the Madras University as Sir 
William Meyer Lecturer for 1938-39; and the University of Calcutta , 
as the Carmichael Professor of Andent Indian History and Culture 
from 1917 to 1935. He was an Honorary Correspondent of the 
Axchaeolc^cal Department of the Government of India and, a 
corresponding Member of the Indian Historical Records Commission. 

He was a member of the Senate of the University of Calcutta for 
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some time. He won the most coveted Sir James Campbell Gold 
Medal in 1921 from the Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay Branch, and 
the Dr. B. C- Law Gold Medal from the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. Before he joined the University of Calcutta as the Car- 
midiael Prcrfessor, he was attached to the Archaeological Survey of 
India from 1911 to 2917. From 1927 to 1920, he was the Officer- 
in-charge of the Ardiaeological Section of tiie Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. He was a member of the Board of Trustees of the Indian 
Museum since 1917. He was an Honorary Fellow of the K.oy$X 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. He was elected President of the Indian 
History Congress held at Allahabad in 1938. He was the Joint 
Editor of the Indian Antiquary since loii. 

He was undoubtedly a great scholar and a successful teacher. 
As an administrator, his reputation was very great and be used to 
manage his Department with great skill. 

.^nong lus important publications the following may be 
mentioned: 

Carmichael Lectures, 1028: Carmichael Lectures, 1921; Asoka; 
Some Aspects 0} Ancient Hindu Polity; Some Aspects of Ancient 
Indian Culture; Origin of the Saka era; toreim Elements in the Hindu 
Population and the Reports of the Arckae^gical Survey of India, 
Western Circle. He was engaged in bringing out the Second Edition 
of the Corpus Inscripiionum indicarum, Vol, III. Besides, he con¬ 
tributed many thou^tful papers to numerous well-known journals. 
He was in the habit of welcoming honest criticisms of his publica¬ 
tions and he was never angry with the critics, if their criticisms were 
just and found acceptable. 

Although he was vastly learned, be never made a parade of 
his leaning. He was amiable in his disposition and was free from 
self-conceit. He was ever ready to help and encourage young and 
energetic workers with his valuable ^dance and si^estions. 
Indian Culture has now lost for ever his invaluable a^ce and 
assistance, which he rendered from time to time even in his failing 
health. We pray to God for the peace of the departed soul. 

B, C. Uw. ' 
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